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BATTERSEA PARK 
AS A CENTRE FOR NATURE STUDY 


“An excellent example has been recently set to other 
local bodies in the publication by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
under the direction of the Battersea and Wandsworth 
Educational Council, of a skilfnl little volume entitled 
‘Battersea Park as a Centre for Nature Study.’ This 
gives a detailed account of the plants, birds, insects, and 
other phases of nature and wild life which occur in 
Battersea Park and its neighbourhood ; but much of its 
information, as well as the suggestions which it throws 
out for lines of inquiry and discussion, would be almost 
equally applicable to other parts of London.”—The 
Times. 

“It is a suggestive and stimulating little book, and 
nothing, perhaps, is more interesting than its scope.”— 
The Spectator. 
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Group of Silver Birches, Wimbledon Common. 


Photograph by Mr, Jesse Packham. 
Frontispicce. 
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PREFACE 


THE purpose of this volume is to awaken an intelligent 
interest in the grandest of our suburban open spaces. 
The ordinary townsman who strolls up West Hill, 
Wandsworth, crosses over to the Windmill, and then 
descends to Queen’s Mere, returns with the news that 
he has seen Wimbledon Common. That this is a 
vast mistake the following pages, brief though they 
be, will fully prove. 

He does not know Wimbledon Common who is 
not familiar with its labyrinths of leafy glades, its 
tangled thickets of wild red rose, bramble, and honey- 
suckle; who has not often traversed its turfy plateau, 
and had the perfumes of odoriferous herbs borne in 
upon his senses ; who has not pondered over its rusty 
pebbles, and wondered whence they came; tried to 
acquaint himself with what may be gleaned of local 
history ; felt Borrow’s “wind upon the heath,” and 
rambled through the bird Paradise of Beverley Vale. 
To appreciate the Common in its many varying moods 
one must visit it at all available hours of the day— 
if not of the night. Standing within the ancient Camp, 
he must gaze on Epsom Downs and detect Leith Hill 
glimmering through a diaphanous haze of blue, or from 


Gravelly Hill he must scan the distant heights of 
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Harrow Weald. To linger over these panoramic 
beauties would be to court a charge of exaggeration 
or of wilful posing, the visitor must therefore see 
and decide for himself. 

In these days, when Nature-study is becoming 
popular, and is wisely pursued in the open air, neither 
teacher nor scholar could find a better haunt than 
Wimbledon Common, which, so far, has not been 
seriously injured by the “improver,’ who delights to 
turn such areas into park-lands. Perchance the teacher, 
as well as the solitary student who has no one to lend 
him aid, will find these chapters helpful and stimulating. 
For this reason, the facts have not been expressed too 
technically except where space was limited. Some- 
thing, it is true, must be left to the industry of the 
learner, but if he will realize his opportunities, and 
make use of spare minutes, much may be done. A 
spark of enthusiasm, a little glimmer of imagination, 
a desire to be interested, the will to observe and to be 
patient—these will help him to understand faintly the 
secret of the incalculable ages which have built up the 
Common. 

The geological section has been extended somewhat 
beyond its proportionate length, but this was impera- 
tive, partly because the subject does not seem to have 
been adequately considered hitherto, save in many 
scattered papers, and partly because the conclusions 
must be approached step by step. As one pauses, after 
a perusal of the theories outlined by Mr. W. Whitaker, 
one is overwhelmed by the complexity of the problem 
and the need for careful statement is doubly impressed 
on the mind. The help received from the valuable 
writings of Messrs. Whitaker, H. B. Woodward, A. S. 
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Kennard, M. A. C. Hinton, H. W. Monckton, and 
others, must be freely and thankfully acknowledged 
in this connexion. To numerous friends gratitude is 
due. Mr. H. Lamont, of Roehampton, and Mr. G. H. 
Vize, of Putney, have contributed many items of 
local information. A few troublesome questions re- 
lating to the history of the Common have been cleared 
up by Mr. Percival Birkett, of Lincoln’s Inn, Clerk to 
the Conservators. Mr. O. Saville has kindly furnished 
a representative list of butterflies, and Mr. W. J. Lucas, 
B.A. F.E.S., of Kingston, a list of grasshoppers and 
miscellaneous insects. Mr. E. Grubb, of Roehampton, 
supplied most of the details about the fishes, and the 
section on bird-life has been improved by a com- 
parison of private notes with records made by Mr. 
Maurice Hill, K.C., of Wimbledon. Mr. Arthur Bonner 
has been consulted with respect to some of the place- 
names, and Mr. William Watson, a particularly able 
botanist, has assisted in verifying the flora of the 
Common. The lichens have been identified by Mr. 
R. Paulson, F.R.M.S. Lastly, the writer is indebted 
to Mr. Sydney Harrowing and Mr. Jesse Packham for 
indispensable services in illustrating the book, and thus 
greatly enhancing whatever value it may possess. 

For the sake of uniformity, the botanical nomencla- 
ture adopted by Mr. G. C. Druce in his latest edition 
of Hayward’s “Botanist’s Pocket-Book” has been 
followed, and it is hoped that the use of this standard 
of reference will tend to greater clearness. With regard 
to localities, it has been reluctantly decided that it 
would not be prudent to betray the precise haunts 
of such species as are in danger of extermination. 

It remains to say that the latest information re- 
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specting the progress of the “Wimbledon and Putney 
Commons Extension Fund” has been courteously 
supplied by Mr. Richardson Evans, M.A., the Honorary 
Secretary. The boundaries, both of the newly acquired 
portion of land and of the “ Options Area” are inserted 
in the map, and one fervently hopes that a sufficient 
sum of money will shortly be subscribed to purchase 
this outer strip, and thus preserve for ever the natural 
beauty of the western edge of the Common. As Mr. 
Evans has well expressed it, “There is a beauty no 
doubt in a city sunset ; but clear skies and pure trans-. 
lucent atmosphere (when the growth of London has 
left them still within the easy reach of the citizen) 
are forms of civic wealth that are worth an effort to 


preserve.” 
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_ WIMBLEDON COMMON 


CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


“The earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at first ; 
Nature is rude and incomprehensible at first, 
Be not discouraged, keep on, there are divine things well 


envelop'd. 
I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful than 


words can tell.” 
WALT WHITMAN. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON and Putney Heath, which to- 
gether form a continuous stretch of open country 
occupy the higher portion of a well-marked plateau, 
outlined by an irregular rectangle about 3} miles in 
length and 14 miles in width. The estimated area 
of the united commons is about I,000 acres,! exclusive 
of the strip of 32 acres west of the Beverley recently 
acquired by purchase.2 About 730 acres of this total 

* This estimate is given by Lord Eversley; another compu- 


tation is 1,045 acres. 

7 The purchase of the so-called “Options Area,” which the 
public-spirited “Extension Committee” is anxious to secure, 
would add a further area of 140 acres to the Common. The 
Hon. Sec. to the Committee is Mr. Richardson Evans, M.A., 
The Keir, Wimbledon, and the Hon. Treas, Sir Robert Hensley, 


Glenton House, Putney. 
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represent waste land of the old Manor of Wimbledon, 
200 acres, waste situated in the parish of Putney, while 
the remaining 70 acres were formerly allotted to 
tenants of Wimbledon Manor holding lands in the 
parishes of Wandsworth and Battersea. 

Popularly, the two commons are supposed to be 
separated by the Kingston Road, but the artificial 
boundary between the parishes of Wimbledon and 
Putney, settled, after a fierce dispute, by the Tithe 
Commissioners in 1841, is marked by a line of posts 
running in a general westerly direction from the private 
grounds of Heathfield to a post north of the Windmill, 
and thence trending a little more to the south-west 
as far as Beverley Lane. In strictness, however, not 
all the territory to the north of the boundary belongs 
to Putney Heath. The triangular patch of land of 
which Tibbet’s Corner is the apex, the line running 
north of Heathfield to the mill being the base, was 
(see the general map, at end) formerly the parcel 
of waste over which the tenants of Battersea and 
Wandsworth had rights of common. This isosceles 
triangle forms part of the civil parish of Wandsworth. 

The tableland is of no great elevation, the highest 
point on the map being marked 198 feet O.D. (It will 
prevent confusion if it be at once explained that “O.D.,” 
or Ordnance Datum, denotes the mean sea-level at 
Liverpool, which is 065 feet below the general main 
level around the coast.) Approaching the heath from 
Wimbledon town, one sees a wide, open waste, clad 
in the mid-distance with heather, brake, and gorse. 

* Not, as frequently stated, tenants of the Manors of Wands- 


worth and Battersea. Such tenants would have rights over the 
commons of their own manors. 
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Behind this is a background of birches. The Windmill 
forms a prominent object on the higher part of the 
plateau, and a little behind this, where the ridge runs 
approximately north and south, the ground drops down 
a steep wooded slope to Beverley Vale on the west, only 
to rise again in the parklands and plantations of Rich- 
mond. To the south, also, there is a rather abrupt fall 
towards the suburban districts of Cottenham Park and 
New Malden. Here, too, lies Wimbledon Wood, still 
unfelled. Northwards, the prospect is limited by the 
trees and villas of Roehampton, where the tall spire of 
the parish church is a striking landmark. Could we now, 
in imagination, remove the bricks and mortar, we should 
see the plateau on that side more gently shelving away 
towards the Thames, until it almost reaches a dead level 
at Barnes and Barn Elms. Lastly, along the eastern 
edge of the combined moorlands there is a well-made 
highway, beloved by the cyclist, which, under the names 
of Putney Heath and Park Side, conducts the wayfarer 
from the “Green Man” on Putney Hill to the main 
street of Wimbledon. Bordering this thoroughfare, a long 
line of mansions, with their large gardens, screens from 
view the fields and roads of Wimbledon Park, and thus 
conceals the stages by which the plateau descends east- 
wards to the valley of the Wandle. Of Wimbledon 
Park, now, alas! rapidly becoming covered with houses, 
we shall only have to deal incidentally, though its 
beauties are not yet all departed. Once a fine botanical 
treasure-ground, both for native and exotic plants, the 
“ Park ” still contains a roadside flora which will occa- 
sionally arrest attention. But to a large extent this 
domain is inaccessible. Moreover, its geological strata 
—those of the London Clay—are not especially attractive. 
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Having taken a general survey of our Common, we 
again remind ourselves that the heath does not by any 
means occupy the whole tableland (see contour map). 
A preliminary inspection of the surface features shows 
that the higher land is, or has once been, covered more 
or less regularly with flint gravel. Even where the 
gravel is not exposed to foot and eye, the tussocks 
of wiry grass and the stunted vegetation betray the 
existence of a poor soil. Over a large space the 
presence of the underlying London Clay is inferred, 
since, from time immemorial, gravel has been scooped 
out to repair the local roads, leaving clayey hollows, 
Apart from the effects on the flora, one notices that 
the result of this removal has been twofold—the heath 
appears to be more denuded of its drift than should 
be the case, and the irregularities caused by the unfilled 
pits and dells relieve the surface, which otherwise is as 
magnificently wild as in bygone ages. 

Some of the ancient excavations, a little enlarged, and 
reshaped, it may be, are now represented by ponds. The 
impervious clay having once been reached, the water 
was effectually held up. One small pond by the road- 
side, opposite the northern entrance to the tortuous 
Inner Park Road, is used by carters and van-drivers 
as a “water-splash ” for their horses. Some of the other 
ponds will come under notice as we proceed. 

* Broadly speaking, the gravelly part of the Common 
extends westwards as far as the imposing north-to-south 
ridge already mentioned. There are a few westerly 
projections from this straight line, while towards the 


southern boundary the gravel, following the contour |; 


of the tableland, expands into a large south-westerly 
lobe which encloses Caesar’s Camp. These deviations 
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NEAT. 1a, Pe 5 : 
" I.—Map of the imbledon Plateau, showing the contours at intervals of 25 feet. 


Drawn by Mr. Sydney Harrowing (after E. Hammond). 


Between pp, 16 and 17, 
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excepted, the gravels rapidly become thinner as we 
descend to the clay bottom near the Beverley, and 
we are led to infer that the “ bedrock” of the Common 
—that which map-makers would term the “ solid 
geology”—is represented by London Clay. For reasons 
to be given afterwards, it is suggested that there may 
possibly be present a formation intermediate between 
the London Clay and the heath gravel. The origin of 
the clay and the gravel, the shape, staining, and mineral 
character of the pebbles, the action of the little streams 
which furrow the plateau on the western side—these are 
some of the problems which will present themselves to 
the thoughtful rambler. Now it will be impossible here 
to present every conclusion as the result of direct obser- 
vation and deduction. Not only is book space limited, 
but a more serious difficulty is the limitation of the area 
itself. To understand even so small a district—and, 
indeed, because it is so small—it is essential to stray 
beyond its borders, and ascertain what is known of the 
neighbouring countryside. And we shall soon find that 
the story of our Common is intimately bound up with 
the story of the “ London Basin.” 

The London Basin may be considered as a fairly 
well-marked portion of the Lower Thames Basin, which, 
in turn, occupies a syncline, or trough, formed by the 
curvature of the rocks beneath the Thames and parts 
of the contiguous counties of Kent, Surrey, Essex, and 
Middlesex. Most of the geological formations met with 


* The convenient though somewhat arbitrary term “ London 
Basin” is here used to denote the area roughly bordered by the 
heights of Hampstead, Harrow, Wimbledon, Norwood, and 
Shooters Hill. In strictness, the far-spreading Chalk Downs 
should be included. 
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in Surrey, for example, bend gently beneath London 
in such a manner as to reappear, though in reverse 
order, on the northern side of the area. To take one 
instance: the strata of the Chalk, so familiar on our 
Surrey Downs, slope almost imperceptibly towards the 
north, burrow under London, and again present their 
upturned edges in the Chiltern Hills and Dunstable 
Downs. The same feature is observed in other forma- 
tions, but the behaviour of the Chalk is particularly 
suited for study, because the whole thickness has been 
carefully divided into life-zones, according to the char- 
acter of the enclosed fossils at different “ horizons,” 
or geological levels. Hence the outcrops on the two 
sides of the basin can be readily compared and deter- 
minations verified by the expert. The correlated strata 
of the London Clay, though fairly well established as a 
whole, are not so easily traceable in detail ; yet even 
here the sandy “basement bed,” with its rounded flint 
pebbles, is clearly recognized. 

The syncline of the Thames Basin, which has just 
been described, was probably associated, both in time 
and in mode of origin, with what is known as the 
Wealden anticline. This anticline, or saddleback, repre- 
sents a series of strata belonging to various epochs, 
which were long ago folded or arched into the form of 
an elongated dome, or an inverted boat. The dome 
itself, which extended over the area loosely known as 
the Weald of Kent and Sussex, has since been denuded 
away, and to the untrained eye can be detected no 
longer as an anticline. But the former continuity of 
the strata in the form of an arch is one of the truisms 
of geology, and when the student has once grasped the 
elementary principle of the Wealden structure, and has 
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examined the “lie of the land,” the axiom proves ines- 
capable. The earth-movements which bent the strata 
into the Wealden anticline and the Thames syncline 
probably began in the Eocene epoch (see Table, p. 22), 
and were partially renewed at intervals, dying out, it is 
supposed, in the later Pliocene period. 

To prevent misconception, it must at once be stated 
that the concave curvature of the Thames Basin, and 
consequently, in some degree, that of the included Lon- 
don Basin, is generally over-emphasized. Most text- 
books give diagrams in which the vertical scale is 
greater than the horizontal. The result is to make 
the section across London actually resemble a some- 
what shallow basin. Yet, in the case of the Chalk— 
for instance, the northerly dip in Surrey, though locally 
variable, does not, according to the observations of 
Mr. G. W. Young, average more than 14°, or an equiva- 
lent of 117 feet per mile. In other words, the inclina- 
tion of the strata is so slight that it could not be 
represented on a page of this book, supposing that the 
scale were truly constructed for both height and width. 
The distortion which the draughtsman has to sanction, 
however, is partly defensible, since it is what we com- 
monly encounter when viewing a landscape. Mr. W. 
Whitaker has well remarked that the foreshortening of the 
front part of the picture impresses the height of the hills 
on the retina, so that the gradual slopes by which those 
summits are reached become obscured. Nevertheless, 
it is needful constantly to correct the erroneous ideas 
gained by looking at the customary diagrams of the 
Thames Basin and the contained London Basin. Even 
if we discard the notion of a “basin,” and adopt the 
happy comparison of a shallow saucer or an oval tea- 
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tray, there will still be a danger of over-estimating the 
height of the rim of the metropolitan depression. For, 
although the northern rim of the imaginary tea-tray 
reaches an elevation of 441 feet at Hampstead Heath, 
it must be recollected that the width of our tray is 
above 11 miles from north to south. This northern 
rim is fairly well marked by the eminences at Harrow, 
Hampstead, and Stamford Hill, but the corresponding 
rampart on the south is more discontinuous, and is 
represented mainly in Shooters Hill and the heights 
of Sydenham and Norwood. Add to these modifica- 
tions of the contour the obvious breaches which the 
Thames makes at each end of the long diameter on 
entering and leaving the depression, and take account 
of the gaps made in the barrier by each tributary 
stream, and it will be seen that the tea-tray furnishes 
but a rough illustration. Still further, the floor of the 
basin is not even ; there are sinuosities, platforms, and 
minor ridges. A model in relief will readily make this 
clear. The elevated land at Ludgate Hill, Hyde Park, 
and Notting Hill on the north, faced by the rising 
grounds of Streatham, Brixton, and Clapham on the 
south, will serve as good examples of the inequalities. 
The underground rolling of the strata, of which we have 
also evidence, may be neglected, since it is not visible. 
After noting these general considerations we may 
proceed to review our own upland Common, and it will 
be well to notice the nomenclature to be employed. 
The four main geological eras which are recognized 
by geologists are:— 
I. The Eozoic, or Archaean ; 

II. The Palaeozoic, or Primary ; 

III. The Mesozoic, or Secondary ; and 

IV. The Cainozoic, or Tertiary. 
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To these, for. the sake of convenience, may be added 
the much briefer era reaching to the times in which we 
are now living, 


V. The Quaternary, or Post-Tertiary. 


As the result of numerous deep borings made in 
various parts of the London Basin, it is now known 
that representative formations belonging to all these 
eras, except the first-named, exist beneath London. 
For our present purpose, the Eozoic and Primary rocks 
may be ignored. One alone of the Secondary epochs— 
the Cretaceous—will claim inspection. More attention 
must be given to the Tertiary strata, and still more to 
the Quaternary. 

Let us now summarize the geological formations to 
which reference will be made, following the maxim 
“From the known to the unknown,” and presenting the 
rocks in downward succession. With the few exceptions 
indicated, all the members of the rock-systems here 
given are known to exist in the Wimbledon district. 

The student would do well to begin work by visiting 
the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. There he 
will see a model of the London district, coloured 
according to the formations. The model is in sections, 
and can be raised block by block, so as to expose the 
thicknesses of the underlying strata, and since two of 
the sections cross the Wimbledon area, the insight 
thus obtained is invaluable. 

Commencing with the newest strata of our Common, 
we find first, a thin layer of dark, peaty, heath soil which 
seldom exceeds a foot in thickness. The peat seems to 
accumulate very slowly on the dry moor. In certain 
spots, for example near the cottages or at the rubbish 
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shoots in disused pits, we get real “made earth,” ex- 
tending to a depth of 3 or 4 feet. Around the cottages, 
too, one observes that there is a spit or two of improved 
and cultivable soil. 


Era. Epoch. Age. | Kind of Rock. 


HOLOCENE, or} Present day | “ Made earth.” Allu- | Technically, the“Re- 

RECENT Early Iron vium, mud, silt, cent Period” goes 
Age peat. back to the time 
Bronze Age | Gravels at lowest | whenthelandstood 
Neolithic levels of present | 60-80 feet above its 
Age valleys. present level. 


alley brick-earth | Abundanceofanimal 

(mixture of sand, | remains. 

PLEISTOCENE | Palaeolithic, loam, clay). 
or Older |} Valley gravels(grav- | Advent of man. 
Stone Age |] els and sand of an- 

cientriver terraces). 

Boulder Clay. Deposits not found 
south of theThames. 
Glacial (of || ? Newer Plateau | Athigher levels than 

Midlands) gravel (including, | thevalley gravels. 
perhaps, Wimble- 
\ don sheet). 


QUATERMARY, 


aS O_O a 


PLIOCENE Not represented in the London Basin by deposits, but 
MIOCENE by earth-movements and the denudation of pre-existing 
>» | OLIGOCENE surfaces. 
g Lower Bagshot Sands. Fine sand, with loams, clay, and 
rs pebbles ; : 
2 | Eocene London Clay. Stiff brown or bluish-grey clay. 


Woolwich and Reading Beds. Plastic, mottled clay, 
with beds of sand and pebbles, and blocks of pudding- 
stone, 


Thanet Sand. Buff or greenish-grey sands. 
SSS 


| Chalk. White limestone, with slight admixture of earthy 


cretaceous { matter, and nodules and layers of flint. 


Saco MDARY, || 


It is with the next layer, the sheet of gravel, that our 
difficulties begin. Something may be gleaned by direct 
observation of the sections visible. We notice that the 
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gravels are for the most part well-stratified, and that 
they usually alternate with beds of brown sand. Often 
there is manifest “ cross-bedding,” hence we infer that 
the deposition was due to water action, and that there 
were frequent changes in the direction and velocity of 
the currents. The pebbles are for the most part 
abraded flints. We know that the flint originally came 
from the Chalk, while the trituration was caused by 
rolling in water. Some of the flints retain their edges 
to a very slight degree; these sub-angular specimens 
are rusty brown in colour. The cortex, and even a 
portion of the inner substance, contain a little oxide of 
iron. We further observe that the pebbles usually lie in 
a ground-mass of sand. And so we might proceed, by 
observation and inference, to form some sound con- 
clusions, but we should ultimately be checked and 
compelled to leave our plateau to discover what can be 
learned from a general study of rivers and their work. 

Most persons are aware that gravels are usually 
formed by river-action. But, clearly, the Wimbledon 
gravels cannot have been accumulated during the 
historic period, or by the present enfeebled Thames, 
which creeps along its plain-track lazily carrying to the 
sea its burden of fine materials. Have these Wimbledon 
gravels been deposited by the Thames at all during any 
stage of its existence? That is the problem which we 
must strive to answer, though by a rather roundabout 
method. Seeing, however, that undoubted Thames 
gravels fringe the lower slopes of our plateau towards 
the north, we must attempt in the first place to explain 
the presence of these acknowledged river deposits. 

The writings of Professors W. M. Davis and J. W. 
Powell concerning the work of rivers in general, and the 
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researches of Messrs. M. A. C. Hinton and A. S. 
Kennard respecting the development of the Lower 
Thames Valley particularly, have made many matters 
clear which before were dark and hidden. The contri- 
butions of these authorities will be freely used in the 
next few paragraphs, 

Broadly considered, a river has three modes of work. 
(1) It erodes its banks ; (2) It corrodes, or, to make use 


of Powell’s shrewd distinction, it corrades its bed; and . 


(3) It carries detritus. The work of transportation is 
patent and familiar to all, hence perhaps its efficiency is 
underrated. The ability to sweep along detrital matter 
depends on the velocity of the stream. The velocity, 
again, is proportional to the volume of water and the 
declivity of the channel. Even with the same river 
there are variations of flood-time and drought, of high 
tide and low tide; while different sections of its course 
have discordant slopes. In all cases, however, we may 
safely apply the principle of Archimedes: a body 
immersed in water loses a part of its effective weight, 
and this loss varies inversely as the specific gravity of 
the body. Hence, bodies of varying masses may be 
swept along by the current with greater ease than 
would be the case if the full weight (as estimated in the 
air) had to be moved. More than this: any increase of 
speed soon tells on the freight. Huxley computed that 
a stream with a velocity of 6 inches per second could 
carry fine sand, 12 inches per second, fine gravel, while 
a speed of 36 inches per second would enable it to 
transport pebbles as large as a hen’s egg. His calcula- 
tions admittedly left out of account the shape of the 
pebbles: a rounded pebble would be more easily rolled 
along than a flat one of similar bulk. 
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Assuming that ice, frost, rain, and wind have jointly 
supplied the stream with a load to be carried, we must 
plainly understand that this load forms the tool or 
instrument by which the stream is to perform its work 
of corrosion and corrasion. This erosive power depends 
first on the character of the rocks to be traversed, a 
hard rock yielding less readily than a soft one. It 
depends, too, on the velocity, the volume, and the slope. 
Experiment has shown that the erosive capacity of a 
stream varies as the fourth power of the velocity, so 
that if the speed be doubled this capacity becomes sixteen 
times greater. 

Let us suppose that a river has its full initial load of 
material, comminuted to such a degree as to be suitable 
to the speed of the current. Such a river, Gilbert tells 
us, has no energy to spend on denudation ; its entire 
strength is needed to translate the water and its burden 
of sediment. In the second place, let the river have an 
excess of material. Its velocity is diminished, conse- 
‘quently some of the burden must be dropped, and a 
deposit is formed. Lastly, consider a river not fully 
loaded. This river can receive further material, which 
it not only transports, but utilizes as a tool to corrade 
its bed and erode its banks. Evidently, then, transport 
may be the only labour performed, or transport and 
erosion may take place at the same time. 

Given the requisite slope and volume, therefore, the 
material will not only be carried.along, but it will be 
constantly used to do destructive work until the river 
arrives at its “grade” or “ base-level of erosion.” When 
this stage has been reached the river can barely carry 

‘away the materials supplied to itself and its tributaries 
by rain-wash. It cannot cut down its channel further, 


Fic. 1.—Diagram to illustrate the initiation of river curves. In I, an obstacle at O deflects the original stream, 
ACDB, with the result that the banks are undercut at U, U', U”, corresponding shoals being formed 
at G, G',G”. In II, the process is carried further; the course of the original stream being shown by 
the dotted lines. 
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unless some tectonic, ze., structural, earth-movement 
causes the land to be elevated, or, as some would say, 
the sea to be depressed. Such an elevation, as we shall 
learn, has occurred more than once in the history of the 
Thames Valley. 

The river at its base-level can do little more than 
wander about the broad floor of its valley, performing 
slow lateral erosion meanwhile. Though its plain-track 
necessarily has a slight inclination, yet the waters begin 
to drop their load. Any trivial obstacle diverts the 
stream a little. The result is that a series of curves 
is initiated, and these are ever shifting (Fig. 1). On 
the steeper, outer, curve—that which is concave with 
respect to the stream—there is a greater velocity, and 
the river gnaws away the bank. The material which 
is thus fretted, pushed, and dragged from the hollow 
bank is laid down as a shoal on the inner, convex, side, 
where the current -is slack. Such a shoal has been 
appropriately called a “toe-spit,” from its resemblance 
in form to the toe of a boot. Undercutting on one side 
is associated with an undertow, and consequent choking 
of the stream on the other side, and the loop, once 
formed, is driven farther and farther away from the 
original median line. The loop is again and again 
repeated, as one curve advances the other recedes. Thus 
the comparatively straight course becomes serpentine, 
and the river gradually shifts from one side of the valley 
bottom to the other. The familiar semi-circular loops, 
called by American writers “oxbows,” are repeatedly 
produced. The least oscillation of the earth’s surface 
aids the process. Again, the various positions deserted 
by the river become occupied by a flat sheet of gravel or 
sand, which in flood-time are overspread and levelled ; 
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but the day will perhaps come when the stream begins 
to swing back across the floor. It will then intersect 
and recut patches of material which it had previously 
laid down. Incidentally, it may be noted that Sir A. 
Geikie cites authority to show that the width of the 
meander belt may be taken as eighteen times that of 
the stream. i 

The lateral movements do not complete the story, for 
by an analogous process there is a gradual shifting of 
the curves downstream. Should the land be raised ever 
so little, the energy of the river is, to that degree, revived. 
The projecting convex spurs or toe-spits are slowly 
reduced to mere cusps, and at length entirely disappear. 
In short, the loop moves bodily down the valley. All 
this action tends to produce a tolerably even landscape, 
disposed around rather low river banks, while the 
sinuous lower part of the valley itself becomes built 
up seawards. 

We may take it as established, then, that the gravel 
patches indicate the approach of base-level, and perhaps 
a slight pause in crust movement. The mature river 
drops the load—the material with which it carved out 
its valley—and the mounds or sheets thus formed remain 
as witnesses. Should an upward movement begin after 
a mound has been built up, the stream again burrows 
downwards, leaving the gravel as a terrace to mark 
the level at which the water once flowed. When the 
river reaches its grade a second time a fresh sheet 
of material will be spread out, which may eventually, 
owing to renewed uplift, form a terrace at a level lower 
than that of the first. 

A warning will here be valuable to the beginner, who 
may ask: How can a terrace, perched at a height of 100 
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feet, be older than one which 
stands at 50 feet? Is not this 
a contradiction of the law 
which states that the lowest 
beds, where undisturbed, are 
the oldest? There is here no 
breach of the law of super- 
position. The upper terrace 
does not lie on the lower, nor 
can it overspread the lower, 
except in cases of slipping— 
it simply rests at a higher 
geographical level (Fig. 2). 
Only the tyro need be re- 
minded of the fallacies of such 
diagrams as that shown in 
Fig. 2; nowhere in Nature 
do we find the terrace-steps 
projected -with geometrical 
accuracy. There is, neverthe- 
less, one seeming paradox; a 
newer bed of sand or gravel 
sometimes oversteps an older 
one which would be normally 
at a higher level. This may 
‘happen when there is a series 
of great inundations of flood- 
waters, or when the lower 
valley is temporarily dammed 
up by ice. Then the waters 
cover the greater part of the 
valley floor, so that shoal and 
deep may alike be concealed. 
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At such times a fine “inundation mud” may settle 
down from the waters, which are now compelled to 
remain rather tranquil. Deposits of this kind, repre- 
sented by loams and “ brick-earths,” are found at various 
places in the Thames Valley, indicating successive stages 
of the history of theriver. The bulk of this fine material 
was doubtless spoil collected from the waste of the 
Bagshot Sands and the London Clay. The typical brick- 
earth, which received its name from its former impor- 
tance to brick-makers, is a brown, sandy loam. It is 
seen, not merely overlying and overlapping a gravel 
which is separated from it in time by so slight an 
interval that we may consider the formations almost 
contemporaneous, but it oversteps, in an attenuated 
sheet, gravels at greater elevations and of greater age 
than those which are its time-equivalent. 

Reverting to the terraces, as we must now call them, 
a little reflection will show that where the rocks to 
be corroded are hard and resistant, each progressive 
lowering of the base level, or, to express the condition 
alternatively, each uplift of the river-bed, will leave behind 
its record in a clean-cut ledge, or true terrace. Each 
shelf of this kind will indicate a stage at which the river 
paused and then renewed its energy. This principle 
holds true everywhere for hard strata ; but in our district, 
where the rocks were soft and non-resistant, the terraces, 
though perhaps large and striking, have been greatly 
altered, and, in some cases, obliterated by the successive 
movements and by subsequent denudation. Moreover, 
if the opinion held by Messrs. Hinton and Kennard, 
that the Lower Thames Valley never had a very 
steep gradient, be accepted as correct, it follows that we 
must look upon our gravel terraces more as the results of 
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prolonged fluviatile action than of simple earth-move- 
ments mainly. These movements, whether of elevation 
or depression, though important in their total extent, 
have been of a gently sustained character. Perhaps, 
as will be suggested hereafter, an exception must be 
‘made for one period, when the gradient was more 
pronounced, 

In the Lower Thames Valley four main terraces or 
benches are discernible, though they are very im- 
perfectly preserved, because of the loose, incoherent 
nature of the component materials. We may also 
detect intermediate terraces, marking minor pauses 
or oscillations, but these gravels are of insignificant 
extent. Viewed generally, our terraces are “ paired,” 
that is, they are met with on each side of the river, 
at elevations roughly corresponding to- one another. 
Thus, these broken patches of gravel, ring within ring, 
approximately follow the contours of the valley floor. 

The classification of the terraces, as now modified by 
Messrs. Hinton and Kennard, is as follows :— 

first Terrace—Deposits found at an elevation of 
130 feet O.D., or more. Example: Dartford 
Heath, and, possibly, Wimbledon Common, 
though the latter is provisionally classed as 
“Plateau Gravel.” 

Second Terrace (also known as the High, Upper, 
or 100-foot Terrace)—Found at elevations of 
65-100 feet. Examples: Ealing, Highbury, 
Islington, Balham, Tooting, Streatham. 

Third Terrace (Middle or 50-foot Terrace).—Gravels 
and brick-earths at heights from 40 to 60 feet. 
Examples: Kensington, Stoke Newington, 
Crayford, Erith. 
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Fourth, or Low Terrace—Deposits at heights of 
Io-25 feet, or more, Examples: Battersea, 
Westminster, Chiswick, Barnes, Petersham. 

Two most important points should be carefully 
noted. The heights of- the terraces are measured 
from the existing surfaces of the tablelands or hill- 
tops which they cover, not from the solid platforms 
on which the deposits rest. This is illogical, because 
the base of a terrace must be older than the summit, 
seeing that the base represents the line at which the 
slackening current first began to release its load of 
pebbles. The present method of reckoning, however, 
seems fixed. Besides this, there are numerous terraces 
in which, as a consequence of slipping of material from 
above, or of transgression of brick-earth from below, 
the real base is not ascertainable. We must remember, 
therefore, that at Dartford, for instance, the terrace is 
said to reach 130 feet O.D., but the actual base is 
go feet O.D. We shall find little trouble of this kind 
at Wimbledon, where, instead of a thickness of 40 feet 
of material, we get probably about a third of that 
amount. 

The second caution concerns nomenclature. Origin- 
ally, three Thames terraces were recognized: Upper, 
Middle, and Lower. The discovery of river gravels 
older than those of the “Upper Terrace” necessitated 
a change of names, hence the term First Terrace does 
not nowadays imply the same as the Upper or High. 
Perhaps this most ancient, or First Terrace, should be 
alternatively known as the Uppermost. 

An interesting problem arises at this point. Taking 
the 100-foot Terrace as an example, Was the gravel at 
that stage ever continuous over the whole floor of the 
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then existing valley? Messrs, Hinton and Kennard, 
arguing from the noticeable constancy in elevation and 
the lithological uniformity of the terraces, answer in the 
affirmative. If we accept this belief, we must assume 
that a large part of the original gravel flat so formed 
has since been cleared away by vertical erosion, by 
slipping, and by the action of tributary streams, From 
what has been said this assumption is reasonable. We 
must remember that, although at the very outset the 
young river would be narrower, and perhaps shallower, 
than at a later period, yet, as it drew near its “grade” 
it would move, little by little, across the meander belt. 
Leaving its old channel it would form a new one, now 
in the middle, now at the side of the plain-track, and 
again, doubtless, it would cut through its earlier bed. 
Meanwhile, other influences might be at work increasing 
the volume of the waters. This is very different from 
supposing that the river was broad enough to cover the 
whole floor of the valley. Such a phenomenon would 
be rare, and would be confined to times of flood. The 
Thames of the First Terrace, nevertheless, had probably 
a greater water-supply than it has at present, but not 
to such an extent as is frequently supposed. 

The story of the building of our four sets of terraces 
has been reconstructed by several observers, and 
possesses great fascination. The Uppermost Terrace, 
typified by the gravels of Dartford Heath, represents 
a resting-stage, or at least a period of diminished 
erosion, in the history of a bygone Thames, which 
must have excavated a deep valley and deposited 
on its floor these lasting relics. In other words, 
what is now, as a result of denudation, a hill or 
plateau, was at that period the bottom of a valley. 
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When we come to discuss the Wimbledon gravels, 
this stage of the history of the river must be 
recalled. 

After the deposition of the First or Uppermost 
Terrace, the land was slowly raised to the extent 
of about 30 feet above its former level. The river 
began to corrode its bed, and to work its way down- 
wards until its base-level was again reached. Then the 
slackening waters could no longer support their burden, 
and the series of Second or High Terrace gravels was 
left behind as a pledge of work accomplished. Again a 
gradual upheaval set in, and it is computed that this did 
not cease until the land had been raised some 40-50 feet. 
A second time the river was rejuvenated, and began 
to cut its channel to the greatest depth now per- 
mitted. To effect this work a great lapse of time was 
necessary. During this period, the principal features 
of the Lower Thames Valley, as we know them, were 
sculptured, and at the close the general outlines of the 
landscape approximated to those of the present day. 
As the cycle neared its end, the Third or Middle 
Terrace was constructed. This terrace includes the 
gravel sheets which, from their occurrence at an average 
height of 50 feet O.D., are appropriately grouped to- 
gether as the “ 50-foot Terrace.” 

Destruction was again to follow construction. A fresh 
land-movement commenced, but this time the surface 
was raised only 20 feet. Nevertheless, the river was 
compelled to work its way down once again to its grade. 
The earlier gravel flats and the underlying clay were 
exposed to denudation, and the weakening currents laid 
down aconsiderable portion of those loamy deposits 
which we term brick-earth. At the close of this episode 
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the river-bed, it is computed, was not far above the 
present high-water mark. The Fourth or lowest Terrace 
was then accumulated. This terrace reaches almost to 
the very edge of the modern river at Battersea and West- 
minster. Indeed, it lies so low that its foot is situated 
only a little above the Holocene alluvium, though a 
vast interval of time separates the two deposits. For we 
have now to show that, between the formation of the 
Fourth Terrace and that of the alluvium, the land rose 
to a height of 60-80 feet, and afterwards sank to a 
like extent. 

This great elevation of 60-80 feet provided new 
base-levels, to which the river was then constrained 
vigorously to work its way. Every inch of increased 
relative altitude brought with it new energy. The river 
scooped and scoured out adeep channel or gorge, which 
is now blocked up and buried. The presence of this 
channel not being now visible by signs above ground, 
we can only learn of its existence when excavations are 
made for piers and bridges. These borings have proved 
that, hidden beneath the modern river or the adjacent 
valley floor, there is a deep hollow filled with gravel. 
Records have been taken, at places ranging from 
Battersea on the west to Crossness and Greenhithe on 
the east. Varying thicknesses of gravel from 40 to 80 
feet have been noted, but it is not certain that the 
actual bottom has hitherto been reached. When this 
deep channel was being formed, there must have been 
a main stream which, at times, raced along with tor- 
rential velocity, and which was fed by tributaries of 
correspondingly steep gradients, coming down from 
high lands on the north and south. 

In dealing with the great uplift which followed the 
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formation of the Fourth Terrace, a fact of prime im- 
portance should be noticed. The former land-connec- 
tion between Britain and the Continent is a truism, but 
the periods which marked respectively the union and 
the separation are not so clearly established. It is 
becoming an accepted theory among geologists that 
Britain was not continuous with the mainland in the 
early Pleistocene period, nor perhaps during the time 
represented by the oldest valley terrace. The great 
uplift which followed the deposition of the Second or 
High Terrace, however, placed our country in connec- 
tion with France and the other neighbouring countries 
of Europe. ‘The upward movement thus commenced 
was continued with some intermission during the 
formation of the Fourth Terrace, perhaps almost until 
the dawn of the Neolithic period. 

This elevation made the North Sea a land area as 
far as a line drawn well to the north of the Dogger 
Bank. Beyond the actual coast there would also be an 
extensive belt of alluvium. Remains of the mammoth 
(Elephas primigenius), the woolly rhinoceros (R/inoceros 
antiquitatis), and the reindeer (Rangzfer tarandus), all 
indicative of a late Pleistocene fauna, have been dredged 
up from the estuary of the Thames, and from places in 
the bed of the North Sea so far north as the Dogger 
Bank. Land could not, therefore, have been far distant. 
It is believed that the Thames then formed part of a 
great Thames-Rhine-Elbe river system, the waters of 
which were conveyed over land which covered the 
present Straits of Dover, and that the mouth was in 
the direction of the Dogger Bank. The Darenth and 
the Medway of those days extended much farther to 
the north before they entered the main stream. In 
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the final stage of the Pleistocene epoch, when the land 
began to sink, the sea effected such inroads that oe 
chief contributory rivers were partially “ betrunked, 
and had to seek new points of confluence with the 
similarly shortened main stream. A portion of the 
waters then began to escape by the gap which we 
know as the Straits of Dover, this opening being 
really formed by the renewal, enlargement, and deepen- 
ing of a earlier breach. It has been conjectured that a 
hill-mass or tableland may have been left isolated 
around the Dogger Bank, and that this was the refuge 
of many of the older animals. 

The period of subsidence which began after the late 
Pleistocene gorge had been carved out produced 
immense changes. The rivers became silted up, for 
there was no longer a fall sufficient to enable them to 
scour their channels. The gravels which had been de- 
posited in the gorge became hidden by alluvium. Now 
and then we find an intercalated bed of peat in this 
alluvium, marking a pause in the downward movement. 
The river became tidal, and tidal clay was laid down 
far beyond Foulness and Sheppey. When the sea had 
encroached to its greatest limit, the configuration of 
the land was practically that of the present day. The 
Thames, a “dead”. river, was inescapably shut in 
at the very bottom of the floor, and was compelled 
thenceforth to remain within a comparatively narrow 
channel. The north-easterly extension of the old 
gravel-filled gorge was overflowed by the waters of 
the North Sea. 

One of the best proofs of this sinking of the land— 
or rise of the sea—is afforded by submerged forests. 
Oak-trees are especially abundant in these forests, and 
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their evidence is decisive. When, too, we find, as at 
Tilbury, buried trunks of yew remaining in their natural 
position, and when we remember that this tree is 
distinctly intolerant of salt water, Tennyson’s words 
are justified— 


“There roils the deep where grew the tree, 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen !” 


The concealed gravels of the buried gorge seem to 
represent a transitional stage between the Pleistocene 
and Holocene (Recent) periods. The top gravels 
themselves may be therefore provisionally termed early 
Neolithic (cf. Table, p. 22). Of the Holcene alluvial 
deposits, coming just after the last layers of the “ deep 
ballast” had been formed, the earliest are undoubtedly 
Neolithic, as attested by the presence of flint celts, 
knives, and scrapers. Neolithic celts, polished or simply 
chipped, are often dredged from the Thames bed; 
though it must be observed that the Thames preserves 
relics of all ages. The upper peat beds at Crossness 
have yielded objects of the Bronze Age, while at 
Walthamstow, dug-out canoes of this period have been 
revealed. Ruins of pile dwellings at Southwark and in 
the Lea valley tell of the early Iron Age. The alluvium 
at Crossness must have been dry land during the Roman 
occupation, because in that particular stratum inter- 
ments of Roman age have been brought to light. The 
Roman boat discovered at Westminster in 1910 was 
probably a craft that had been run aground and 
deserted. 

The story of human life, as told by the successive 
deposits from the Fourth Terrace onwards, may be thus 
interpreted— 
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RECENT OR HOLOCENE PERIOD (upward succession). 

i. Buried gravels (“deep ballast”). Transitional 
or Mesolithic below, but Neolithic in the upper 
portions. 

ii, Alluviunz. Neolithic period. Well chipped and 
polished implements. (c¢. B.C. 5|000—B.C. 2000.) 

ili, Peat beds, with alluvium. Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages; then Bronze Age only. (¢ B.C. 2000— 
B.C. 500.) 

iv. Peat and “Made soil.” Early Iron Age. (e. 
B.C. 500—c. A.D. 100.) 

v. “ Made soil.” Historic period. Relics from Roman, 
Saxon, Mediaeval and later periods. 


Since the Neolithic period few changes have occurred 
in the physical geography of our district. Some alluvial 
mud has been laid down as estuarine shoals, the forma- 
tion of a true delta being impossible because of the 
daily scour of the tides. Besides this fine material 
carried down in suspension, no small quantity of 
chemical salts has been borne away in solution. A 
little abrasion of the banks still goes on here and there, 
but for the most part the sides are protected. The first 
artificial embankments may perhaps go back to the 
Roman period. 

The alluvium does not reach so far as Wimbledon, 
but in the close vicinity of the northern boundary it is 
noticeable. In fact, it fringes the lower river at most 
points. The celebrated Runymede meadow is com- 
posed of alluvium; so are the muddy accumulations 
which form the aits or eyots in the stream at Staines, 
Surbiton, and Twickenham. Between Barnes and 
Putney the sheet has been increased in area by the help 
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of the Beverley. The best-known spreads of silt and mud, 
however, are those of the Isle of Dogs, Barking Level, and 
the Essex Marshes. The thickness of the deposits is 
very variable; at Battersea the alluvium ranges from 
7 to 16 feet, while at Charlton it reaches 35 feet. The 
levels, in general, are very low. At Barnes the deposit 
is but 14 feet above O.D., and at Rotherhithe a depres- 
sion of the surface to the extent of 4 or 5 feet would 
turn the district into a flooded marsh. 

There is one historical fact of cardinal importance 
connected with the alluvium: its unsuitability for early 
civilized settlements. To the primitive pile-dweller, 
indeed, the alluvium would not be altogether repellent. 
But the pile-dwelling was exceptional in Britain. The 
original settlement of the city of London depended 
on the presence of gravel and the absence of allu- 
vium. The same statement holds true for localities 
like Holborn and Islington, which in later centuries 
became populous, while other areas, where either allu- 
vium or London Clay predominated, were left unin- 
habited. Shallow wells, sunk in the porous gravel sub- 
soil, furnished the residents with water. There was also 
natural drainage, and even if the sewage polluted the 
water-supply this was a consideration that did not 
greatly disturb our forefathers. When the great water 
companies began to carry supplies to the districts on the 
London Clay and the alluvium, new centres of popula- 
tion were established in those hitherto lonely spots. 

We will now capitulate the evidence gleaned from an 
examination of the fossil remains found in the valley 
gravels. The most valuable testimony comes from the 
fossils which are known to be contemporaneous with 
the deposits in which they are found. The bench- 
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gravels contain other fossils, derived from older forma- 
tions, which are indeed useful in tracing the sources of 
the material. Types of these remains are shown in 
Fig. 3. They are generally much water-worn ; 1n fact, 
were they composed of a substance less durable than 
flint, they would have perished long ago. Because the 
gravels are so porous we find only the hardest parts of 
any entombed animals preserved. The flesh would 
decay ; small bones would be crushed to pieces; the 
inorganic parts of many large bones would be dissolved 
by the infiltration of acidulated waters. Frequently 
teeth and tusks of large animals are the only relics left. 
With the brick-earth, alluvium, and peat the case is 
different. Frail structures, such as bones and teeth of 
fish, voles and lemmings, with delicate molluscan shells 
and seeds of plants, have received little damage. 

It will be recollected that our valley “bench” or 
“ drift” gravels belong to the later Pleistocene age. Of 
great interest to us is the knowledge that man was 
living here throughout the period represented by these 
gravels. His actual advent in Britain was doubtless 
somewhat earlier, but this is a troublous problem. The 
flint tools and weapons of these Palaeolithic immigrants, 
rough and rude but well adapted to simple needs, are 
found in almost every bed of true river-gravel. As the 
periods follow one another, signs of improved skill can 
be traced in form and workmanship; but owing to 
subsequent admixture and reassortment of the gravels, 
our classification cannot be very precise. Several clear 
types, however, such as the ovoid and pear-shaped 
implements, can easily be detected, while the latest forms 
approach the products of the Neolithic craftsman. So 
far as I know, there is no genuine record of the dis- 
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covery of Palaeolithic implements at Wimbledon 
Common—a significant absence, which must be again 
noticed. 

Of the mammals represented in the brick-earths and 
gravels, some, like the otter, red deer, and roe deer, still 
survive in Britain. Others are known to have lingered 
on into historic times, when they were exterminated by 
man; the wolf, wild boar, bear, and beaver are good 
examples. A third group comprises animals which 
were extinct in Britain before the dawn of history. 
The hippopotamus, lion, hyena, bison, elephant, and_ 
rhinoceros fall into this class. : 

As with the flint implements, so with the animals; it 
is not by any means safe to correlate particular remains 
with specific horizons. In all the terraces except the 
highest we meet with a mixture of species, representing 
animals of the Northern or boreal type, such as the 
mammoth, musk ox, and reindeer, as well as others of a 
Southern habit, exemplified by the lion, tiger, and 
rhinoceros. To increase the confusion, the mollusca and 
plants are largely those which thrive in temperate 
climates. The theories put forward to account for the 
intermixture cannot be discussed here. Whether a 
seasonal migration over a continental land-bridge be 
conceivable, or whether the animals lived at varying 
altitudes, or whether, as seems likely, creatures like the 
rhinoceros and reindeer had not yet become specialized 
and restricted with regard to climate, or whether the 
British climate itself was genial enough to permit a 
diversity in fauna, are matters of perennial dispute. 

Of the Neolithic and later deposits it need only be 
said that they yield a fauna and flora of which nearly all 
the members still exist, though some species have died 
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out in Britain. To such deposits the term “ Recent ” is 
justly applied. 

The foregoing lengthy description of the river-gravels 
must be carefully mastered before we can attack the 
Wimbledon Common problem. For the moment, our 
direct interest concerns the acknowledged valley gravels. 
These exist in the following localities in the neighbour- 
hood of the Common :— 

I, St. Anne’s Hill, Wandsworth (about 75 feet O.D.), 
1+-miles east of Tibbet’s Corner; East Hill and West 
Hill, Wandsworth, up to about 100 feetO.D. Nogravel- 
pits here are now available for search, but flint imple- 
ments have been found at all these places during 
excavations for drainage and building. Mr. G. H. Vize, 
of Putney, has a Palaeolithic implement from Keswick 
Road, West Hill (about 80 feet O.D.), and another from 
a rather higher level in the West Hill roadway. The 
main masses of these gravel sheets seem to belong to 
the Second or 100-foot Terrace, but they coalesce with 
gravels which represent partly an old Thames deposit 
and partly a bank formed near the junction of the 
Thames and Wandle, corresponding to the Third 
Terrace. 

II. The gravels lying on the slopes of Putney Park, 
Lower Roehampton, and Putney Hill. These deposits 
belong chiefly to the Second or 100-foot Terrace. They 
merge with little or no break into the Third Terrace 
below. Nor are they everywhere well delimited from 
the older gravels of the plateau above. There is 
apparently a narrow belt of London Clay to mark the 
separation locally, as at the head of Putney Park Lane, 
but the limits are somewhat obscured by slipping, while 
the presence of buildings now make it difficult to draw 
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a dividing line. A Palaeolithic implement is recorded 
from Chartfield Avenue, Putney Hill (95 feet O.D.). 
During the cutting of a drainage trench in Putney Park 
Lane during 1910, unmistakable river-gravels were 
exposed almost throughout the whole length, one or 
two gaps only being noted. These gravels would range 
from the Second Terrace (by the lodge of Gifford 
House) to the Third Terrace (a little distance below 
Granard church). 

III. Gravels of the Third Terrace in Priory Lane, 
Roehampton, have yielded to Mr. Vize an oval 
Palaeolith, rather abraded and of rough design. The 
implement was possibly derived from a higher terrace. 

Sufficient detail has now been given to illustrate the 
river drift on the lower shelves of the plateau. We 
shall next turn our attention to the plateau itself. Ina 
few places we shall find rubbish-heaps, notably in the 
disused pits around Roehampton and to the south of 
Robin Hood Road. Mixed with flint pebbles, we shall 
there find bits of crockery, broken bricks, and occa- 
sionally a chip of granite or oolite. A little care is 
therefore necessary here, and also on the adjacent roads, 
where imported gravel and ballast are sometimes 
employed. 
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Map 2.—Geological Map of Wimbledon Common and the surrounding 
district. 


Drawn by Mr. Sydney Harrowing. 
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CHAPTER II 
GEOLOGY (Continued) 


“The hills are shadows, and they flee 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 


Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 
TENNYSON. 


THE Wimbledon sheet of gravel and sand, a formation 
which nowhere seems thicker than 12 or 14 feet, 
furnishes us with an abiding problem. The older 
geologists held the opinion that these flat-topped 
gravels, as well as similar expanses elsewhere, were of 
marine origin. This view is no longer generally 
accepted, and it seems fairly certain that there has been 
no local submergence beneath the sea since early 
Pliocene times, even if the Wimbledon area were 
affected by. the subsidence at that period. There is, 
moreover, no direct evidence of marine deposition, and 
the fluviatile theory meets most of the facts. The 
gravels are not of uniform composition, and they were 
probably derived from various drainage areas, and at 
times when diverse beds were successively exposed. 
Mr. W. Whitaker described the deposit as consisting 
of “plateau (or hill) gravels, beds of doubtful age.” 
Other writers boldly assigned the gravels to the Glacial 
45 
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period. This dictum does not carry us far, because the 
term “ Glacial,” unless applied locally, is too wide and 
indefinite ; glacial conditions lasted much longer in the 
north of England than in the south. The most recent 
authority, Mr. H. B. Woodward, whose classification 
has been largely adopted in the table on p. 22, uses the 
term “ Newer Plateau Gravel,” and allocates the deposit 
to a period somewhat earlier than the Boulder Clay or 
Northern Drift (Glacial period). Messrs. Hinton and 
Kennard, who have been so frequently cited, pro- 
visionally claim the formation as one of the Thames 
Valley series, and they compare the gravels with those 
of Dartford Heath (First Terrace). These writers 
ground their opinion, not, apparently, upon direct 
evidence, but upon analogy, and chiefly the analogy 
of position. The basis of agreement among modern 
authorities seems to be this: the plateau deposit, now 
much impoverished by human agency, was originally 
produced mainly by river action. This is not equiva- 
lent to an admission that the gravels can be grouped 
with any of the recognized Thames terraces, so that the 
suggestion of Messrs. Hinton and Kennard must be 
closely examined. 

The Wimbledon gravel sheet ranges in height from 
about 130 to 198 feet O.D. (near Springwell or Roman 
Cottage). Thus, the lowest level on the Common 
represents the highest surface level at Dartford Heath, 
while the average altitude is much greater than 130 feet. 
This difference of elevation is not decisive, because the 
Dartford gravels lie nearer the old mouth of the river. 
The lower edges of the Wimbledon gravels, too, are 
often very thin, and their position may be partly 
accounted for by the slipping of material from above. 
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The argument from position alone is not specially 
weighty, yet it is well to note that Wimbledon Common 
is a well-defined, if small, plateau, rather than a typical 
bench or terrace. {For the moment we are ignoring the 
westward extension of the sheet in Coombe Wood and 
Kingston Hill—a confirmatory deposit. 

It has been urged that, were the gravels due to river 
action they should be thickest in the valleys below, not 
on the brow of the tableland; nor should the sides be 
so entirely denuded of pebbles. In this contention the 
tendency for terraces to run into each other is over- 
looked. Nor is it quite clear that a valley-floor or 
low-terrace deposit is always the thickest. Still, again, 
the theory seems to demand that the gravels were 
formed by tributaries alone—an unproved hypothesis. 
To the north of the Common the plateau gravels, as we 
have seen, are almost continuous with the 100-foot 
Terrace, the thickness of which is unknown. Why the 
eastern and western flanks should consist of bare 
London Clay is somewhat of an enigma, but I suggest 
that the gravels were swept away by predecessors of the 
present Wandle, before the stream had commenced to 
lay down any gravels of its own, and by the Beverley, 
which never seems to have had an opportunity to 
build up terraces. 

At Dartford Heath, mammalian remains, as well as 
a few Palaeolithic implements, have been discovered. 
Wimbledon Common proper, as already stated, has 
not yielded any Palaeolithic implements, nor any un- 
doubted specimens of the Eolithic type With respect 
to vestiges of animal life there is a similar blank. 


* Mr. G. H. Vize has two doubtful Eoliths from the Common, 
and I found two others near Wimbledon Hill (1903). 
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I once found a portion of the blackened calcaneum 
(heel-bone) of an ox, but its stratigraphical position was 
uncertain ; it may have been buried but a few centuries. 
This absence of relics, in view of ill-kept records and of 
poverty of good sections, cannot be considered decisive, 
though it is significant. 

When the Wimbledon gravels are contrasted with 
those of the Second and Third Terraces, important 
differences are brought to light. We may take, as an 
illustration, the Clapham Common deposit (Second or 
100-foot Terrace), because that deposit is very familiar, 


and has been extensively trenched during the past few . 


years. The average elevation is about 80 feet O.D.; 
but the ground at the south-eastern corner, near the 
mansion known as “ High Trees,” reaches 102 feet. At 
Clapham the large size of the constituent pebbles 
is noteworthy. The Wimbledon pebbles are smaller, 
and more abraded. Accepting Sir A. Geikie’s descrip- 
tion of “gravel” as having a majority of pebbles 
varying in size from that of a small pea to a walnut, 
the Wimbledon formation consists of gravel, while the 
Clapham flat is rather composed of shingle. The 
pebbles of Wimbledon are usually quite spherical or 
ovoidal, and partly represent the strippings of Eocene 
pebble deposits.) The Clapham flints, like those of 
Balham, Streatham, and Hanwell, are of all shapes ; 
some are well worn, a few are completely rounded, but 
the majority are of intermediate or subangular forms. 
“ Cavernous flints ”—hollow flints which once contained 
sponges or other organisms—are abundant at these 
places; at Wimbledon it is doubtful if the specimens 
exceed I or 2 per cent. of the whole. So, again, the 
Wimbledon deposit is surprisingly poor in flint casts 


Fic. 3.—Typical Fossils (Casts in Flint) from Thames Terrace Gravels, 
Ealing and Wandsworth. 


(1) Impression of portion of Cidaris (an echinoderm), 
(2) Shepherd's Crown, Connlus (= Echinoconts). 

(3) Sugar, or Fairy Loaf, Echinocorys (= sl nanchytes). 
(4) Fairy's Heart or Loaf, Micraster. 

(5) Fossil Sponge, Porospliacra globularis. 


Photograph by Mr. Jesse Packham. 
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of fossils from the Chalk; a normal Thames terrace 
yields these in fair quantity (Fig. 3). The deficiency at 
Wimbledon, if real and not merely apparent, seems to 
indicate a different source of the main supply ; namely, 
Tertiary sands and gravels, in which the contained 
fossils had already been abraded to mere pebbles. 
Clapham has a few records of Palaeolithic implements: 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith secured one at Battersea 
Rise thirty years ago, while Messrs. W. Wright and 
G. H. Vize obtained examples during 1908-9. One 
cannot actually affirm that there are no Palaeoliths at 
Wimbledon ; subsequent research may bring specimens 
to light. If Palaeoliths be found in the future, their 
position will probably be in theupper layers, or, alterna- 
tively, on the slopes of the tableland, whither they have 
been carried by sludge-streams. Mr. C. J. Grist, of 
Kingston, informs me that his efforts to find Palaeoliths 
in the kindred gravels on Kingston Hill have been 
fruitless. One further point: the brown sand which 
forms the ground mass of the 100-foot Terrace gravels 
is mixed with a slight proportion of earthy loam; it 
is not so clean and pure as the characteristic quartzose 
sand of Wimbledon. 

While recognizing these differences, we cannot for a 
moment minimize the exceedingly important points 
of resemblance. The Wimbledon gravels, though 
varying in detail, bear the familiar features of river- 
gravel. The great bulk of the material consists in 
each case of flint pebbles. 

The principal difference, however, between the Newer 
Plateau gravels and those of the Terraces, Dartford 
excepted, lies in the presence, at Wimbledon, of large 
numbers of rock-pebbles formed of material other than 
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flint. The finding of an “alien” pebble in the ordinary 
river terrace (Second, Third, or Fourth) is a compara- 
tively rare event. A scrutiny of a Wimbledon gravel- 
pit reveals a contrast; the proportions are so changed 
as to suggest differences of origin. Rounded pebbles 
of white quartz are very abundant. Next, as regards 
frequency of occurrence, come quartzites, grey, brown, 
and liver-coloured. In these quartzite pebbles the 
minute grains of the altered sandstone are firmly bound 
together by crystalline quartz, producing a hard rock 
of very close texture. There are also many discoidal 
cakes of pale-grey sandstone, and of red ferruginous 
grit of the type known as “Carstone.” Mr. H. W. 
Monckton also’ records bits of rhyolite (a finely 
crystalline volcanic rock, containing a high percentage 
of silica), weathered almost beyond recognition, 
Perhaps the most interesting of these strangers, how- 
ever, was a black pebble, streaked with white bands, 
which I submitted to Dr. A. E. Salter, by whom it was 
declared to be composed of radiolarian chert. 

Now, here we have a curious medley of materials, 
plainly the sweepings of an area much more extensive 
than that which has supplied the flint drift of the Second, 
Third, and Fourth terraces. Just noticing that similar 
“outside pebbles ” have been found west of the Beverley 
in Coombe Warren (about 150 feet O.D.), and on 
Kingston Hill, we hasten to compare the list with that 
of Dartford Heath. The result shows a noteworthy 
correspondence between the two sets of gravels, save 
that the Dartford deposit contains a wider variety of 
far-borne material, including many fossils and rocks 
representative of the Mesozoic and Palaeozoic periods. 
There is thus, in spite of the negative testimony already 
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given, a fair reason for provisionally correlating the 
Wimbledon and Dartford deposits. Nevertheless, for 
the present, the connexion must be held as non-proven. 

Keeping to our own territory, we glance at the 
catalogue of stray constituents. Whence came the 
quartz pebbles? Either they came directly from the 
Wealden area, or they were collected by water as it 
crossed Eocene beds, or lands strewn with the relics of 
Eocene beds. The quartzites are believed, by the most 
competent authorities, to be ultimately traceable to the 
Bunter Pebble Bed, a Triassic deposit. These Bunter 
quartzites, according to Dr. Salter, probably came, 
directly or indirectly, from the Trent valley. Notting- 
hamshire is the locality most indicated, but the 
Birmingham district has also been suggested. The 
sandstones, and particularly the lumps of Carstone, 
seem to have reached us from the Lower Greensand of 
Surrey or Sussex. A thin flat pebble, which seemed to 
be a portion of “iron-pan,” was conjecturally assigned 
to the Bagshot Sands. The proximate origin of the 
pieces of rhyolite may perhaps be sought in the pre- 
viously existing gravels of Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire. Lastly, the radiolarian chert (so-called from the 
constituent silica having been supplied by the 
“skeletons” of the lowly animals known as radiolaria), 
may have come originally from the Palaezoic rocks of 
the south-west of England. 

Before drawing conclusions from these facts, one or 
two reservations must at once be made. Quartzite 
pebbles have been found in the Reading Beds near 
Rickmansworth, and in the Blackheath Beds at Adding- 
ton Hills and Chislehurst. This implies that some of 
the quartzites of the Wimbledon deposit may have been 
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gleaned from Tertiary formations nearer home than is 
above suggested. Notwithstanding this doubt, we are 
safe in allocating some of the travelled stones to a more 
distant area, though still, perhaps, as derived rock-pebbles, 

We may now group our observations and construct 
a tentative theory of the formation of the Wimbledon 
deposit. To do this successfully we must, to use Isaac 
D'Israeli’s acute aphorism, “learn to think, and also to 
unthink.” We must, at the outset, restore the southern 
hinterland of our plateau and build up again some of 
the denuded Tertiary formations. Having gota widely 
different configuration of the land-surface, we shall be 
able to attach a new meaning to Sir Joseph Prestwich’s 
“Southern Drift,” a phrase which was thought to 
explain, though somewhat vaguely, the presence of the 
Wealden pebbles. 

We must first picture to ourselves a stage during the 
Eocene period when the saddleback of the Weald 
began to appear as “an elliptical island in the Thanetian 
sea,” and we must imagine the surrounding areas to be 
furrowed and flexured in consequence of this uplift. 
Still further, we must conceive the surface of Surrey 
and part of Kent as undergoing repeated minor move- 
ments of elevation and depression until the dying away 
of the last disturbances in Newer Pliocene times. There 
is good evidence of these subsidiary movements in the 
shallow synclines and anticlines visible in the Lower 
Tertiaries in certain localities ; for example, along the 
railway between Orpington and Hither Green, and 
between Bromley and Bickley. The greater part of the 
warping is believed to have been accomplished in the 
Oligocene and Miocene periods, when much planation 
and destruction were also effected. The transverse folds 
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(north to south) are thought to be older than the longi- 
tudinal(east towest). During the final stage, the axis of 
the Wealden anticline, if Prestwich’s estimate be correct, 
stood at an elevation of 2,600 feet above sea-level. Itis 
possible, too, though by no means certain, that a thin 
capping of chalk still covered the arch, which was fast 
giving way before the forces of dissolution. Long 
before the close of these intermittent movements, 
multitudinous rills must have been wearing down the 
crests and flanks of higher lands, and each fresh uplift 
gave both rivulets and main streams new base-levels. 
The prime fact to bear in mind is that the tilting of the 
beds northwards from the Wealden axis, and south- 
wards from the Chiltern Hills, set up‘a series of 
tributaries running in the direction of the Thames 
syncline. What was the nature of the main river which 
flowed in that trough is a question which we must 
temporarily defer. 

If we can succeed in replacing and visualizing the 
ancient contours of Surrey, we shall understand whence 
our Lower Greensand fragments came, and how they 
traversed areas now represented by hollows and 
cross-valleys. The flint pebbles, with a few worn fossils, 
were originally torn out of the Chalk. Some of these 
might come directly from the parent rock along with 
adherent masses of chalk, which would afterwards 
crumble away. Others were washed out of the Clay- 
with-Flints, a formation belonging to various periods, 
and composed largely of a residual drift produced by 
vertical dissolution of the Chalk. Many pebbles came, 
directly or indirectly, from Eocene pebble-beds, where 
they were lying already rounded by attrition set up in 
previous ages. The streams, rapidly pushing their way 
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through Tertiary sands and pebbles, found channels in 
the underlying London Clay waiting to aid in the work 
of planing down the country. These grooves had been 
produced simultaneously with the formation of the 
ill-defined channels above ground, because water would 
readily pass through the porous beds and escape along 
the upper slopes of the clay below. As the tributary 
streams deepened their channels in the London Clay— 
no difficult task—the contributions of pebbles, Cretaceous 
or Eocene, would become fore and more scanty. 
The next thought to suggest itself is to ask how far 
the Wandle and Beverley may have helped in this 
operation. To put the matter plainly, though with some 
diffidence, one concludes that, while the Wimbledon 
gravel-flat was mainly formed by some “ primeval 
Thames,” part of the material was brought thither by 
southern affluents. Very early ancestors of the Wandle 
probably assisted in the work. But lest there should 
be misunderstanding, let it be made clear that only the 
lower courses of the existing stream could in any way 
have been associated with the process. And even that 
portion of the Wandle has since shifted away to the 
east, and now runs at the foot of the plateau. When, 
after the plateau gravel had been deposited, the Beverley 
notch began to be formed, there was little gravel-forming 
material available southwards. Both the Beverley and 
Wandle valleys have since been enormously widened 
and considerably deepened, while the catchment areas 
have been transformed almost to obliteration. The 
streams threaded their way through the sheet of Thames 
gravel, which they were afterwards to fret deeply 
and partially to remove. Only the commencements 
of the present wide gaps or embayments, then, may 
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hypothetically be attributed to the close of the plateau 
period. 

Of the two streams, as we know them, the Wandle 
seems, even on existing evidence, vastly older. It has 
gravel terraces of its own. Some of these, at Croydon 
and Mitcham, seem to indicate rather early stages in its 
history. Probably the river had a re-birth at the time of 
elevation following the deposition of the Dartford 
Terrace. Since then it has shared many vicissitudes. 
Its drainage system has been more than once altered, 
yet it exhibits more traces of continuity than that of the 
present Beverley, reminding us of the adage: Once a 
valley, always a valley. Mr. H. Bury considers that the 
Wandle once drained a portion of the Wealden area, 
and continued to doso until fairly recent times, and that 
its head-waters were cut off by a flank movement of the 
Mole in the Wealden Clay. According to this authority, 
the old river flowed through Merstham Gap and along 
Smitham Bottom. Another hypothesis is that a tri- 
butary stream ran along the Caterham Valley, the course 
being coincident with that of the Croydon Bourne. These 
theories are as yetunproved. Some geologists urge that 
the valleys referred to are the result of simple solution 
of the chalk ; although in some cases they are still occu- 
pied by streams. Yet we are quite justified in assuming 
a former southern extension of the Wandle, whether its 
exact hill-track can be identified or not. 

The Beverley has no such ancient lineage. Yet if we 
take our stand on the bridge below Coombe Cottage, 
along the Coombe-Kingston road, and look at the 
insignificant brook which all at once seems to enter a 
wide, deep valley as the preliminary to a meander 
across the plain at Roehampton and Barnes, we perceive 
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that the stream is a misfit—an underfit, to speak pre- 
cisely. We remember the power of running water, long 
continued, yet still hesitate to credit the stream with the 
work, But when we note that the Beverley has no 
terrace gravels, that it has indeed scarcely formed any 
alluvium, except nearer its mouth, we are forced to con- 
clude that a much older river, speaking conventionally, 
cut the gap. Actually, of course, no arbitrary time- 
divisions can be made; one means “ older” in the sense 
of belonging to a different surface configuration. That 
ancient stream cleared away the plateau gravel Thames- 
ward from the slopes of Coombe and Wimbledon, and, 
having reached the London Clay, could, of course, get no 
further supplies toform terraces. The “modern” Beverley 
may conveniently be said to date from the great sub- 
sidence which preceded the Neolithic period. 

By those who maintained the theory of the marine 
formation of the plateau gravels it was supposed that 
the Common was partially isolated in pre-Terrace times, 
and that it has stood high and dry ever since. If we 
care to restrict the term “pre-Terrace” to the ages 
anterior to the Second, Third, and Fourth Terraces, and to 
assume that the Beverley had begun to flow, the state- 
ment might possibly be correct. This would still leave 
unsettled the question whether the Wimbledon gravel is 
coeval with, or earlier than that of Dartford. This point 
can scarcely be decided on our present knowledge. Iso- 
lation was, it is true, brought about on the east and west, 
as already shown, by certain predecessors of the existing 
Wandle and Beverley, while the plateau was partly 
separated from the country to the south (see general 
map) by tributaries of these streams. The Beverley and 
Wandle, again, at a later period—probably that of the 
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Third Terrace—gouged out the wider valleys in the 
soft London Clay. 

Having accounted for the presence of the southern 
rock-constituents in the gravel, we now have to seek an 
explanation of those scraps of rock-material alien to the 
present Thames drainage system, always premising that 
a proportion, or possibly all, of these could perhaps have 
come from Tertiary beds within the area. The question 
evokes another: When did the present Thames begin to 
flow, or rather, when did a river first flow in the Thames 
syncline? It is fortunate that we possess a datum-line - 
representing a time before which our present Thames 
Valley did not exist. This line is provided by the Len- 
ham Beds—deposits of marine sands, now only met 
with in patches and “ pockets” occurring at altitudes of 
nearly 600 feet in Kent and Surrey. These Lenham 
Beds indicate a submergence of the land beneath the 
sea. The area of subsidence may perhaps have extended 
nearly to the borders of the London Basin. Hence, 
though part of the drainage area of the present Lower 
Thames escaped submergence, yet any pre-existing 
river-system, if such be postulated, would be profoundly 
altered, and, as a connected whole, probably destroyed, 
The Lenham Beds, as proved by their poorly preserved 
fossils, belong to the early Pliocene period. It is now 
agreed, with practical unanimity, that, since that period, 
the Wealden anticline and the Thames syncline have 
not been sunk beneath the sea. 

There is fair reason for supposing that there has been 
a river of some kind flowing in the Lower Thames syn- 
cline since the later Pliocene period. We have already 
noted that our gravel-bed at Wimbledon is labelled 
“Newer Plateau Drift.” By implication, therefore, there 
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exists an “Older Plateau Drift.” This very ancient 
deposit belongs to a river-system which can only be 
conjecturally restored. Remnants of this drift occur at 
Stanmore Hill (504 feet O.D.), on the border of Herts 
and Middlesex, at Westow Hill, Norwood (367 feet O.D.), 
and at other places. Though difficult to separate from the 
Newer Plateau Drift, these patches are considered older 
than that deposit, and on some northern hills they are 
covered with Boulder Clay, the uppermost glacial de- 
posit locally. This clay, which was still being formed 
by the melting of the ice-sheet in the south of England 
while glacial conditions lingered in the north, may be 
taken as marking locally the close of the Ice Age ; hence 
the underlying gravels must ante-date that phase. They 
probably belong therefore either to the late Pliocene or 
the earliest Pleistocene epoch. 

Assuming that the Wimbledon gravels are a more 
recent deposit than those of the Older Plateau forma- 
tion, we may still claim them for the earlier Pleistocene 
period. They seem to be at least as ancient as the 
deposition of the Boulder Clay. Before the Glacial 
period commenced, the Upper “Thames,” or Isis, seems 
to have taken the greater part of the drainage of Wales, 
together with supplies which are now seized by the 
Trent and Ouse. Mr. F, W. Harmer suggests that this 
Upper Thames crossed the Oxford Plain, and entered 
the Ouse area by valleys which are now drift-filled, 
Thence it escaped to the Wash. During the Glacial 
period, this course is supposed to have been blocked up 
by the barrier formed by ice travelling from the north, 
Hence the Upper Thames was compelled to cut its way 
through the Chalk to find egress into the Lower Thames 
syncline. This trough had a slight easterly tilt, and 
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there would be a free passage to the North Sea. Along 
the syncline, indeed, there already ran a river, which 
Prestwich claimed as the original Thames; it was 
actually a continuation of the Kennet. This Thames- 
Kennet system, he considered, was restricted to a basin 
formed in the Chalk and the Tertiaries. 

If we now look at a contoured map we shall see that, 
between Wallingford and Reading, the Thames has an 
elevation of little more than 100 feet O.D., yet there 
are prominent Chalk heights on each side. This defile, 
the Goring Gap, is the supposed passage which the 
river eroded. when its waters were arrested towards 
the north-east by the ice. Mr. H. J. Osborne White, 

-who has sedulously studied the drift gravels of this 
neighbourhood, while granting that the primitive Thames 
was fed by waters which now flow to the Severn, the 

' Trent, and the Bedford Ouse, is of opinion that. the 
drifts in question are purely fluviatile, and that the gap 
was cut in the ordinary way by a river which had the 
same general line of drainage as the present Thames. 
This view is supported by Professor J. W. Gregory. 
We must, in fancy, largely restore the Mesozoic strata 
towards the west, and imagine a landscape of which the 
relief sloped towards the south-east. The pristine 
river received, of course, a number of north and south 
“consequent ” feeders, that is, tributaries which fol- 
lowed the dip of the strata. 

While the Goring Gorge provides us with an inter- 
esting puzzle, its origin does not seriously concern us 
at present. Practically all authorities agree that the 
old undiminished Upper Thames brought into the 
present Thames Valley many of those foreign pebbles 
which are scarcely accounted for on any other hypo- 
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thesis. The theory well explains the introduction of 
those quartzites and rhyolites which did not originally 
belong to the Lower Thames Valley. They may con- 
ceivably have been detached from their native beds, 
or they may simply have been loosened from high-level 
gravels already formed. These far-fetched fragments 
are larger and more abundant towards the west than 
the east. During the formation of our river-terraces 
they travelled into our district. 

A parenthesis may be allowed in order to state the 
theory of the “beheading” of the primitive Thames. 
The capture of the Thames head-waters is supposed 
to have been effected by the recession of the Bristol 
Channel across the mid-Tertiary watershed which 
separated the primeval Thames from a’ primeval 
western “ Severn.” The vast trunk of this early Severn 
stretched away westward across land now occupied 
by the Atlantic, and debouched somewhere beyond 
the present south-west coast of Ireland. The cutting 
back is believed to have been caused by differential 
river gradients, aided by tidal action. The chief result 
was that the waters of the Severn and the Warwick 
Avon formed a “subsequent” river—that is, a river 
flowing down a longitudinal furrow, corresponding with 
the strike of the beds—and so escaped into the Atlantic 
instead of entering the Thames. If, as some writers 
suppose, the gravel in the valley at Tewkesbury con- 
sists of glacial drift, it is probable, perhaps demon- 
strable, that the decapitation of the Thames took place 
before the oncoming of the Glacial period. On the 
same hypothesis, the Goring Gap was probably formed 
in pre-Glacial time, that is, before the severance of 
the western supplies. This conclusion might well be 
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accepted, if we reject the barrier-theory of the formation 
of this gap. 

Perhaps we can now form a mind-picture of the 
country as it appeared when the Wimbledon gravels 
were being laid down. We begin by recalling the 
origin of the Thames trough or syncline. We see a 
river, of which the volume is appreciably larger than 
that of the present Thames, and of which the hill-track, 
as distinguished from the plain-track, extends much 
farther to the west, while the outlet lies considerably 
farther to the north-east. As the main (Thames) 
stream bears away to the North Sea, carrying flint 
pebbles and other rock fragments less familiar, it 
receives feeders on the right and on the left. Both 
river and tributaries flow down slopes long since 
dissected and almost worn away. 

We next observe that, in the earliest stages, there 
stands, on the northern fringe of the valley, a huge 
ice-cap which is already rapidly melting. Its jagged 
margins, pinnacled and undercut, dip into the flood- 
waters, which are partly fed by the disappearing ice, 
and partly by the overflow of the river. For, away 
out in the North Sea, what should be the river-mouth 
is still largely choked by a tall mass or lobe of ice 
which overrides the opposing land and spreads towards 
the southern end of the sea. The floods accumulate, 
and the lower London Basin becomes a vast lake-like 
expanse. The dammed-up water rises far above its 
customary level and invades the London Clay of 
Wimbledon, as well as the now vanished outliers of 
Bagshot Sands. But it cannot reach much farther 
south because of the acclivities which swell above the~ 
sites of the modern vales of Surrey. The temperature 
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becomes still milder ; the ice-sheet melts more and more 
rapidly ; the Boulder Clay is being spread out. The 
swollen river, which has already sawn its way through 
a great thickness of strata, is nearing its grade. Ordi- 
narily it would be dropping its burden of sand and 
gravel in the valley of the London Clay, and even 
among this material the imagination can espy pebbles 
strange to the district. What then must happen now 
that the waters are augmented by the constant inrush 
from the melting ice? The current, slackened by the 
eastward impediment, will drop its load apace. Tiny 
ice-floes, perchance, will detach themselves and get 
carried hither and thither by currents across the “ lake.” 
As the floes melt they will drop their included pebbles. 
Meanwhile, the wide uplands, now represented by the 
inequalities of hill and vale in Surrey, have also been 
subjected to rigorous conditions. We may admit that 
Tertiary hills of considerable height checked the advance 
of the ice-sheet southwards. We may adopt Mr. 
Whitaker’s conclusion that the Boulder Clay “ended 
off against rising ground, either where the [Thames] 
valley now is or near by, to the south.” ' Nevertheless, 
the Thames Valley was no magic line beyond which the 
influences of glaciation were totally unfelt. The ice- 
cap must have stood far higher than the Boulder Clay, 
which is merely its residue. On the bleak, desolate 
heights of Surrey and Sussex the ground was deeply 
frozen in winter, while, during the warmer part of the 
year, the released waters churned up the soil, which 
leaped, rather than crept, down the slopes. At the 
seasonal melting of the local snow and ice, tumultuous 
torrents, turbid with the loosened material and laden 
with pebbles snatched from various deposits, came tear- 
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ing down to the river-lagoon which lay in the Thames 
syncline. The Surrey streams ploughed the flanks of 
the Chalk, and scored the Eocene beds in all directions. 
Any impetus thus gained was checked below by the on- 
rush from the north, caused by the annual thawing of 
the ice-mass. The southern material, also, was there- 
fore dropped, and soon became evenly levelled. 

The foregoing description does not profess to be 
more than an intelligent guess at the truth. Dogmatism 
is plainly out of place where every theory yet pro- 
pounded has met with objections. It may hereafter 
be shown that the miscellaneous rock-fragments were 
borne into our area by unaided stream-action, and that 
ice had no share in the process, except to make an 
initial disorganization of remote strata. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Monckton has pointed out, the most 
southerly mass of glacial débris is situated in latitude 
51° 31’ N., while the gravels of Coombe and Wimbledon 
are in 51°25’ N. The boundary of the ice-sheet, there- 
fore, could not have been far distant from the Wimbledon 
tableland. 

The precise age of the gravels must, in fact, be 
frankly left undecided. That they are river-gravels 
belonging to a date anterior to the formation of the 
Second or 100-foot Terrace may be considered certain ; 
but their relation to the Dartford Heath deposit is not 
clear. Some have deemed the two deposits coeval, 
yet, as we have seen, there exist certain features of 
difference. No one seems to claim the Dartford gravels 
as the older of the two series. On the whole, I am 
inclined to think that the Wimbledon shelf-gravels 
are of slightly earlier origin than those of Dartford. 
The greater percentage and variety of “erratic” pebbles 
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at Dartford might possibly be explained in either of 
two ways. If the Dartford gravels are quite post- 
glacial, we might suppose that, instead of receiving 
chance pebbles from ice-currents, the deposit was con- 
stantly enriched by glacial gravels already laid down 
in the Upper Thames Basin, and available throughout 
for transport. Secondly, we might imagine that some 
of the materials came from northern tributaries, and 
were either drifted across the estuary by cross-currents, 
or were actually laid down in an older river-curve, since 
reversed. The southern pebbles would be explained in 
a similar way to those of Wimbledon. 

Hypothetically, then, we may place the Wimbledon 
platform in the same period as the formation of the 
Boulder Clay, possibly earlier. Subsequent uplifts 
left the plateau high and dry, to be invaded by water 
no more. The river of the Second Terrace period 
reached no higher than the flanks of the tableland 
around Putney Hill and Putney Park Lane. Delving 
in the gravel beds on these slopes the labourer turns 
up Palaeolithic implements of the Second Terrace period 
—sure signs that the land surface near the ledges above, 
though perhaps puddled and forbidding, were frequented 
by a race of primitive men. 

A list of exposures of the plateau gravel is now 
appended. Some of these are now unfortunately much 
disturbed and obscured by the gambols of boys who 
are not geologically inclined. 

I. Pit A—150 yards north-west of Warren Farm, about 
100 feet O.D. This still showed a capital section during 
the early part of I911 (a portion is shown in Fig. 4), 
Mr. Monckton correlates this pit with that on Kingston 
Hill,at 170 feetO.D, It is probable that some of the lowest 
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Fie. 4.—Section exposed in gravel-pit A, 150 yards N.W. of Warren Farm, (Drawn _ M ydney rarrowing 
Dark heath soil, containing fed ii flint pebbles, numerous small quartz pebbles (37-4 ; vs ‘ 
¥ us sm: b Hin diam.), and a few calcined Aints. 


a. 

b. Black and dark-green rounded flint pebbles, a few quartz pebbles (up to 1" 
fair proportion of subangular flints, with many pebbles of quart ip to 1" in diam.) in a ground-ma 

c. Brown sand, “bleached” in parts, showing distinct soneneneine Hace th Peli eneae 
cemented by Fe,03 or FcCO3. and there are small masses of black 

d. Narrow band of fine black flint pebbles. ack sand, loosely 

¢c. Brown and yellow sands, rather coarse, With a few scattered pebbles (up to 3! in diam.) 
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sand consists of “reassorted Bagshots”; it has indeed 
been spoken of as true Bagshot Sands. To this disputed 
point we shall return. The true base is not seen in the 
majority of the Wimbledon pits; but a little observa- 
tion shows that the Farm Ravine has been cut by a 
stream which, at this point, has laid bare the London 
Clay on its right bank, while it has not much affected 
this overlying gravel on the left. 

II. Pit B—200 yards north of the Camp, on the brow 
of the hill, by the side of Robin Hood Road, and over- 
looking Farm Bog; 150 feet O.D. Much material has 
been excavated. Though only 5-6 feet in depth, this was 
once an excellent exposure. Here are still seen reddish- 
brown and buff sands, current bedded, with layers of 
rounded pebbles. A smaller pit, which had a clean ex- 
posure in January, 1911, showed, near the top, about 
2 feet 3 inches of firmly compacted globular pebbles. A 
third pit, very small, dug to get material for bunkers on 
the golf links, contained beautifully clean, sharp, yellow 
sand. 

III. Pit C—170 yards west of Caesar’s Well. About 
130 feet O.D. 5 feet of material exposed, but section 
much defaced. 

IV. Pit D—250 yards north-west of Caesar’s Well, to 
the left of Gravelly Ride, after leaving the Well. Several 
large hollies grow near the pit. 130 feet O.D. The 
largest and, in most respects, the best section on the 
Common. About 7 feet exposed, but base obscured. 
Upper part: fine pebbles interbedded with sands, well 
stratified, with distinct current-bedding. Below this, 
the section exhibits olive-green or greenish-brown sands, 

interstratified with very small pebbles. This sand is of 
finer texture than that of pit A. 
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V. Pit E—6o yards south-west of the old, disused 
Rifle Butts, near a small golf green, and about 100 yards 
west of a parish boundary post. 150 feet O.D. 


SECTION EXPOSED, JANUARY, IQII. 
Feet. Inches. 


1. Dark heath-soil, with a few calcined flints (see 


p. 10r) see Pr ae ean a2 O IO 
2. Light-brown sand bes o 10 
3. Band of small, spherical flint ‘pebbles, Bey 

and blue-grey ro) 3 
4. Larger flint pebbles, roughly discoidal, lying 

on flat faces, somewhat compacted <a. O If 


5. Light-buff, yellowish, and ochreous sands, 
with a few scattered pebbles, of flint and 
miscellaneous materials. Base not visible 3 fe) 


5 10 

VI. Pit F—near Jerry’s Hill, about 20 yards north of 
a larger excavation, which is partly filled with water. 
About 5 feet exposed. Thin capping of true plateau 
gravel ; this passes into London Clay, which is streaked 
with red, grey, and blue, and shows some signs of dis- 
turbance, probably produced after deposition. In this 
cutting I found a concretion (5 x 4” x 3’) of red 
gritty material, containing very small flint pebbles, 
firmly cemented together—perchance a relic from the 
Bagshot Beds. Another sandy concretion, about 
9" x 9" x 6", cemented by iron oxide, lies in an old 
pit within the “ Portsmouth Road Triangle.” 

Excavations for purely commercial purposes, or for 
the repair of the parish roads, have long been discon- 
tinued. Gravel still seems to be extracted to line the 
drives, and sand is dug for bunkers on the golf 
links. To what extent material was formerly removed 
may be seen within the isosceles triangle shut in 
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by the Kingston and Portsmouth roads (Portsmouth 
Road Triangle) on the declivity of the plateau. Here 
the land is honeycombed by the old workings. The 
heath around the three cottages known respectively 
as Springwell (or Roman), White, and Thatched 
(Ladies’ Golf House), though now turfed over, has 
been so much scooped and burrowed that it forms 
a series of continuous gravel-pits, long abandoned. 
Indeed, the two cottages last named stand within 
old excavations. In parenthesis, we may observe 
that White Cottage is built of pale-red brick, 
and Thatched Cottage is roofed with red tiles, 
hence the visitor must not be guided by names, 
The hummocks and hollows, again, between Roe- 
hampton church and Bowling Green House tell of 
derelict pits, into which rubbish is now, alas, sometimes 
tipped. In this area the refuse gravel is composed of 
tiny fragments ; these are probably merely screenings, 
the larger material only having been removed. If one 
follows Putney Heath from this spot, in the direction 
of Dover House and Putney Park Lane, the London 
Clay appears at the surface. This exposure is not, it 
would seem, solely due to artificial causes. In part 
the clay may represent a true break between the 
plateau deposit and the Second Terrace gravels of 
Putney Park Lane, and the denudation may be natural. 
Whatever be the cause, the effect is seen in the deeper 
verdure, and in the greater variety of trees—oaks, elms, 
horse-chestnuts, poplars—which, though planted by 
man, thrive well at this extremity of the heath. 

A comparison of the geological map (f/ p. 45) with 
the contour map (f. p. 17) brings out one fact clearly— 
the manner in which the Wimbledon gravel cap has 
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preserved the Common as a tableland (the maps 
represent the same area). On a small scale the same 
process may be tested to-day. Where the clay has 
been laid bare, either naturally or through excavations, 
there is a greater scope for the agencies of denudation ; 
and conversely, where the gravel is untouched the rain 
merely percolates through the porous mass and issues 
at lower levels in springs. The dissection of the table- 
land and the recession of the springs are, in the latter 
instances, much less noticeable. In order to get a 
clear idea of the relation of the plateau and the Wandle 
valley it is worth while to climb the heights of Norwood, 
the Crystal Palace, or Streatham Common. From any 
of these stations a grand view can be obtained of the 
whole tableland from north to south. 

Before leaving the interesting, though perplexing 
subject of the plateau gravel, one or two subsidiary 
matters may be referred to. The term “drift” has 
been repeatedly used, and though it embodies an 
erroneous theory, it is so rooted in geological language 
that its use could not well be avoided. The fallacy 
lies in the idea that the materials of the “drift” were 
“driven” over the surface by great floods or by a 
general deluge. There is, of course, just a slender 
basis of truth in the belief, and the term, as implying 
various superficial accumulations, has the sanction of 
long usage, and is both short and convenient. The 
second note concerns the extension of the Wimbledon- 
Coombe gravel-sheet westwards to thecrest of Kingston 
Hill. Here, in a field lying to the east of George Road, 
there is an excavation extending for about a third of a 
mile in length. Judging by the amount of the material 
which has been removed, the diggings are of consider- 
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able age. The gravels and sands, of which a depth of 
about 20 feet has been exposed, seem to be banked up 
somewhat against the London Clay of the hill-mass. 
The materials are well inter-stratified and beautifully 
current-bedded. The “outside” rock-pebbles are 
similar to those of Wimbledon, and, as already hinted, 
the beds in the main seem to be contemporary. It will 
be noted, nevertheless, that the thickness is greater at 
Kingston Hill. The huge pit serves to impress us 
with the size of the area covered by the plateau gravel, 
and the time which was needed for accumulation. 

Other sections could be mentioned. On the opposite 
side of the Kingston Road, within Richmond Park, a 
section about 10 feet deep may be seen midway 
between Thatched Cottage and Ladder Stile. Some 
of the lower sediments are,in Mr. Whitaker’s opinion, 
rearranged Bagshot Sands, and in fact the existence of 
a small outlier of this formation has been claimed at 
this spot. The yellow sands which peer out at the 
base of this pit accord fairly well with the appearance 
of the Bagshots. Temporary sections of plateau gravel 
are sometimes exposed. A capital example was visible 
during the spring of 1911, when main drainage trenches 
were being cut in the roadway near Coombe Bank. 
The evidence derived from such sections is corroborative 
of the Wimbledon testimony. 


BAGSHOT SANDS. 


Besides the alleged exposure of Bagshot Beds in 
Richmond Park, where the sandy loams indicate a 
probable passage into the London Clay, there exist, 
according to Mr. H. B. Woodward, remnants of this 
formation at Wimbledon and Coombe Warren. The 
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last-named locality is now inaccessible to the general 
visitor; the pits, moreover, are mostly filled up or 
levelled.. On Wimbledon Common there are possible 
outliers of Bagshot Sands in the lower part of Pits 
A, B, and D. The material is described by the 
Geological Surveyors as “remnants of Bagshot Beds, 
white and yellow sand.” The surface of Pit A lies as 
near the 100-foot contour as can be determined ; and 
there is admittedly a capping of a few feet of plateau 
gravel at the top. The surface of the London Clay pit 
at Brickfield Cottage lies at about 90 feet O.D., and 
the gravel covering scarcely exists. Geographical 
and geological considerations therefore admit the 
possibility of the existence of Bagshots in Pit A. A 
comparison of the material with that obtained from 
normal exposures of Bagshot Sands, however, shows that 
the Wimbledon sample is,on the whole, much coarser, 
at times even approaching a grit. The specimens taken 
vary to some degree, some being much finer than others. 
The Wimbledon sand is clean and rather sharp, and 
generally free from admixture of pebbles. It differs 
somewhat from typical samples of river sand from 
Clapham (Second Terrace) and Battersea (Fourth 
Terrace) in being more purely a sand, without earthy 
additions. When we remember that the Bagshot 
Sands crown the hills of High Beech (Essex), Hamp- 
stead, and Harrow, as well as the heights of St. Anne’s 
Hill, Chertsey, and St. George’s Hill, near Weybridge, 
and when we observe that small vestiges are constantly 
being revealed in the digging of trenches, we are led to 
assume that this formation once overspread the London 
Clay throughout the London Basin. 

_ Whether any of the Wimbledon sand can be at all 
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classed as Bagshots is another question. There is no 
observable disturbance or erosion of the sandy surface 
on which the gravels proper rest. In spite of old 
records of an exposure of these sands beneath the 
gravels on the Wimbledon Ridgway, one feels that it 
is safer to go no farther than to say “ rearranged 
Bagshots.” It is manifest that when these basal 
sands were being laid down at Wimbledon, there still 
existed, not far away, patches of Bagshot Sands which 
were available for denudation and transport. If these 
beds were torn up, mingled with miscellaneous grit, and 
then redeposited, it would be difficult to discriminate 
the resultant mass from true river sand. 

Whatever we may choose to call this Wimbledon 
sand, it seems clear that it passes as a sheet of unknown 
thickness beneath the gravels of Caesar’s Camp, for 
there was formerly good evidence of a tongue of this 
material projecting into the field below. Some eight 
or nine years ago, when the first field below the Camp, 
now turned into pasture, was deeply ploughed for the 
cultivation of rhubarb, the character of the soil was well 
displayed. The sandy earth was mixed with fine 
rounded pebbles; this composition gave place, some- 
what abruptly, to an almost pure clay just below the 
100-foot contour. A convenient gravel-pit, with its 
base cut in these buff sands, has now, I regret to say, 
been blocked up, and iron palisades effectively prevent 
the wayfarer from attempting to examine any possible 
traces, On the whole, it has been deemed wisest to 
map the doubtful area as “ Plateau Gravel.” 

It may be noted that a typical section of Bagshots 
exhibits a fine sand, smooth to the touch, sometimes 
micaceous, with seams of sandy loams and, occasionally, 
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thin beds of rolled black pebbles. Numerous grada- 
tions from clay to sand is also met with, denoting 
the imperceptible changes in the original mode of 
deposition. This, again, implies that there was no 
break in time between the formation of the last 
strata of the London Clay and the Bagshot Sands 
by which it is covered. We must imagine that the sea 
in which the London Clay was deposited gradually 
became shallower, and that, aided perhaps by a slight 
actual rise in level, shoals and banks of sand were 
heaped up. There may also have been local estuarine 
conditions. Fossils are exceedingly rare; those that 
occur are merely casts, and barely recognizable. An 
analysis of the sands at Hampstead showed 94 per cent. 
grains of quartz and felspars, and 1 to 2 per cent. of flint 
fragments, the remainder consisting of miscellaneous 
minerals, 

Between the accumulation of the (Eocene) Bagshot 
Sands and the (Pleistocene) Plateau Gravel there is a 
huge geological gap, immeasurable in years. There 
are, nevertheless, other methods of bridging over the 
hiatus. During the interval the land had risen and 
fallen more than once. Many forms of life belonging to 
the earlier period had become extinct, and new species, 
not, however, actually discoverable in the gravels them- 
selves, had appeared. In countries remote from Britain 
tremendous changes had occurred. Massive formations 
in the Alps, for instance, representing thousands of feet 
of rock, had been constructed, upraised, and contorted. 
These events have no positive counterparts, even on 
a small scale, in the London Basin. The equivalent 
must be sought in the epochs of denudation, during 
which beds which already existed were almost entirely 
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swept away. One recalls Darwin’s comparison of the 
geological record to a historical work, of which the last 
volume alone has been preserved; of this one tome, 
only a chapter here and there is left, and even these 
scraps are often hard to decipher owing to the muta- 
tions of dialect which have been taking place all the 
time. 


LONDON CLAY. 


Pursuing our downward investigation we come, as 
already mentioned, without any break, to the London 
Clay. Of this viscous material there is ample evidence, 
especially in wet weather. The whole of the western 
side of the Common is composed of the clay. This 
tract includes the narrow Fishpond Wood, a private 
copse of hardy oaks, which are periodically lopped or 
stubbed. The adjacent orchard below Warren Farm 
is also comprised in this area. The elms, oaks, and 
hedgerow timber trees in this neighbourhood form a 
scene typical of the London Clay. Not far away is 
Brickfield Pit, to be noticed presently. On Putney 
Heath, the reservoirs of the Chelsea Water Works are 
based in this clay. About a dozen years ago, when 
extensive improvements were made, hundreds of tons 
of material were spread out over Putney Heath, but 
not a single fossil could one find. Out of the clay the 
old Rifle Butts were built up. In April, 1911, a trench 
which was dug to drain the head of the swamp north of 
the Mill revealed a very stiff yellow clay, in parts mottled 
with dark-red and grey-blue. The soil of the fields and 
nursery gardens around Newlands Farm, forming part 
of the “Options Area” which we may hope to see 
added to the Common, consists of a loamy clay with 
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some pebbles. The sand and pebbles seem to repre- 
sent, to some degree, downwash, or “ creep of the hill,” 
but agricultural operations have done much to blend 
the ingredients. A composite soil is also found in the 
fields to the west of.Stag Lane. Judging by the lie 
of the land, it seems probable that we have here, in 
part, the residue of the uppermost beds of the London 
Clay, by which a transition was made into the Bagshot 
Sands. 

The numerous streams of the heath have cut down 
to the clay; the same tenacious material forms the 
floor of the ponds. Some of the abandoned gravel-pits, 
which have been dug downwards as far as the clay, 
now hold up the water permanently. This is noticeably 
the case with the Bluegate Pit on the eastern boundary. 
The most prominent section of London Clay, however, 
is in the disused pit, behind the appropriately named 
Brickfield Cottage. The pit is about 200 yards north 
of gravel-pit A. This extensive pit (about go feet 
O.D.) used to show a good exposure (11-12 feet) of 
stiff, dark-brown clay, but it has been trampled by 
thousands of feet, and the sequence is but poorly trace- 
able. In the “ mouth” of the pit, now partly occupied 
by buildings, numerous young birches and clumps of 
gorse have established themselves. When the soil in 
the neighbourhood chances to get turned up, one some- 
times sees bits of broken brick and layers of red burnt 
earth. From this fact one had long ago inferred the 
former existence of kilns at the spot. The inference 
proved to be correct. A large kiln, belonging to the 
lord of the manor, was flourishing in 1866, and was 
evoking outcries from the commoners. Ostensibly the 
kiln was erected to make tiles for draining the Common. 
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The Common, it is true, was the destination of a portion 
of the output, but the manufacture of bricks for ordinary 
buildings and commercial purposes also was set up on 
a large scale. Sand appears to have been obtained 
from beneath the surface gravel of Pit B, some distance 
to the east. Fears were expressed that Caesar’s Well, 
a much-prized source of water, would be run dry. 
Complaint followed complaint, and after much dispute 
the brickyard was ultimately closed.t 

A survey of the London Basin will help us in under- 
standing the relationships of the London Clay. The 
hills of the district, both the higher ones of the outer 
ring and the gentle eminences of the inner ring, are 
composed of this stiff material At Hampstead, where 
the covering of Bagshots remains, a geographical height 
of 441 feet is attained ; at Norwood, the sands have 
been worn away, but a layer of gravels has been 
deposited, the altitude being 367 feet. The belief that 
the clay once stretched in uniform sheets across the 
whole region is justified by the discovery of the same 
species of shells at corresponding levels in different 
localities, by the approximate horizontality of the beds 
at Hampstead and Norwood, and by the occurrence, 
at these two places, of the well-known topmost or sandy 
layer at about the same vertical elevation. 


The fossils of the London Clay, except locally, are 


not obtrusive to the searcher. The writer possesses two 
univalve shells (So/arium and Natica) obtained from the 
“Hampstead Tube” boring. A friend got a beautifully 


* So early as A.D. 1528 there is a record in the Court Rolls 
relating to the “presentation” of one Humfrey Monmouth 


for digging the Wimbledon land “and making from thence 


430,000 stones, called bricks.” 
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preserved crustacean from excavations at Nine Elms 
about the year 1905. The artesian borings at Battersea 
Baths (1901) yielded numbers of characteristic mol- 
luscan shells. Similar specimens, along with sharks’ 
teeth, were abundant in the railway cutting made at 
Harefield, Middlesex, during 1902-3. Occasionally 
a fragment of fossil wood, bored by worms in the 
Eocene Age, is encountered. In fact, the list is really 
extensive, as will be seen from a perusal of Mr. H. B. 
Woodward’s “ Geology of the London District.” Yet 
the amateur must not be disappointed with blank days. 
Objects which may be found, however, are pieces of 
so-called “turtle-stone.” The popular term is not a 
bad one, for an unbroken rounded specimen bears 
a rough resemblance to the back of a turtle. The 
mass is composed of clayey limestone, which, owing 
to shrinkage, has split in various directions. The 
cracks and crevices thus formed have afterwards been 
filled up with calcite or aragonite (CaCo,). This gives 
the stone a divided appearance, hence the geological 
name, septarian nodule (Lat. septum =a hedge or wall). 
A common mineral of the London Clay is selenite, or 
hydrated sulphate of calcium (CaSO,.2H20), which 
labourers assert, against all comers, to be congealed 
water. “But when you throw it out of the trench, 
doesn’t it melt in the sun?” said a geological friend 
to a navvy on Wandsworth Common. “No! that sort 
never does melt,” was the crushing reply. Specimens, 
both of turtle-stone and selenite, have rewarded the 
searcher near Wandsworth Common. At Wimbledon, in 
the absence of new sections, it seems hopeless to look for 
any selenite, except the tiniest bits of broken “needles,” 

The fossils and the nature of the material indicate 
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that the London Clay is a marine deposit. The sea 
towards which the mud and the accompanying relics 
were carried was probably of moderate depth only, 
Echinoderms, nautili, and fishes are examples of the 
marine organisms ; crocodiles show that the mouth ofa 
large river opened into the sea, while the presence of 
land at no great distance is proved by the remains of 
birds and land mammals, as well as conifers, palms, and 
spice-bearing trees. The testimony as a whole, then, 
warrants our assuming the existence of a sea and of a 
river cafrying ooze into that sea. The climate, as 
deduced from the fossils, was sub-tropical, and the 
general environment was comparable to that of the 
swamps at the mouth of the modern Ganges. Infer- 
ences respecting climate, nevertheless, must not be 
insisted upon. The assemblage of remains may merely 
point to a redistribution or specialization of animal life 
since the London Clay period. 

The Eocene river, which brought the sediment and 
its associated relics into the London Clay sea was 
believed by the late Professor H. G. Seeley to have 
come from a southerly or south-easterly direction. The 
point is unsettled, but the river must have drained a 
continental area of which the features have long since 
passed out of ken, having been partly lost and partly 
blurred beyond identification. On no account must 
this postulated river be confused with the Pleistocene 
river which produced the Terrace gravels, and which is 
represented by the modern Thames. 


WOOLWICH AND READING BEDS. 


The remaining formations must be rapidly passed 
over. Space is limited,and the beds which underlie the 
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London Clay are nowhere visible at Wimbledon. The 
existence at Wimbledon of the widely variable plastic 
clays, which are typically of a pale blood-red hue, 
mottled with green, blue, and brown, is strictly known 
only by borings. It might previously have been inferred 
that the Woolwich and Reading Beds were present, but 
such borings. as that made near Wimbledon Manor 
House (170 feet O.D.) in 1798, put the matter beyond 
all doubt. This well, abandoned during the later nine- 
teenth century, was sunk to a depth of 563 feet. The 
Chalk does not appear to have been reached, or, at 


least, not pierced very far, though on the eastern . 


side of the Common the Chalk was struck at a depth of 
465 feet, and elsewhere at a still smaller depth. Just 
adding that the nearest outcrop of the Woolwich and 
Reading Beds occurs in a narrow strip which runs from 
the margin of Garratt Green to the confines of Mitcham 
we pass to the 

THANET SAND, 


a shallow-water marine formation, the presence of 
which is revealed only by deep borings. 


THE CHALK. 


After the Thanet Sand there follows a gap which 
_ cannot be bridged in England. The Chalk, a fairly 
pure white limestone, beloved by the collector of fossils, 
belongs to the Mesozoic or Secondary period of the 
earth’s history, and is the first moderately hard rock 
which we have encountered. We might, therefore, 
excusably call it the solid base or foundation-rock of 
our plateau, and, neglecting the still more ancient strata 
which lie beneath, close our review. Since, however, 
springs and wells will shortly be mentioned, it is 
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advisable to point out that the Chalk is the great water 
reservoir which is tapped by our London artesian wells. 
It is estimated that one cubic foot of chalk, when fully 
saturated, holds two gallons of water. One further 
feature is of interest: The great mass of the Wimbledon 
gravels, as previously noted, were originally derived 
from the Chalk, whose siliceous nodules and _ con- 
tinuous layers of flint form a perennial theme for 
discussion. 

Seeing that the well at Wimbledon Park House, 
sunk to a depth of 563 feet, did not reach the Chalk, 
and that another well on the east side of the 
Common did not touch the Chalk until 465 feet 
of strata had been pierced, how are we to explain 
the fact that borings in Wimbledon town _indi- 
cated Chalk within 160-193 feet of the surface. We 
must either suppose that a displacement or fault 
exists, with a probable downthrow on the west side, 
or—a more likely reason—that the Tertiary strata, 
which are here above the average thickness, are banked 
up to the west of an underground “ cliff” of chalk. A 
geological difference in level of some 400 feet, with a 
geographical difference of about 110-120 feet only, 
occurring within three-quarters of a mile of each 
other, must demand some such explanation. 

Taking Mr. H. B. Woodward’s excellent synopsis as 
a guide, let us now attempt to summarize our observa- 
tions. Perhaps, for this occasion, it is better to begin 
where we have just left off, and follow the upward 
instead of the downward sequence :— 
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. 
Era. Epoch, Physical Changes. 


CRETACEOUS | Chalk; accumulated in open sea, and 
consolidated. Strata first upheaved, 
along with the underlying Wealden 
Beds, in the succeeding Eocene epoch. 


SECONDARY 


TE  —————————————_—___—_—____— 
EOCENE \Partial erosion of Chalk. Depression of 
greater part of area and formation of 
(1) Thanet Sands, in a shallow sea. 
Slight elevation and production, by 
an Eocene river, of 
(2) Woolwich and Reading Beds. Sub- 
sidence renewed, and deposition, in 
a sea of moderate depth of 
(3) London Clay. Shallowings of the 
sea, and deposition of 
(4) Bagshot Sands. 


Folding movements of the crust initiate 
the London Basin. 


— 


TERTIARY 


|| OLIGOCENE | Erosion and denudation of existing de- 
and posits. London Basin more definitely 
| MIOCENE outlined by earth-movements. 


PLIOCENE | Depression of land; formation of Lenham 
Beds. Elevation followed. Wealden move- 
ment terminated. London Basin well 
formed. Older Plateau Gravels deposited. 


—————— ee 

F OLDER General course of Lower Thames de- 

| PLEISTOCENE | veloped. Ice-sheet reached the northern 

; parts of the district. Boulder Clay 

accumulated. Newer Plateau Gravels and 
Newer Glacial Gravels. Man appears. 


NEWER Successive elevations of the London area, 
PLEISTOCENE | with intervening pauses. Gravel terraces 


formed. Towards the close of the 
eriod, or the commencement of the 
olocene epoch, a channel excavated by 
the Thames to a depth of 60-80 feet. 


QUATERNARY 


—— 


HoOLocENE |Gradual subsidence of land to present 
level. Thames gorge filled up. Forma- 
tion of alluvial deposits. Slight artificial 
modifications of the landscape. 


. 
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CHAPTER III 
STREAMS, SPRINGS, PONDS 


“Oh, my eye's an ache to see the brown burns flowing, 


Through the peaty soil and tinkling heather-bells.” 
ADA SMITH. 


BEVERLEY BROOK. 


THE rivulet which forms the western boundary of the 
old Common has many fascinating features. In 
the first place, there is the problem connected with the 
sculpturing of its disproportionate valley. Now that we 
are standing by the stream, and trying to reconstruct its 
past history, we ask ourselves: If the existing stream, 
even when flowing at a steeper gradient, has done all 
the erosion, where are the visible proofs, in the form of 
terraces? They do not exist, the reason apparently 
being that the Tertiary strata of the hinterland had 
been mostly removed before the stream began to flow 
(cf p. 54 supra) Let us recapitulate the story. The 
primeval Beverley—if we may apply the name to a 
river whose valley, except in its lower parts, probably 
diverged greatly from the present one—had its origin in 
post-plateau times. Much later, encouraged by an 
elevation of the land, the valley was deepened and 
widened. The stream, during this operation, cleared 
away the plateau gravels on the slopes of its broadening 
82 
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valley. To this period may be attributed much of the 
wide gap between Coombe Ridge and Wimbledon 
Common, about three-quarters of a mile broad in its 
narrowest part. Meanwhile the Wandle drainage 
system had been despoiling such possible Tertiary 
sands and pebbles as might hoard up water for the 
Beverley and its affluents. The flat lands of Lower 
Morden and New Malden had become well-nigh shaped, 
and the London Clay was widely exposed. When the 
Beverley had begun to cut into the London Clay at 
Wimbledon, it had little accessible material suitable for 
terrace-building, either in the upper or the lower parts 
of its course. The effects of further uplifts would be 
chiefly effective in deepening the valley ; there could be 
no formation of gravel terraces. If we care to date the 
present Beverley from the beginning of the Holocene 
period, we shall perhaps be near the truth. But we 
must never forget, in the first place, that the river had 
long been practically dead before that time. Even 
after a great uplift a river running its short course 
through a series of clays would soon be forced to reach 
its grade. In the second place, we must remember that, 
even then, as in historic times, the lower parts of the 
stream would be liable to flooding. ~ 

To-day the debilitated stream does not seem able 
even to form any appreciable amount of alluvium, 
except near its mouth. Here and there along its 
banks at Wimbledon Common one meets with little 
patches of small pebbles, doubtless the alluvial off- 
scourings from the neighbouring heights. These pebbles 
seem, if anything, more spherical than their fellows of 
the plateau. They appear to be insignificant trifles left 
by the “historic” Beverley, and the present stream has 
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been too weak to carry them away. A gravel-pit near 
the 50-foot contour, in private fields south of Robin 
Hood Farm, might have thrown light on the subject 
had it not been closed and choked up some years ago. 
Analogous exposures, though more superficial, suggest 
that the material at this level consisted mainly of 
rearranged plateau gravel. It is exceedingly probable, 
too, that beneath the alluvium at Barnes there lies a 
fan of old Beverley gravel, but this, again, would chiefly 
represent transported plateau material, intermingled 
with gravel of the Thames proper. For although an 
affluent, however small, ultimately helps to increase the 
speed of the main stream, yet at the actual point of 
junction the velocity is checked. This check varies 
according to the volume and velocity of the river and 
the feeder respectively, and the angle of their confluence. 
Thus, the Beverley would be compelled to drop not only 
its coarse gravel, but also its finer material, and this 
more especially as the stream had reached its grade. 
The modern Beverley rises near Sutton, at a level of 
about 100 feet O.D. The head-waters are, on the whole, 
mere ditches, almost stagnant, and not very inviting to 
the explorer. They intersect quiet pastures, bounded 
by elm-lined hedgerows, What we may take to be the 
principal source is situated in the Woolwich and Reading 
Beds, near the margin of the Chalk. Mr. H. B. Wood- 
ward states that the stream receives, at its source, 
supplies from chalk-springs at Sutton. I do not know 
whether these springs are now to be found, but they 
must be of an unimportant kind. The chief initial 
supply—and it is not great—now seems to come from 
surface drainage. The chalk-springs that probably fed 
the primitive Beverley must have been exhausted 
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and subsequently obliterated. The track tends at first 
towards the north-west, passing North Cheam, with its 
brickworks and one-time potteries, thence going by 
Lower Morden to New Malden. Here it is joined by 
another rivulet, and the combined waters continue 
northwards under Coombe Bridge. At the wooden 
footbridge about half a mile in advance the Beverley 
begins to skirt the western side of Wimbledon 
Common, whence it receives numerous brooklets and 
ditches. Flowing through Kingston Vale it is spanned 
by Beverley Bridge, which bears the _ inscription, 
“Widen’d 1776.” Here the stream enters the non- 
public eastern extension of Richmond Park, and is lost to 
view. Near Roehampton Gate it is again espied, for it 
there enters the Park proper, cutting off a small quadri- 
lateral at the corner. Having been augmented by a 
feeder which descends from Pen Ponds, it traverses the 
clay lands of Palewell Common, and veers round to 
creep under Priest’s Bridge,' a little to the south-west 
of Barnes railway-station. Then, with a rather abrupt 
turn to the east, it passes through a broad belt of 
water-logged alluvial meadows, the haunt of screaming 
lapwings and foraging rooks. Finally, emerging from a 
soaking swamp, it reaches the Thames at Barn Elms, 
between Hammersmith Bridge and Putney. 
Throughout its course the Beverley is remarkably 
sluggish, save in flood-time. But at Wimbledon it is a 
clear, babbling brook, the banks of which are artificially 
kept too straight to be ideally picturesque. The over- 
arching bushes, festooned with climbing plants, however, 
* Sometimes colloquially known as Peace Bridge, but the name 


probably records the use of a former bridge by the monks of 
East Sheen priory. The fifteenth-century spelling is Prest-brig, 
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hide some of man’s well-meant labours, and add to the 
charm of the spot. That the stream should be gentle is 
no surprise ; for the last seven miles, out of a total of 
twelve, the channel is at no point situated above 50 
feet O.D. At Brook Cottage the stream is only 38 feet, 
and at Roehampton Gate, only 28 feet above sea-level. 
At Barnes the surface of the alluvium itself is but 14 
feet above the Ordnance Datum line. 

If we except the insignificant narrow outcrop of the 
Woolwich and Reading Beds near the source, the track 
of the Beverley runs entirely through the London Clay. 
Incidentally we notice that the stream does not pass 
quite midway between Wimbledon Common and 
Coombe Wood ; the sequence of changes has driven it 
a little nearer the somewhat more abrupt eastern or 
Wimbledon slope. The Wandle, as we have seen, has 
crept nearer the western foot of its valley. 

Some readers may remember an excellent diagram, 
given in older text-books, showing how the Wandle has 
separated the Wimbledon heights from those of Wands- 
worth Common, while the Falcon Brook has severed 
Wandsworth Common from Clapham Common. The 
diagram was quite accurate as illustrating the work of 
streams in eroding valleys. But if, as appears certain, 
the Wimbledon gravels are older than those of Wands- 
worth and Clapham, the associated idea that these 
gravels once formed a continuous sheet was erroneous. 
There are two series of deposits, each now consisting of 
a pair of isolated sheets: Coombe and Wimbledon, 
sundered by the Beverley, and Wandsworth and 
Clapham, cut through by the now buried Falcon Brook. 
Between the two series of gravels, of unequal age, flows 
the Wandle, which has impartially attacked both of the 
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series in turn, and has also banked up, on either side, 
some of its own waste material. 

Lastly, we must mention a feature of surpassing 
interest. The place-name Beverley, coupled with the 
physical geography, indicates that the locality was once 
the haunt of beavers. Considering only the Modern 
and the Middle-English spellings of the name, one 
would simply have Beverley = “ beaver meadow” (A.S. 
befer = beaver, /eah = meadow). Itis stated that, when 
American beaver lakes are abandoned, the depressions 
quickly get silted up, and a meadow is formed in an 
incredibly short time. Professor W. W. Skeat, however, 
contends that where the Middle-English form is Beverlac, 
as in the Yorkshire town, Beverley, the word cannot 
come from /eah, unless an earlier spelling contradicts 
this. “Beverley,” he contends, represents “beaver brook,” 
so that Beverley Brook is a reduplication. This 
etymology is now superseded with respect to our own 
Beverley, for my friend Mr. Arthur Bonner has dis- 
covered an earlier spelling, Beferithe. This orthography 
occurs in a list of boundaries as given in a charter 
granting land to St. Peter’s, Westminster (A,D. 693): 
“andlang blaca dic into beferithi; of beferithe andlang 
straete... into thaere taemese oth midne streame” (Along 
the black ditch into Beverley Brook, .. . from Beverley 
Brook ... along the street into the Thames as far as 
the mid-stream). The “street” was probably a Roman 
road, possibly the Ridgway, which will be noticed in the 
next chapter. There is a later form of Beverley, namely 
Baverithe, in a charter of King Eadwig, AD. 957. 
These forms, Mr. Bonner believes, indicate “ Beaver 
brook” (A.S. vite = brook; réthige = little brook). 
We thus get a hint that beavers still lingered in the 
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district during the Saxon period, when the stream 
would get its present name. 

Just pausing for a moment to say that the boundaries 
mentioned in these charters would provide a formidable 
task to the student who tries to identify them to-day, 
we cast around for other evidence. The frequency of 
the English place-name Beverley, with its appropriate- 
ness to its surroundings, lends some support to the 
beaver theory. The Yorkshire tradition of beavers at 
Beverley goes back to the twelfth century. In Wales 
we meet such appellations as Nant ffrancon, “the vale 
of beavers” (Welsh, /7rancon =beaver). But we are not 
dependent entirely on speculation and hypothesis. So 
late as the time of the First Crusade, the beaver (Castor 
jiber) was hunted in Cardiganshire for the sake of its 
fur, though the animal shortly afterwards became 
extinct. Hence, there is a strong probability that, 
several centuries earlier, the beaver was thriving in the 
lower Beverley. 

That the beaver was abundant in England during the 
Pleistocene period is testified by the remains which have 
been discovered in the Lea Valley and the Cambridge 
Fens. The pile-dwellings of the later prehistoric ages 
have yielded similar evidence. Dr. Robert Munro has 
described certain objects, found on the sites of pile- 
houses in Scotland and Wales, which he believes to be 
traps for otters and beavers. These objects are boat- 
shaped blocks of oak, each with a large rectangular 
hole in the middle, and furnished at one end with 
movable transverse bars, to which bow-shaped rods 
could be attached, so as to “set” the trap. The idea 
was to capture amphibious animals as they rose through 
the central “valve.” Furthermore, Dr. Henry Woodward 
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has suggested that the beaver has been an active 
agent in changing land surfaces. Constructing their 
dams here and there, these restless rodents converted a 
stream into a series of falls. During flood-time, such 
obstructions produced overflows. The inundated pas- 
tures become modified into peaty fenlands. Forest 
trees perished and fell into the quagmire ; bog-mosses 
got a perpetual root-hold; general vegetation was 
exterminated. Conditions similar to these, one can 
well believe, prevailed in the swamps of the lower 
Beverley down to the Saxon period at least. 


SPRINGS AND TRIBUTARY STREAMS. 


Of the numerous tributaries which dissect the 
western slopes of the Wimbledon massz/, two or three 
deserve to be traced out afoot—a pleasant occupation 
for others besides the boy-scout. A few streamlets 
have their origin in definite springs, the formation of 
which may be readily understood. The plateau gravel 
acts like a sponge. Water is absorbed, but cannot 
penetrate the impervious clay below, it is, therefore, 
heaped up among the gravel and finds a natural outlet 
at the first convenient level. Where there is a natural 
amphitheatre with a rampart of gravel almost surround- 
ing a clayey hollow, the water leaks down on all sides 
and a swamp is formed. The stream which issues from 
the marsh then seems to have an undefined source. 
But in some cases artificial trenches have been cut into 
the bogs ; the water trickles into these ditches and is thus 
collected to form a brook. It will be noted that all the 
feeders of interest to the visitor are on the right bank of 
the Beverley. Though the land on the left bank of the 
Beverley is now accessible to the public, the few tribu- 
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taries there are scarcely worth examining, since they 
are mere formal ditches. The few small tributaries of 
the Wandle catchment area, on the east of the Common, 
run through private lands. We will now commence 
our review at the southern extremity of the Common. 

1. A sluggish stream rises in a hollow near the 
“Crooked Billet "—a name applied both to the hostel and 
to the sheltering hamlet—between Shadwell Wood and 
Wimbledon Wood. It enters the Beverley at the foot- 
bridge. Only this end portion, which is interesting 
botanically, can be examined. But it is well worth 
while to follow the high-road and mount the hill to the 
“Crooked Billet.” There we look down the valley which 
the stream has cut, and notice its indenting effect upon 
the southern plateau. 

2. Hard by Springwell Cottage, which stands near a 
local watershed, is a small dark bog, formed by water 
oozing out below the gravel near Robin Hood Road. 
The water falls suddenly into Farm Bog—again a 
good botanical ground. A little lower down ‘the valley 
narrows to form the birch-clad Farm Ravine. As a 
mere ditch it afterwards crosses the open clay-lands to 
join the Beverley. 

3. Caesar's Well, formerly known as Robin Hood or 
Roman Well—the Springpond Well of the Ordnance 
Map—issues on the other side of the little watershed 
above mentioned, at a height of 149 feet O.D. The 
well lies in a little hollow, now ringed with Scottish 
pines. The gathering ground is the land to the east, 
rising to 198 feet O.D. This area is not large, but quite 
sufficient to maintain a permanent rill of pure water. 
The well, the waters of which once were deemed of 
special medicinal merit, was enclosed with brick in 
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1829, and, as the inscription tells us, refaced with 
granite blocks by Sir Henry W. Peek, M.P., in 1872. 
The outflowing waters descend to Brickfield Cottage, 
where they expand into a turbid duckpond ; thence the 
course is through the yard behind the house, and along 
the north side of Robin Hood Road to Brook Cottage. 
During 1911 the “ Well” proper altogether dried up, but 
water still issued from the stand spout a few yards 
below, which is supplied by an artificial boring and pipe 
that tap the spring at a depth of 18 feet.t 

4. Glen Albyn stream has its head-waters in clayey 
ground, backed by a selvage of mutilated gravels, east of 
the Windmill Road, about a quarter of a mile south of 
the mill. Within the first 150 yards the stream makes 
a drop of about 30 feet, and forms a pretty ravine, 
intersected transversely by several footpaths. Descend- 
ing one of these, the observer notices that the foam flecks 
of the stream are deeply stained with iron, washed out 
from the gravels above. In the bog, which lies a little 
further below, the leaves of Potamogeton and other 
horizontally disposed plants are thickly furred with the 
red, fluffy deposit. To this bog we would fain return in 
alater chapter. Emerging from the swampy ground, the 
bed contracts and the waters find their way to a circular 
cavity lined with masonry, just above Queen’s Mere. 
This ‘ well,” as it is popularly called, also receives the 
contents of several other runnels. The combined waters 
are conducted into the Mere, at the head of which they 
form a beautiful little fan of cleansand. The Mere was 
artificially constructed in 1887 by enlarging and extend- 
ing a natural bog, and damming up the lower end. At 

* This information was kindly supplied by Mr. W. Hughes, 
the head Common-Keeper. 
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this extremity the water overflows beneath a small foot- 
bridge. The outfall is vastly interesting. The escaping 
water at once forms a toy-like gorge, with steep sides, 
and has already stripped bare the roots of the over- 
hanging trees. We are compelled to take leave of the 
stream where it quits the Common to cross enclosed 
fields) We note, however, that it passes under the 
Kingston Road, enters the Richmond Park Extension 
by Roehampton Cottage, makes a turn to the left, and 
reaches the Beverley. 

5. About 100 yards south of the Flagstaff a permanent 
spring issues from an artificial spout fixed under a small 
archof masonry. It gives birth to a rill which flows to the 
south-west and disappears ignobly through a drain-pipe 
near the south-eastern corner of Putney Vale Cemetery. 

6. A ditch coming from the eastern side of the 
Common, midway between Heathfield House and 
Tibbet’s Corner, carries its waters to King’s Mere. 
This lakelet is much favoured by yachtsmen for sailing 
their miniature craft. The overflow from the Mere has 
eroded a winding channel in the clay, through which it 
worms its way to Scio Pond (also known as Raleigh 
Pond and Leg of Mutton Pond). Here and there 
vertical grids have been fixed to intercept the flotsam of 
leaves and twigs. After leaving Scio Pond, the water 
descends to a small expansion (known among boys as 
the Little Leg of Mutton Pond) by the side of Roe- 
hampton Lane, below the schools. Next it enters a 
culvert beneath the roadway, and passes by the mansion 
called Mount Clare, to the Beverley, supplying in its 
course an ornamental basin in the private grounds. 

7. The area of the old gravel-pits at Roehampton is 
drained by a complex series of trenches. These collect 
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the surplus waters, and convey them to a stream which 
is taken underground at the top of Medfield Street, near 
the Green. 

Besides the springs described, there is another in 
Shadwell Wood, near Warren Cottage, to which allusion 
will again be made. It may also be added that in 
Wimbledon itself there formerly existed other over- 
flowing springs, gravel-fed. Of these, that which stood 
in front of Lauriston House was most frequented, its 
waters being reputed soft and well adapted for domestic 
use. So far back as the sixties there were also many 
artesian wells, especially in New Wimbledon, but as the 
water had often to be pumped up, these were not much 
favoured. Even at the deep well of Wimbledon Manor 
House a pump was necessary. This was worked bya 
horse, and the water was raised to a reservoir at the top 
of the well-house. 

On Putney Heath, just above the Roehampton 
Schools, is a small brick building, shaped like a hay- 
rick. This is a “Conduit house” and covers a spring, 
by some said to be artesian, but, as Mr. H. Lamont tells 
me, most probably natural. There seems, indeed, no 
‘real authority for considering the spring different in 
origin from Caesar’s Well. It appears to receive the 
drainage of a small local tableland which rises behind 
it to a slightly higher level. .The conduit formerly 
supplied Upper Grove House with water for domestic 
purposes, and also fed ornamental waters in the adjacent 
grounds, Not many years ago, Mr. H. Lamont informs 
me, some of the original leaden pipes weredug up. At 
a later date a portion of the overflow was conveyed 
through elm pipes to the neighbouring girls’ school, 
At the present time the water is conducted to the village 
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fountain, whence it issues over the bronze figures. For 
general needs the amount is inadequate, and the water 
for the troughs below is supplied by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. 

The chief ponds have already been noticed. In the 
pastures below Warren Farm there is a pond of small 
extent. Two others are found filling ancient clay-pits 
about 100 yards south of the point where Stag Lane 
enters the Common ; but the spot is rather difficult for 
a stranger to find. These two diminutive ponds, dark 
and gloomy, reminding one of the Silent Pool at Shere, 
though on a tiny scale, are very interesting and I shall 
refer to them as the Black Ponds. We may also 
include Grantham Pond, in front of Grantham House, 
a furlong to the west of “The Green Man” on Putney 
Hill, and another near the end of Putney Park Lane. 
Hookham Slade Pond, situated between Windmill Road 
and Park Side, has been slowly vanishing, its waters 
evidently having been tapped in two directions—towards 
Caesar's Well and Glen Albyn. During the early spring 
of 1911 this pond became almost dry. In May a trench 
was cut and the pond temporarily drained, to the great 
sorrow of botanists, the purpose being to get a space 
clear of heath for the Coronation bonfire. The site of 
an ancient pond, now filled up, is marked by the pollard 
willows which stand in front of North View. 

Besides Farm Bog and Glen Albyn Bog one or two 
other swamps deserve a reference. Stag Bog forms the 
lower portion of a well-wooded coombe or cirque which 
has been hollowed out of the high ground near Jubilee 
Clump, about 40 to 50 feet above that of the bog. 


* The stand-pipe near the Windmill is also fed by a Water 
Board “ main.” 
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Below the conduit house before mentioned there is 
also a belt of marshy ground. 

In describing the streams we have necessarily taken 
into account the valleys in which they flow. It remains 
to note that Beverley Vale is known towards the north 
as Kingston Vale. Putney Vale, or Bottom, east of the 
cemetery, now sustains only a tiny rill, although some 
of its clay ground forms a quagmire. A little north of 
the mill, near a small enclosure of trees, a coombe 
descends and merges into a deep clay valley, afterwards 
spreading out below in the flat land of Putney Vale 
Cemetery. This clay valley is crossed in a direction 
running from north-east to south-west by several “ rides,” 
as they may be called. These rides are, however, 
unsuitable for horsemen; they drop down suddenly 
from the vicinity of the Flagstaff and rise on the 
opposite side of the valley to the woods above the north- 
west extremity of Queen’s Mere. cross the valley 
thus geometrically marked out were some of the old 
rifle ranges, the butts being at the south-west ter- 
minations of the rides or bullet tracks. Here one 
may generally witness the forces of erosion at work, 
the clay of the paths being in some places torn up by 
heavy rains so as to form liliputian cafions. The paths 
deserve a close examination for this reason alone. 

We have seen that the older populations of London 
instinctively settled on or near the gravel patches, in 
which shallow wells could profitably be sunk. In the 
Wimbledon district the early avoidance of the cold, 
forbidding clay and the selection of the areas covered 
by the porous gravel are also well exemplified. The 
sites of the older clusters of cottages on the west side, 
at the “Crooked Billet,’ Wimbledon village, and Roe- 
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hampton hamlet were all geologically marked out ages 
ago. In these spots water could be obtained from the 
gravel; later extensions of the habitable areas have 
been possible only because of a more elaborately 
arranged system of delivery. 

The old shallow wells and the natural springs were 
of prime importance to the community. The Rolls of 
the Manor of Wimbledon, to which reference will again 
be made, tell how, in the reign of Elizabeth, the com- 
moners passed a resolution forbidding any one to divert 
the watercourse which had its origin in Shadwell Spring, 
doubtless the spring previously noticed. Furthermore, 
it was declared illegal to turn away any other “head” 
from its ancient course. Again, in A.D. 1574, an order 
was made for the fencing and preservation of a well, 
supposed to be identical with Caesar’s Well. We have 
also seen how, about a generation ago, the tenants of 
the manor were much concerned lest the waters of this 
very spring should be depleted to supply the brickfield. 
The good folk had used the well, they declared, “ from a 
time such as the memory of man ran not to the con- 
trary.” Indeed, some enthusiasts had at one time hoped 
that the well would supply all Wimbledon ! 

At Coombe there issued from below the gravel some 
excellent springs, which Cardinal Wolsey in 1515 con- 
nected by pipes with Hampton Court Palace. This 
water system, with its conduit houses, remained in use 
until 1876. “Coombe Conduit” and a part of the 
course of Wolsey’s waterway are still marked on the 
six-inch map. 

To avoid misapprehension, it must be noted in con- 
clusion that the reservoirs of the Chelsea Water Works 
on Putney Heath are not replenished from the under- 
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ground rocks of the district. The water is transmitted 
hither from the Company’s works at Thames Ditton, 
the intake being thus situated well above the tidal 
waters. From the Heath it is conducted to the High 
Street of Putney, where it crosses the railway. Thence 
it is carried across the Thames by pipes, which are laid 
beneath the footway of Putney Bridge. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE COMMON IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 


“The tribes who then lived on her breast, 
Her vigorous primitive sons.” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THE earliest relics of man which are recognized as such 
by experts—or by some experts—are the flint imple- 
ments known as Eoliths (Stones of the Dawn). Of 
these implements there is no decisive testimony at 
Wimbledon Common, a rather convenient defect for the 
writer, since they are the source of much controversy, 
and there is not unanimity as to the artificial char- 
acter of the chippings on such stones. Nor, as before 
mentioned, does there exist a genuine record of the 
discovery of Palaeolithic (or Older Stone Age) tools 
and weapons on the Common itself«_ No doubt Palaeo- 
lithic man, during the Second Terrace period, lived not 
far away, as shown by the abundance of his implements 
among neighbouring gravels of that later age. This 
would be after the Wimbledon plateau had been com- 
pletely built up and deserted by the streams which 
carried the materials thither. Nevertheless, one cannot 
tell how far the tools of the Terrace gravels may have 
been borne by water from the habitable “floor.” 


* Cf. pp. 43-4, 47-9, supra. 
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Negative testimony is not quite satisfactory in any 
case, and seeing that “ Palaeolithic man could not live 
everywhere,” he may have existed in mid-Surrey during 
the period when the plateau gravel was being formed, 
and yet have shunned the nearer margins of the flood. 
An implement of an early Neolithic, or possibly 
Mesolithic (“ Middle Stone Age”), type was picked up 


Fic. 5.—Neolithic Flint Implements, Wimbledon Common. 


(Drawn by Mr. Sydney Harrowing.) 
A. “Duckbill” scraper. B. Arrow-head of unusual type. C. Knife, with untrimmed 
: butt, adapted to the hand. 


by Mr. W. Wright in Shadwell Wood, below the Camp, 
in the year 1902. But our evidence of early man 
becomes really strong only towards the close of the 
Neolithic period. Mr. W. Wright and the author have 
found numbers of late Neolithic flint implements, both 
on the Common and in the fields of Coombe, not to 
speak of Richmond Park. Putney Heath, too, has 
yielded worked flakes and scrapers; Mr. Vize has made 
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some good discoveries at this end of the Common. A 
few Wimbledon specimens are shown in Fig. 5. In 1901, 
a heath fire occurred on the ground lying to the south of 
Caesar’s Well. About an acre of the Common was after- 
wards ploughed up and a goodly series of specimens of 
Neolithic handicraft was revealed. The discovery had 
a special significance, because, from what one can under- 
stand, this spot must have been somewhere near the 
place where there existed, until 1835, a group of hut 
circles, or circular excavations, representing the sites of 
primitive houses. These hollows were between 4 and 5 
feet in depth, and at the date mentioned contained a 
floor of loose stones. The hut dwellings, when com- 
plete, were probably roofed with gorse, heather, or 
brushwood. Twenty-one years later, in 1856, the sites 
of the hut circles had been completely obscured, prob- 
ably either by excavations for gravel or by the filling up 
of the hollows with refuse and screenings It must be 
borne in mind that these prehistoric huts were not 
restricted to one period. Some are Neolithic, but the 
majority seem to belong to the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages. The Wimbledon huts, however, may hypo- 
thetically be grouped with the ancient earthwork of 
which we must speak presently. A word of warning 
will be timely at this stage. Modern archaeologists 
have painstakingly tried to rediscover the hut circles, 
but in vain. Certain ring-shaped shallow depressions, 
visible only in favourable lights and at particular angles, 
can be traced on the flat ground just to the north-west 
of the Windmill, but these are, in my opinion, merely 
the sites of tents erected at some bygone annual 


* Bartlett (1865) states that the circles were “ distinctly visible 
a short time ago.” 
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rifle meeting. Parenthetically, I may remark on the 
difficulty of getting evidence concerning such recent 
history as these rifle competitions; men who took 
part in the gatherings for many years being able to give 
one only the vaguest information. This loss of tradition 
in purely social and economic matters is typical of 
folk-memory ; moreover, in these days there is so 
little need to rely on oral tradition that it dies away. 
What may be considered as good evidence of the 
activity of prehistoric man is the presence, on most of 
the peaty parts of the Common, at depths of from 
6 to 12 inches, of calcined flints or “ pot-boilers.” 
These are core-like flints with glazed surfaces, in part 
showing the smooth conchoidal fracture, and in part 
rough and “hackly”; but exhibiting, in either case, 
minute cracks that run over the entire “skin” and 
penetrate the interior. These flints have at some time 
been heated to redness for the purpose of obtaining hot 
water for boiling food, or they may have been used 
directly for baking and grilling. It may fairly be 
questioned whether some of the calcined flints may not 
belong to Roman and Saxon times, and there is just a 
suspicion that a few are the result of later heath fires. 
The controversy cannot be fully entertained here; one | 
can simply express the firm belief that the vast majority ‘ 
of the flints are prehistoric relics. They are quite | 
different from the red-tinted flints which have been sub- 
jected to occasional fires during recent times. They 
are nearly always, when undisturbed, found at some 
depth below the modern floor, in a deposit that has 
accumulated slowly. If due to casual fires, why do not 
the flint-stones yield evidence of the same kind of 
action in greater numbers? Why are not the great 
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masses of surrounding pebbles, equally with the irregular 
lumps of flint, burned and cracked? The fact is, the 
“pot-boilers” are rarely rounded pebbles, they are 
commonly more or less irregular flints which show 
signs of human handiwork, apart from the traces of 
fire-action. Moreover, the calcined flints are abundant 
in the neighbourhood of the other old remains. 

These manipulated fire-stones, together with the flint 
implements previously described, seem to furnish clear 
proof that man lived on this spot, if not during the late 
Neolithic, at least during the Bronze Age. The high 
moorland, with its free natural drainage, its shel- 
tered woods and pure springs, was most convenient 
for habitation, the very kind of spot which the later 
Neolithic folk sought. Land fit for cultivation’ was 
found hard by. Early man would need scope for his 
simple methods of husbandry ; he dare not forgo his 
cereal crops, however scanty. But the climate of 
England during the Aeneolithic (Stone to Bronze) and 
Bronze Ages was most likely damp and foggy. The 
woodlands on the clay were cold and unattractive, but 
on the dry moor man would find his requirements fully 
satisfied. 

Barrows, or grave-mounds, formerly existed in 
numbers on Putney Heath, but they were long since 
broken open and ransacked, either by treasure-hunters 
or by unscientific antiquaries. This was done in such a 
manner that no knowledge worth having has come 
down to us respecting the contents of the graves. In 
1786 there still remained, not far from Tibbet’s Corner, 
in the neighbourhood of the Fire Obelisk, twenty-three 
small barrows, and one of larger size. Whether the 
smaller mounds were of Saxon or of the Early Iron Age, 
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the larger one being Neolithic or Aeneolithic, can now 
be only conjectured. The account given by Douglas 
says that the tumuli had been opened in 1758—it is 
supposed by Dr. W. Stukeley—and that nothing was 
unearthed, save portions of an urn. The final desecra- 
tion in the early nineteenth century was the worst: the 
barrows were levelled to obtain material to repair the 
parish roads. Traces, however, were still discernible in 
1833. About a century ago a small, flat, cruciform 
barrow was described as existing near the camp. We 
can only speculate on the character of this “ barrow.” 
Was it the base-work of a forgotten windmill, like 
some of the spurious antiquities catalogued by Mr. A. H. 
Allcroft in his “ Earthwork of England”? Or was it 
analogous to those crosses in relief, possibly Saxon, 
which are found on the Yorkshire wolds? The riddle 
will probably never be answered. 

Lest any one wandering near Caesars Well should 
hastily conclude that he has discovered a long barrow, 
and feel like the lonely watcher “ when a new planet 
swims into his ken,” let it be at once said that the 
abandoned and partially levelled Queen’s Butt bears 
a remarkable resemblance to such an object. Within 
the camp itself, the golf-players have raised hillocks 
which might deceive the novice, and persuade him that 
he has lighted upon old burial mounds. 

Relics assignable to the Bronze Age have not been 
plentiful. Bronze swords, spears, axes, and shields have 
been found both in the Thames and the Wandle, but 
there seems to be no record from Wimbledon Common. 
A socketed bronze celt of dwarfed proportions, its length 
being only 2} inches, was once found in Coombe Wood. 
From its smallness, one infers that it was probably a 
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symbolical object, and may have been intended for 
interment in a grave. A quantity of potsherds, perhaps 
‘belonging partly to this period, but chiefly referable to 
the Early Iron (Late Celtic) Age, have been collected 
at various times in Coombe Warren, and are now 
deposited in the Museum at Kingston Public Library. 

The great archaeological possession of the Common, 
though now wofully dismembered, is unquestionably 
Caesars Camp. Any theory based upon this name 
must, nevertheless, be got rid of at the outset. The 
nickname is modern, and, were it otherwise, .the fact 
would scarcely count. Whenever earthworks or other 
primitive remains are not attributed to Cromwell or to 
the Spirit of Evil, the most popular resource is left 
untouched—the assigning of the antiquities to Caesar. 
Caesar’s Well is a name almost certainly copied from 
that of the camp, and both terms have been cherished 
and perpetuated by those who hold some rash theory of 
Caesar’s crossing the Thames at Putney or its neigh- 
bourhood. There is this scrap of likelihood behind the 
popular nicknames—the builders of the earthwork most 
probably knew, and valued, the little spring. The older 
designation of the camp was “ The Rounds,” while so 
late as 1846 an alternative name was the “ Warren 
Bulwarks.” Another old name was Bensbury. Cam- 
den declares that, in his day, the earthwork was also 
called Cnebesborough. For a reason to be given pre- 
sently, one suspects that he may have taken hearsay 
evidence too confidently, and the story may have 
been intelligently prepared and fostered; at any rate, 
Camden had a-theory to support. 

In form the camp deviates from a perfect circle, but 
only along the northern border. There, it has been 
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straightened a little to accommodate the outline to the 
contour, the ground falling away steeply on that side. 
In fact, the camp partly belongs to the Group B, accord- 
ing to the classification adopted by the Congress of 
Archaeological Societies in 1903, and partly to Group C. 
In Class B the earthworks follow the line of the hill ; 
Class C represents simple enclosures, rectangular or 
otherwise. The work is concentric, and consists of a 
double vallum and a single fosse. The fosse was origi- 
nally 12 to 15 feet in width, and had an average depth 


of 12 feet. The inner vallum rose toa height varying © 


from 12 to 20 feet above the surrounding soil of the 
interior of the camp; the outer bank was not so high. 
Allen asserts that two ditches existed in his time; this 
is probably an error, unless the insignificant features 
traceable in Fig. 6 be reckoned as fosses. The presence 
of a small outwork on one side is recorded by Brayley. 
A writer in Avchaeologia long ago described and sketched 
a kind of parapet or ledge on the counterscarp, ze, the 
outer side of the ditch. As shown in the drawing 
referred to, the top of the outer vallum would be ona 
level with the breast of a man standing on the ledge. 
The writer contended that this arrangement allowed 
men placed on the inner vallum to shoot arrows or hurl 
stones safely over the heads of their: comrades on the 
little platform. This ingenious theory is most prob- 
ably quite erroneous, whatever may have been the 
explanation of the fact observed. The exterior diameter 
of the earthwork is 950 feet; the diameter within the 
vallum 750 feet. The space enclosed by the inner 
vallum is 10 acres, while the total area included within 
the outer ring is 14 acres. 

Some of the details just given must be taken on 
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trust. The use of the present tense is also rather 
conventional. In 1875 the proprietor of the land on 
which the earthwork is situated cut down the old scrub 
oaks which abounded on its borders, and of which only 
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Fic. 6.—Plan of Caesar's Camp, Wimbledon Common. 


(External diameter, 950 feet ; diameter within vallum, 750 feet.) 
After W. H. Tregellas (Archacol. ¥o1rs., xi, 1865). 


two or three remain to-day. Previous to that date he 
had partly levelled the banks and filled up the ditch, 
preparatory to building houses within the venerable 
earthwork, Before he could follow out his designs 
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completely an injunction was obtained restraining him 
from using the road across the Common—the only road 
available—for other than agricultural purposes. Sup- 
plies were thus happily stopped, and the work came to 
an end. Fifteen or sixteen years ago, when there was 
little hindrance to any one who desired to trace the 
circuit of the camp, unsightly portions of foundations of 
houses might be seen in the south-eastern quadrant, to 
the left of the wicket gate. .Even that sight is now 
denied the wayfarer, who is straitly shut in by iron 
palisades on each side. The necessities of golfers, too, 
both within the camp and in the opposing woodlands 
on the slopes of Coombe Warren, have affected the 
wildness of the place to such a degree that the lover of 
nature and antiquity grows sick at heart. One lives in 
hope that the camp shall once more be thrown freely 
open and the fosse cleared out, so that there may 
be some approximation to the pristine conditions. 
For the present it is a pleasure to feel that, in spite 

of the assertions of recent writers, the earthwork can 

still be made out distinctly. There is also this compen- 

sation; though the devotees of golf have to some extent 

vulgarized the earthwork, they have been the agents in 

preserving some of the surrounding country from the 

builder, who “ daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 

Pending freedom of access, we must be content with 

a general view of an earthwork which has undergone 
much vandalism. The immense eastern ditch of the 
fortress has almost entirely vanished. As we cross the 
railed-in footpath, however, we observe, about two- 
thirds of the distance across the fields, that the inner 
vallum and the fosse can be distinctly traced. On the 
northern boundary the cart-road leading to Warren 
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Farm has been partly cut in the outer vallum, along 
which it runs as on a ledge. Passing down the road 
one becomes aware that this side of the camp was 
almost impregnable, owing to the abrupt northerly fall 
and the bog below. The road keeps to the border of 
the earthwork until an old oak-tree is seen in the fence, 
when the vallum sweeps away inward across the golf 
ground. 

The age of the earthwork has aroused much debate. 
The question has been badly prejudiced by Camden, 
who strove hard to show that the fortress marks the 
site of the great battle between the West Saxons and 
the men of Kent for the possession of North Surrey 
(A.D. 568). Subsequent writers, down to modern times, 
have copied, and largely accepted, the views of the great 
antiquary. Now, the “Saxon Chronicle” does, indeed, 
tell us of a fight at Wibbadune, Wibbandune, or Wipa- 
dune, in which Ceawlin led the West Saxons, and 
Ethelbert the Kentish men. Ceawlin was victorious, 
and two of the Kentish leaders, Oslac and Cnebba, 
were slain ; as a consequence the domain of Surrey was 
added to Wessex. In the first place, Camden claims 
that Wibbadune is Wimbledon, while the camp Bens- 
bury was also known as Cnebesborough, which he easily 
connects with the death of Cnebba. Waiving the ques- 
tion of Cnebesborough, a word which looks suspiciously 
like an importation (although earthworks are frequently 
called “Boroughs” or “ Buries”), we find that the first 
mention of Wimbledon occurs in a charter of Eadgar 
(A.D. 967), where the spelling occurs Wimbedouninge- 
merke. This form, Mr. Bonner thinks, is a little cor- 
rupt, and may be due to the fact that the existing copy 
of the charter belongs to the fourteenth century. On 
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the whole, however, this name may be accepted. The 


meaning of the expression is the “mark (or boundary) _ 


of the men of Wimbledon.” The word Wimbledon 
itself apparently represents a personal name, “ W2m- 
bald’s ditn” (Wimbald’s hill or hill-fortress). From the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century there are various ortho- 
graphies: Wymbledon, Wimmeldon, Wymeldon, Wyme- 
don, and so forth. The form Wimbledon first appears 
in A.D. 1337. The spellings, Wymbelton, Wynbelton, 
Wymbildon, and others, range from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries. None of these names, Mr. 
Bonner considers, can properly be connected with Wib- 
‘badune or Wibbandune (Wippa’s or Wibba’s diin), 
which, moreover, does not occur in the charters.t In the 
charter of Eadwig (A.D. 957), cited a moment ago, 
however, Bensbury is referred to: “from the pollard 
thorn to Bensbury (Baences birz), so thence to Beverley 
Brook.” And again, in the Eadgar charter (A.D. 967), 
the name occurs as Benanberwe. Bensbury and Wim- 
bledon, therefore, are found mentioned together in the 
same charter; but Bensbury can scarcely be twisted 
into Cnebesborough, and Wimbledon does not seem to 
represent Wibba’s diin. There is no more than a possi- 
bility of these changes having occurred, especially the 
former, if Cnebesborough were ever actually in use. 
Even then, it would have to be explained why Cnebba, 
in particular, was thus commemorated. Worplesdon, 
near Guildford, has been conjecturally identified with 
Wibbadune, but with no good reason. Mr. H. E. 
Malden sums up in favour of a spot near Chobham, 
near Chertsey, Surrey. Here the place-name Wipse- 
done is found, referring to a spot in line with a Roman 
* The / in Wimbledon may possibly, however, be intrusive. 
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road which would have formed a useful route for 
advance or retreat. It is suggested that Wipsedone is 
a scribe’s late rendering of Wipandune. To the writer 
the whole question seems unsolved ; if a pre-existing 
road must be assumed, as is generally done, we have 
the Wimbledon Ridgway, which will be described in a 
moment. There is just a loophole left, as suggested 
above, for the plea of Wimbledon. But the settlement 
of that problem does not necessarily tell us the age 
of the camp. 

One cannot quite gather whether Camden thought 
that the earthwork was expressly raised at the time 
of the battle, or that it was an old fort reoccupied ; 
the plain inference is that he accepted the former 
theory. Mr. Ralph Nevill fixed the date of the camp 
a little earlier ; he considered that the Romano-Britons, 
after the departure of their masters, constructed the 
fort as a bulwark against their neighbours of Wessex. 
Contrariwise, a few writers have assigned it to a later 
period, that of the Danish invasion. That was the 
opinion of Salmon, who could not “satisfy (himself) 
of its Romanity.” 

From Salmon’s remark one naturally infers that the 
camp has been claimed as Roman. This theory is 
tinged by the belief that Caesar crossed the Thames 
at Chelsea Bridge, Putney, Kingston, Brentford, or 
Coway Stakes, near Waltont Those who wish to _ 
pursue this interesting by-question would do well to 


* Mr. Montagu Sharpe has made out a good case for Brentford 
as the crossing-place. Dr. Holmes inclines somewhat to the 
same opinion, and admits that Brentford and Coway Stakes are 
the only spots for which “a shred of real argument has been 
advanced.” 
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study Dr. T. Rice Holmes’s “ Ancient Britain” (pp. 
692-9, 742), it is sufficient here to state that the 
Caesar theory cannot be upheld by good evidence. 
Least of all can we believe that the camp was the 
stronghold of Cassivelaunus. 

Since a Roman origin may be possibly entertained, 
we must turn aside to look at the Roman evidence. 
That the Romans were fairly active in the locality 
seems to be proved. The Ridgway (also spelt Ridge- 
way), which winds round from Wimbledon Hill to 
Copse Hill and Kingston, seems to be part of an 
old Roman road, which, starting from the coast of 
Sussex, near Newhaven, passed by Godstone, Wall- 
ington, Mitcham, and Merton to Wimbledon; its 
objective being probably Weybridge or some more 
distant place. The road hereabout may indeed have 
been but an old British trackway re-set and straightened 
a little. The later name Ridgway is common in various 
counties as a designation of Roman roads. 

Roman relics, especially coins, have been found in 
plenty in Coombe Wood. Leland (@ 1552) tells of 
the discovery, in his time, of vestiges of a Roman villa, 
“in the declyning down from Coombe Park, towards 
the galoys.” The “gallows” thus mentioned perhaps 
stood on Gallows Hill, in George Road, to the west of 
Fairview. Not only did the diggers find the founda- 
tions of walls, but also “divers coynes of brasse, 
sylver, and gold, -with Romaine inscriptions, and 
‘ painted yrthen pottes or tyles.” Leland also alludes 
to other Roman objects found at a somewhat earlier 
date, in the time of Cardinal Wolsey, presumably when 
the water-pipes were laid down from Coombe Springs 
to Hampton Court. In 1722, funeral urns and other 
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antiquities were dug up at Coombe. This completes 
the list of Roman remains. From Kingston Hill, not 
far away, spear-heads, urns, and pottery of unspecified 
age have been recorded. The only object of interest 
reported from the camp itself is a kind of perforated 
cylindrical brick of baked clay, in the shape of a flat 
cheese. The discovery was reported about sixty years 
ago ; the original use of the object remained a mystery. 

Roman influence in the neighbourhood being taken 
for granted, the question arises whether the earthwork 
is of Roman date. The old theory, now abandoned, 
taught that a Roman camp was rectangular, and a 
British camp circular or elliptical. Yet there is an 
element of truth in the maxim, and unless positive 
evidence exists to the contrary, a circular earthwork 
in a position such as that of Caesar's Camp, with a 
comparatively large mound and ditch, may be pro- 
visionally called pre-Roman. The enclosure is of con- 
siderable magnitude (14 acres), and the fortification, 
though simple, plainly places it in the contour class 
of earthworks. We cannot, moreover, afford to ignore 
the associated antiquities—dwellings, implements, and 
possible prehistoric burial-mounds. On the other hand, 
many earthworks which ten years ago would have been 
readily termed Neolithic are now believed to belong 
to the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. The scheme 
of classification drawn up by the Congress of Archaeo- 
logical Societies has made the pathway clearer, and 
I should now assign Caesar’s Camp to the Bronze Age, 
though probably to the later part of that period. Judg- 
ment becomes biassed if we start with the unproved 
assumption that the camp was primarily intended for 
military use. One hazards the opinion that it was in 
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the first place a compound for flocks and herds, so 
arranged as to be easily protected. In times of stress 
and danger it would serve as a refuge for the tribesmen 
themselves. The vexed question of water-supply is 
not so troublesome here as in many districts. Besides 
Caesar’s Well and the spring in Shadwell: Wood, there 
was the Beverley rippling through the valley below, 
and foraging parties could soon obtain a reserve store 
on the first warning of danger. 

In discussing the name Wimbledon, the suffix diz 
was glanced at. This termination, which is Celtic as 
well as Saxon (cf. Old Irish, dz = hill, hill-fort ; Welsh, 
din; &c.), generally points to an early site. Professor 
Skeat thinks that the Saxons borrowed the word from 
the earlier Celtic folk. In the same way Coombe 
seems to enshrine a Celtic, that is, broadly speaking, 
a Bronze or Early Iron Age term. (This correlation 
must not be strictly interpreted.) For the Old English 
cub is supposed to have been copied from a corre- 
sponding British word (cf. Welsh, cw =a hollow, a 
basin-shaped depression). The name, though now 
applied to the whole hamlet, was doubtless first given 
to the hollow between the heights which border the 
Beverley. 


CHAPTER V 
EARLY AND MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 


“Man passes away; his name perishes from record and 
recollection ; his history is as a tale that is told; and his very 


monument becomes a ruin.” 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


HAVING set aside, as unproven, the story of the battle 
of Wimbledon, we are ill recompensed for the sacrifice 
by finding that this denial leaves a provoking hiatus in 
local history. In these circumstances, the popular 
course to pursue would be to make a fresh start with 
Domesday Book. That method, however, would involve 
making an arbitrary and artificial time-boundary which 
would mislead the student. Moreover, from a general 
survey of old English life we may sketch a history 
which will be generally applicable-to the Wimbledon 
district, and thus will gradually prepare the way for the 
Norman document. 

To inquire why, from the earliest time, the Common 
was left as an unenclosed waste would be superfluous. 
The barren, hungry, unfertile heath had its destiny 
marked out in geological times; while the wooded 
borders remained untouched, in the first place, because 
of the difficulty of making clearings while the popula- 


tion was thin and craftsmanship not very efficient, 
14 
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and secondly, because the nut fruits provided food for 
hogs, and the loppings fuel for the peasant’s fire. But 
an economy of this kind presupposes some system of 
agriculture by which the population was partly 
maintained. 

The ancient village community, such as we must 
imagine thriving near our Wimbledon plateau, has an 
origin which goes back to an undefined but pre-Roman 
period. The method of tillage adopted by this old 
community, the “open-field system,” was social in its 
essence. Typically, the whole of the-arable land of a 
district was divided into three great unenclosed fields, 
which were again parcelled out into innumerable strips 
or holdings, each of which had an area of an acre or 
half an acre. A collection of these strips was called a 
shot. The acre strip would be one furlong (furrow- 
long), or 40 poles in length, and 4 rods in width. 
These strips were periodically—in some cases triennially 
—allotted to the various holders by the village folk 
gathered in assembly. Thus, the total holding of any 
individual husbandman would consist of numerous 
strips scattered in various parts of the three huge fields 
respectively. To admit new-comers there were frequent 
readjustments. The plots, or strips, were generally 
cultivated on a three-course system of rotation of crops, 
occasionally on a two-course system. A normal rota- 
tion would be: (1) First year: wheat or rye; (2) 
Second year: Peas, beans, vetches, or oats; (3) Third 
year: Fallow, with its accompanying crop of weeds. 
Between the ploughed strips were grassy “ balks,” or 
“lynches,” due to fallowing. 

* The names bs the three common fields of Putney have 
‘survived : Bason Field, Thames Field, Park Field. 
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In old documents we find distinct traces of 
co-operative ploughing. While the corn was growing, 
the huge field was often fenced round, but after the 
ingathering of the crops the fences were removed, and 
there were common rights of pasturage over the whole 
of the stubble fields until the following spring. There 
would also be a reserve of permanent pasture-land 
for general use, the number of animals allowed to 
pasture thereon being usually proportioned to the 
size of the holding. In addition to this provision of 
pasture for feeding stock, tracts like Wimbledon 
Common were continuously available to the community 
for free grazing. 

The nature and composition of the community are 
moot questions. Were the individuals bond or free? 
Was the whole of the land held in common ownership? 
Were the crops equally shared by all? Fundamentally, 
the village community, which we are supposing to have 


settled near our heath, was neither servile nor free; it , 


was well adapted to either principle. One school 
teaches that the village consisted mainly of serf-culti- 
vators under a free local aristocracy of conquerors. 
Others contend that the serfs were under the domin- 
ation of a tribal lord. Still others, like Maitland, argue 
in favour ‘of a local commonwealth of free men. The 
subject is both technical and controversial. One point 
stands out clearly. As a result of archaeological 
research, it seems plain that the earliest British farmers 
were mainly hill-top men, and that it was only during 
the Saxon period that settlers began to till the vales 
and marshy bottoms, and to fell the forests. Viewed 
from the standpoint of invasion by successive races, 
there is every probability that the community was of 
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.the mixed type—servile and free, but mainly the latter. 

Be this as it may, the old peasant class of a district 
represented a_ self-dependent community, a _ union, 
within limits, of agricultural shareholders. Whatever 
may have been the condition originally, the organization 
during Saxon times does not appear to have been 
communal. The land was held collectively, but there 
was no communal distribution of fruits. With respect 
to the uncultivated waste, best known as “ Folk-land,” it 
has been supposed that this was owned absolutely by 
the people. But later authorities have urged that the 
term does not mean “People’s land,” but land which 
was held by customary, as opposed to charter, or 
written tenure. 

The unit of organization for husbandry and local 
government was the township or vill. This, the oldest 
Teutonic unit, consisted of a self-acting group of 
families scattered over a definite area. The parish, 
which is often conveniently taken to be the equivalent 
of the township, was a later ecclesiastical creation. On 
the administrative side, the folk of the township 
arranged all matters connected with the common fields 
—the order of crops, the stinting or restricting of 
pastures, the allotment of the strips, and the repair 
of roads and bridges. Politically, they were expected 
to protect property, to catch thieves, to assess and levy 
taxes. Each member of the township might be called 
upon to deliver evidence at inquests. 

A feature of some importance is pointed out by 
Professor P. Vinogradoff. He observes that, while 
collective ownership and co-operative methods of 
cultivation were usual, there is evidence in Anglo-Saxon 
charters of the existence of private estates. Moreover, 


—— 
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Maitland showed that, as the system of periodically . 


distributing plots broke up, ownership of arable land 
tended to become fixed in individuals; but the waste 
land remained, so he contends, common property. 
The development of private lands suggests that the 
feudal system had its germ in pre-Norman times. An 
early origin is also indicated by the existence, in the 
later Anglo-Saxon period, of the lowest class of freeman, 
or ceorls (O.E. form of curl), working as tenants on 
the estates of a nobleman. Again, the military feudal 
tenancy, of which we hear so much in Norman days, 
was anticipated in those cases where a Saxon thane 
held land under a lord. Conversely, after the feudal 
system had become firmly established, there remained 
vestiges of the older organization. Here and there, 
the rights of lordship were ill-defined. Instead of the 
mutual relationship between a manorial magnate and 
a dependent village, there is found the political sover- 
eignty of an overlord. Small portions of the country, 
again, seem to have remained extra-manorial. In fact, 
it is difficult to disentangle the various kinds of adminis- 
tration. To seek the origin of the feudal system we 
must perhaps go back to later Roman times, when 
there was need for protection which the government 
could not afford. What the Norman Conquest did was 
to bring together and to cement artificially the Old 
English and the French elements of organization, 
giving the great preponderance to the latter element. 
Feudal rights were set up over the old township, which 
became a community consisting of lord, villeins, and 
serfs, At a later period, when the central government 
freed itself from its dependence on the barons, 
feudalism began to disappear. 
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A few further remarks on feudalism will bring us to 
Wimbledon of the Domesday Book. The system of 
manors was intended to cover the whole country. The 
manor (Lat. maneréum, Fr. manozr), in its most usual 
sense, implies an estate or district of which the central 
house was the az/a (= hall or household). At the head 
of this estate was placed a lord, who was not a land- 
owner in our meaning of the term. Primarily, he was 
‘an officer of the king responsible for the local taxes. 
He was a constitutional ruler, bound by the customs of 
the manorial system, which made the king his overlord, 
while he himself held sway over villagers, who were, we 
may suppose, partly free, partly in serfdom, and partly of 
intermediate rank. His authority was founded on an 
economic and fiscal basis, but there was a contract of 
feudal service—above, to the sovereign ; below, to the 
tenants. So long as all parties fulfilled their contract, 
and paid their dues in service or protection, no dislocation 
of arrangements was experiencéd. 

Around the hall of the lord was a portion of land, 
reserved from the general area, known as the demesne 
(Low Lat. domznicum, from domznus = lord). Wemight 
with advantage call the demesne the home farm, as 
distinguished from the land of the tenant community. 
This farm was cultivated by the vassals on behalf of 
their lord, according to a fixed rate of day-services for 
the year. The demesne had to supply food and fabrics 
for the overlord and his household, together -with his 
immediate retainers, artificers, and handicraftsmen. 
We can picture the manor-house of the lord, standing 
near the village church. Close by would be a cluster of 
cottages and a group of fields—one might almost say 
paddocks, or tofts. In these fields the villeins, or 
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villant, tenants who partly represented the old ceorls, 
delved and ploughed, or tended horses and cattle, for 
the stipulated number of days. The old clumsy 
ox-plough, with its wooden coulter, and its share tipped 
with iron, is seen, slowly drawn by its team of eight. It 
tears up the soil, but does not turn over the furrow-slice, 
because it has no proper breast or mould-board. The 
plough-team is composed of animals provided by the 
tenants in proportion to the size of their holdings. The 
agriculture is based on the three-coursesystem. Beyond 
the ploughed fields of the demesne are a few meadows, 
and, on the hill-slopes perhaps, a tract of virgin forest. 
Now, if we turn to the remainder of the manorial estate, 


we see the land marked out, as in Saxon days, into three’ 


great fields, subdivided into strips, selions, or rigs. In 
these fields the villeins have their acres or strips duly 
allotted to them, their entire holding being composed 
of a parcel of scattered plots. Strange to tell, the lord 
takes his shares in these fields just like an ordinary 
villein—one strip here, one there, so that all holders get 
a fair proportion of the various kinds of soil. We note 
again the two facts: the private demesne is tilled by 


the compulsory labours of the lord’s tenants, while in | 


the common fields the lord’s shares, like those of his 
villeins, are definitely stinted. 

It was previously noted that, under the old village 
community, there was free right of common over the 
unenclosed fields after the fruits were garnered until 
the next seed-time. This right was still continued. 
Sheep and oxen, geese, ducks, and fowls roamed about 
freely on the grassy stubbles. But, besides these 
temporary grazing-grounds, there were manorial wastes, 
like that of Wimbledon, which never grew an ear of 
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corn. Usually these wastes represented poor soil ; 
sometimes they were untilled because they lay on the 
bleak wilds, or in some remote outlying part of the 
manor. Whether the old wastes, called “ Folk-land,” 
were truly common property or not is here unessential ; 
we know that, under the manorial system the tenants 
held the wastes by a grant from the superior lord, in 
derogation, or diminution, of his accepted rights. Lord 
Eversley calculates that the manorial wastes of England, 
during the thirteenth century, amounted to two-thirds 
of the total area. The figures are startling; this 
proportion is far higher than that proverbially assigned 
to Surrey—one-sixth—and Surrey was pre-eminently a 
county of commons. But the “one-sixth” of which 
the popular account tells relates not to the thirteenth 
but to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
To-day the proportion is less. To take but one apposite 
example of dwindling, we find that Putney Heath was 
encroached upon seriously in order to form pasture 
fields not much more than a century ago. But even 
to-day approximately one-tenth of Surrey consists of 
commons. Lord Eversley’s estimate (1910) stands 
thus: Entire acreage, 480,000 acres (about) ; commons, 
43,000 acres. The manorial waste, of which Wimbledon 
forms an excellent example, was free and open to all 
tenants, according to the extent of their holdings. 
Hence tenants of Wimbledon Manor whose holdings 
lay three miles away in Battersea had their allotted 
shares. Here oxen, sheep, and horses had a free run. 
Usually, too, as at Wimbledon, there were outwoods, 
which supplied not only timber for fuel, but also acorns 
and beech-nuts for the swine. 

For the transaction of all kinds of manorial business, 
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social and judicial, courts were periodically held. Origi- 
nally these courts were held under a tree, on a hillock 
or barrow, or near some prehistoric monument.. Later, 
the manor-house or the church was the ordinary meeting- 
place. Down to the thirteenth century there was but 
one manorial court for all classes of the community. 
The president was the lord’s steward, who heard the 
evidence in trials and gave judgment. Both the free 
tenants and the unfree (villeins) attended. From among 
the free tenants a certain selected number acted as 
triers. The villeins appear to have attended merely to 
pay customary fines and dues, and to listen to the 
proceedings without taking an active part. In relation 
to these villeins, the Court Baron, as it was called, 
was termed the Customary Court, but these two 
assemblies actually formed one body. Later—in the 
fifteenth century—according to legal theory, two 
separate courts were necessary: the Court Baron, for 
the freeholders, who were also the judges, and the Cus- 
tomary Court, for the customary tenants (villeins), in 
which the steward was judge. These Customary Courts 
will be again referred to,so that it may now be stated 
that a customary tenant, or copyholder, who was the 
counterpart of the earlier villein, retained his holding 
by the custom of the manor on payment of certain 
dues. And, as with the villein, so with the customary 
tenant, he could not be dispossessed of his holding 
so long as he performed his services. The free tenant, 
or freeman, began to make his appearance some time 
before the reign of Henry II; he was not accounted 
such if he held his estate for a term of years less than 
his life. 

At the Customary Courts the officers of the com- 
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munity were elected and minor offences tried. It need 
only be added that, as feudalism waned, the power of 
these courts also diminished. Criminal jurisdiction was 
the first function to be taken away, and little by little 
much of the other business was transferred to other 
courts. Circuits of judges were established. The 
_central power increased ; civil officers became national 
servants ; fiscal claims were made more comprehensive. 
There is no space to describe here the break up of 
feudalism, One or two facts may nevertheless be set 
forth. By the middle of the twelfth century we find 
vassals commuting, for a money payment, their obliga- 
tion to perform military service. But the very basis 
of feudalism was undermined by the statute 18 Edw. I 
(1290), known as Quia Emptores. Up to this time 
estates were often subdivided or “alienated,” and as 
each new tenant swore allegiance to his immediate 
overlord numbers of petty sovereigns arose. The act 
of Edward forbade the creation of new manors, and 
by preventing “subinfeudation ” (subletting of tenures) 
gave a stimulus to the growth of freeholders, for future 
tenants ceased to be tenants of the manor, and held 
their land directly from the Crown. During the 
fourteenth century powerful influences were working 
against feudalism: the rise of a special artisan class not 
tied to a particular locality, the growth of social inter- 
course, the birth of commercial enterprise, the custom 
of granting leases to small tenants, were some of the 
factors at work. The “Black Death” largely depleted 
the labouring classes, and the consequent scarcity of 
workmen impelled the barons and noblemen for a while 
to tighten the bonds of service, and prevent migration 
from district to district. But men had begun to see 
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that the localization of workers, tools, and materials, 
and the existence of innumerable separate little 
economic worlds, mutually exclusive, were distinct 
evils ; hence the arrest was only temporary. 

After this somewhat prolix introduction we are pre- 
pared to follow the Domesday account of Wimbledon. 
There is still a preliminary difficulty: the name 
Wimbledon does not appear in Domesday Book at all. 
The reason, however, lies on the surface, for it is 
generally admitted that Wimbledon formed a part of 
the large manner of Mortlake (ortelage). This terri- 
tory included, besides Mortlake and Wimbledon, Putney 
(Puteler), with the hamlets of Roehampton, East Sheen, 
and a portion of Barnes (Berne). Of these, East Sheen 
remains a hamlet of Mortlake, and Roehampton has 
been formed into an ecclesiastical parish only in recent 
times. 

The manor of Mortlake was in the Hundred of Brix- 
ton (Brixtestan). A hundred, it is supposed, originally 
consisted of a group of one hundred citizen house- 
holders, responsible for defence, taxation, and the ad- 
ministration of justice. In Domesday times the term 
had come to signify a group of manors tenanted under 
the Crown by several landholders. The estate of Mort- 
lake, we are informed by the record, had been granted 
by Edward the Confessor to the See of Canterbury ; the 
superior lord, therefore, was the Archbishop for the time 
being. The manor, it may be added, remained in the 
possession of the See until the reign of Henry VIII. 

Now, the record states that the manor contained a 
church. All the evidence points to the likelihood that 
this church was at Wimbledon, for, although no part of 
the present structure dates from the Norman period, 
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it is known that a church. existed here so early as 
A.D. 1291. Some have pointed out the anomaly of 
having a church situated at one extremity of a manor, © 
while the dwelling of the feudal lord (the Archbishop) 
was at the other end, namely, at Mortlake. Manning 
and Bray sagely observe that the manor had two 
capital houses, one at Mortlake, in which the Arch- 
bishop frequently lived, and a grange at Wimbledon. 
Other facts must be noted. There is documentary 
proof that in AD. 1349 a chapel was about to be 
erected for the use of the folk of Mortlake and East 
Sheen, because the parish church was so far distant. 
Putney church was built at a still later date as a chapel- 
of-ease to Wimbledon. The plain inference is that the 
church alluded to in Domesday Book was that of 
Wimbledon. The naming of the manor after one 
hamlet (Mortlake) and the chapel after another 
(Wimbledon) presents no difficulty, since such occur- 
rences are not uncommon in Domesday. To sum up, 
it appears that the Domesday manor formed one huge 
parish, so that of the priest one might say in Chaucerian 
phraseology, “ Wide was his parish, and houses far 
asunder.” Further, we get a hint of the post-Domesday 
formation of parishes by the subdivision of a manor, 
and by the assigning territorial limits to what were 
previously undefined hamlets. 

Mortlake Manor, as reckoned in the usual units, con- 
tained 80 hides. Attempts to express the hide in 
modern acreage are doomed to failure, because it had 
no definite area. As the standard of assessment for the 
national tax, or geld, primarily the Danegeld, the 
acreage of the hide depended on such elements as 
fertility, convenience of access, and fitness for plough- 
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ing. All that we are justified in assuming is the com- 
paratively large area of the Mortlake estate. Of the 
80 hides, 8 were situated in Barnes, for the record 
distinctly says that these paid geld, or land-tax, to 
Mortlake. 

Before discussing further details of Domesday, we 
must notice that it is not until the latter part of the 
fourteenth century that the estate became known as 
Wimbledon Manor. The earlier post-Domesday records 
refer to Wimbledon as a grange or farm of Mortlake. 
During the reign of Edward I, Robert de Wymbledon 
held here one-third of a knight’s fee under the Arch- 
bishop. This, again, does not giveus a definite acreage, 
since income was the standard-unit of such an estate. 
In the twelfth century a great knight’s fee or fief was 
equivalent to an annual income of from 15 to 16 marks, 
while a small knight’s fee was two-thirds of this amount. 
The knight took the oath of fealty, and promised his 
superior to bear arms for a definite period in each 
year. We cannot believe that this holding represented 
the whole of what we now know as Wimbledon parish. 
And by this time Wimbledon had become a separate 
parish. Ata later date Wimbledon is described asa 
part of the Manor of Croydon, belonging to the See of 
Canterbury. A fair deduction seems to be that these 
earlier documents refer merely to the demesne or private 
estate of the lord. This demesne land, in A.D. 1364, 
provided pasturage for three hundred sheep, and was 
rented by the Priory of Merton, hard by, for a sum of 410 
yearly. The Wimbledon farmhouse or mansion was sold 
in AD. 1365, after which the manor, including Mort- 
lake, Putney, and part of Barnes, was called Wimbledon 
Manor. We soon hear, for example, of the subordinate 
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holder of Barnes Manor paying an annual tribute of a 
sparrow-hawk to his superior of Wimbledon. 

We may now proceed with the Domesday account. 
We are told that there was land for five ploughs in 
the demesne, and for twenty-eight ploughs in the 
common fields. Bearing in mind that the survey was 
of a fiscal and not an agrarian character, we shall 
understand, again, that precise areas are not here 
indicated. Moreover, only arable land was assessed to 
pay the national geld; the existence of ploughed land 
implies a proportionate amount of pasture for the cattle. 
Setting aside the exceptions, we may safely reckon 
that the normal plough-team consisted of eight oxen. 
Smaller teams were not unknown, and frequently the 
villeins united to arrange a full team jointly. The 
oxen, judging from early illustrations, as well as from 
the later accounts of Mediaeval writers like Walter de 
Henley and Maister Fitzherbert, were gaunt, lanky 
creatures, while the plough was the crude implement 
already described. The land of the demesne was, of 
course, cultivated by the compulsory labours of the 
villeins and the tenants of lower ranks. 

The greater part of the villein’s year was, however, 
spent in the common fields, where, along with his 
fellows, he held regular shares in the arable land and 
the pasture. The proportion of land held by the 
villeins may be estimated by the assessment of 28 
ploughs, representing 224 oxen. These ploughs were 
worked by 80 villeins. These folk lived in their own 
cottages or homesteads, scattered, to some extent, over 
the whole manor. The villein was not truly a free- 
man—no Wimbledon’ freemen are mentioned in the 
record, and they seem to have sprung up at a much 
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later date. But he was free in the sense that, so long 
as he performed his customary services, he had certain 
indefeasible rights. Again, although the lord was, or 
afterwards became, the legal owner of the villein’s 
body, goods, ancl chattels, yet that lord might not 
kill or maim his tenant, nor take away his oxen or 
his plough. During the thirteenth century the legal 
theory was that the villein had no rights against his 
lord, with few exceptions; nevertheless, as against a 
third person, he had the rights of a freeman, Originally, 
the villein retained his rights by the evidence of the 
men of the vill, or manor.t In process of time he 
gradually became a copyholder, that is, he held his 
land by copy of the Court Roll, at the will of the 
lord, and according to the custom of the manor. 
Sometimes he secured enfranchisement by payment — 
of a commutation fee to his lord, and thenceforward 
gained the right of protection in the King’s Courts. 
The villeins are always found to outnumber the 
other classes of dependents. The group next below 
the villeins were the bordars, of whom fourteen were 
enumerated in Mortlake (or Wimbledon) Manor. The 
bordars were cottagers—“ satellites of the villeins,” as 
Professor Vinogradoff calls them—who cultivated small 
plots, estimated roughly at five acres. They formed a 
class of peasants who had no protection in the Royal 
Courts against their superior. Finally, we read of 
sixteen serfs, the lowest class of subjects. These serfs, 
for some inexplicable reason, based either on actuality 
or on differences of enumeration, are recorded as being 
three times as numerous in Surrey as in Sussex. 
The manor contained twentyacres of meadow, situated, 
* Cf. p. 122, supra. 
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no doubt, amid the alluvial flats near the Thames—a 
much coveted territory. The grazing lands, considered 
alone, left a defect which the hay meadow corrected. 
The wonder is, that more of such a commodity as 
hay was not grown. This meadow-land, like the 
arable, would be apportioned in definite strips. From 
the woodland, we are told, there were fifty-five hogs 
“for the pannage.” Pannage commonly, but not 
always, denoted a due or rent paid to the lord for 
the privilege of feeding swine in the woods, . This 
pannage was not everywhere reckoned on the same 
basis; in different parts of Surrey it varied from one 
hog in seven to one in ten. Taking the latter ratio, a 
due represented by 55 pigs indicated a total herd 
in the community of 550. The pigs, the Mediaeval 
scavengers, were descended from the British wild 
boar, and were of several breeds. They were high- 
backed starveling creatures, quite unlike the carefully 
bred animals of to-day. The fatted boar, however, 
was considered a lordly dish. Where must we look 
for the woodlands in which they fed? Partly on the 
ground now occupied by Wimbledon Park, which was, 
until recent times, well-timbered; partly on the clay 
lands of East Sheen and the upper borders of Mortlake. 

Two water-mills—windmills were not yet introduced 
—are set down as worth 100s. The tenants, it must 
be noted, were obliged to use the manorial mill, but 
its repair was deemed the lord’s liability. In after 
centuries, as we observe in the “Canterbury Tales,” 
the miller became an important personage, next in 
rank, perhaps, to the priest. 

The details concerning the tenants at Barnes, who 
held their land under the Canons of St. Paul’s Church, 
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London, are given separately, although the land paid 
geld to Mortlake. Ten villeins and four bordars, tilling 
land estimated to require three ploughs, formed the whole 
of the Barnes tenantry. There was a small demesne, 
assessed for two ploughs. 

One of the most attractive items in the Domesday 
description is that relating to the “fishery unrented” 
(una piscaria sine censi) at Putney. This fishery was 
“forcibly constructed” (v# construzxit) by Earl Harold 
when he was lord of the manor, and probably lived at 
Mortlake. Afterwards the fishery was held by Arch- 
bishop Stigand. It is much heard of in succeeding ages. 
During the reign of John, the bailiffs’ accounts refer to 
the repair of the old Mortlake net, and the making of a 
new one. Some of the entries are very quaint. In the 
fifteenth year of Henry VI (A.D. 1436), one Day was 
brought before the Manor Court for deceitfully present- 
ing to his lord on the 25th of March “the worst salmons 
taken,” this being “contrary to the ancient custom.” 
This custom was that the three best salmon were due to 
the lord for the licence of fishing and of landing nets. 
In 1814—to anticipate matters—a few salmon were still 
yielded by this fishery, together with one or two stur- 
geons, and rarely, a porpoise. Evidently, at this date no 
strict interpretation was attached to the term “fish.” 

Tolls are mentioned in the inventory, and these are 
supposed to refer to a ferry over the Thames. The 
ferry would connect Putney and Fulham. An institu- 
tion of this kind existed down to 1727, when the first 
bridge, a wooden structure, was built. At an earlier 
date, 1610, we find the Manorial Court fixing the charges 
to be paid by the ferryman to his lord, namely, a half- 
penny for every stranger, and a farthing for every native. 
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Finally, the Domesday Inquest deals with the value of 
the land, (a) in the time of Edward the Confessor, (0) 
when the present holders received the grant, and (c) at 
the time of the survey. These amounts respectively 
appear as £32, S10, and £38. It is very common to 
find the middle sum much smaller than the first. The 
decreased value represented by this intermediate assess- 
ment was often probably real, owing to spoliation and 
to devastation by war. But the depreciation is only 
temporary ; by the time of the survey the assessment is 
raised again. One other curious detail may be given 
here. The expression “ There is land for 35 ploughs” 
seems to contradict the total as stated a little later in 
the document.t The discrepancy is explainable in one 
of two ways: either thirty-five was the actual number of 
ploughs during the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
or it represents a former estimate of the number of 
ploughs the estate would support. 

A thorny question presents itself: May we, from a 
study of Domesday Book, attempt to discover the 
approximate population living on the Mortlake estate 
during the Norman period? The answer is: Only in 
the most tentative manner, and with the full understand- 
ing that the quest is hazardous. Domesday Book does 
not give us, as is vulgarly supposed, a census, although 
it affords us glimpses and hints which may help. On 
the face of matters we should not expect a large popu- 
lation. Against the fertile fields of East Sheen and 
Mortlake must be opposed the unfruitful soil of Wimble- 
don Common, and the intractable marshes along the 
river-side. Bearing this in mind, let us look at such 
statistics as are given. The manor has 80 villeins, 14 


* Cf. p. 127, supra. Five ploughs in the demesne, 28 in the 
common fields. 
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bordars, and 16 serfs, a total of 110 persons. This is 
exclusive of Barnes, with its 10 villeins and 4 bordars. 
The grand total is 124 villagers. But this total repre- 
sents only the population working in the fields. Nor 
does it necessarily indicate the whole even of that 
section, for 80 villeins strictly denotes “ 80 villein ser- 
vices,” or shares, and a share, as Mr. H. E. Malden has 
observed, might have belonged to a father and his sons 
or to two or more brothers. Moreover, women and 
children, and mayhap youths, are left out of the count. 
Then we must add the lord himself, the priest, the 
bailiff, and a few other special dependents. If then we in- 
clude women and children, and let the unmarried villani 
counterbalance the possible surplus denoted by the “ 80 
villein services” we may perhaps reckon three persons 
for each individual actually enumerated. This gives a 
population of 124 x 3 = 372, and may perhaps roughly 
represent the number of persons living on the manor. 
Glancing backwards for a moment to the delimitation 
of the various parishes of the manor, we find that the 
boundaries were not settled at random. Just as the 
original estate of the Saxon Harold contained within its 
borders many varieties of soil, so did the constituent 
parishes of Wimbledon, Putney, Mortlake, and Barnes 
each receive its due share of pasture, plough-land, and 
wood, when the boundaries came to be defined. Mort- 
lake seems to have fared the worst of the group for 
timber and the feeding of hogs, but the heathland of 
Sheen Common was apportioned to this village. Wimble- 
don demesne was largely situated on the clay, which 
was, in part, densely wooded, but there was also a loamy 
area, while the bulk of the waste Wimbledon Common 
fell to this parish. Again, while Putney had probably 
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too much alluvium, it nevertheless possessed the gravelly 
slopes of Putney Hill. The waste and outwoods were 
also properly adjusted, because the northern portion of 
“ Wimbledon Common” mostly went to Putney. The 
parish boundary, as stated in Chapter I, still runs from 
Tibbet’s Corner to the Windmill, and is thence continued 
in a south-westerly direction to Beverley Lane.t But of 
the northern area a triangular patch of seventy acres (cf. 
Pp. 14, supra) was assigned to the tenants having holdings 
in Wandsworth and Battersea. A map of Richmond 
Park will supply a further illustration of the principle 
underlying parish boundaries. Before its arbitrary en- 
closure by Charles I, the inhabitants of several of the 
surrounding parishes had right of common in these 
woodlands. The map shows us that originally the area 
as now fenced in was apportioned chiefly to the parishes 
of Petersham, Kingston, and Richmond. - But the 
Beverley was evidently deemed a convenient natural 
limit towards the east. Hence the projecting lune of 
old woodland beyond the modern boundary, formed by 
the entrance of the Beverley into the Park at the north- 
eastern corner, remained in Putney parish. One further 
illustration: About a half of Clapham Common remains 
.to this day in the parish of Battersea. 

The somewhat geometrical mode of striking boundaries 
across the heath led to constant quarrels in later times. 
Even where the commons were quite distinct, trouble 
was not unknown. Disputes arose with respect to 


* The boundary posts are of various shapes and sizes, and of 
different ages. The majority are made of wood, but one, a stone 
pillar, just north of the mill, is worth noting. It is really an 
eighteenth-century milestone out of place, and it also serves as 
a bench-mark, 
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“intercommoning,” or the using by one parish of the 
waste belonging to another. Thus, in A.D. 1559, for 
instance, it was necessary to forbid the inhabitants of 
Mortlake to turn out pigs on Barnes Common. 

In pursuing the Mediaeval history of Wimbledon 
Common, we find our subject illuminated by the Rolls 
of the Manor, referring to the Court Leet and the Court 
Baron. These parchment rolls were originally kept by a 
special scribe, who wrote his entries in the barbarous 
Latin used in official documents of the period. Latin is 
indeed the language employed down to the year 1728. 
By a happy chance, the Rolls are available to every one, 
for the Wimbledon Common Committee, which was 
appointed to guard the rights of the public, when, nearly 
half a century ago, the Common seemed about to be 
sold, issued (A.D. 1866) a volume giving extracts from 
the Rolls from the year AD. 1461 to A.D. 1864. It is 
supposed that there once existed older Rolls, which were 
lost or burnt. Fire and theft were always pressing 
dangers ; at any rate, in 1553, it was ordered that the 
Rolls be kept in a common chest, which was to be pro- 
vided with two locks and stored in “a certain place” in 
Wimbledon (apparently the vestry of the church). This 
room was the depository until 1728, when the documents 
were removed to the vestry of Putney church. There 
they remained until 1787, but their subsequent history, 
from this date to the time of their publication, does not 
greatly concern us here. 

The story told by these muniments relates to agrarian 
and police business, to the enrolment of conveyances of 
holdings, and to miscellaneous matters. But little by 
little the jurisdiction of the Court became limited to 
minor disputes, and much of the business dealt only 
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with formal regulations. Annually the Court elected 
the headborough or chief officer of the parish; the 
beadle, who summoned meetings and acted as general 
official messenger ; the constable, who was responsible 
for the preservation of peace ; and the common-keeper, 
who had to prevent overcrowding and unlawful use of 
the Common. An ale-conner was also appointed -to 
test the quality and measure of the ale sold at the inns. 
Another important officer was the surveyor, to whom 
was entrusted the power to control the gravel-digging. 
The necessity of choosing a surveyor was often exempli- 
fied by events. Thus, once when Elizabeth was tra- 
velling from Nonsuch, near Ewell, to Putney, we find 
that it cost the Wimbledon folk twenty pence to have 
the roads suitably repaired with gravel. 

From the earliest period the Rolls abound with regu- 
lations concerning the cutting of wood, furze, fern, and 
peat. The right of cutting wood and furze was known 
as “estovers,” that of peat, “turbary.” It seems that 
at one time when the supplies had been over-taxed, the 
tenants were permitted to gather rotten wood only for 
fuel. In doing this they must use neither axe nor knife. 
At other times, when the use of a bill-hook was allowed, 
cutting was limited to trees measuring not less than 
eight feet from the ground or stock. No bushes were to 
be grubbed up, and bushes growing within two feet of 
young oaks were to be left untouched. At Michaelmas 
the parish beadle went the rounds with his bell to “cry 
the Common open” for the purpose of cutting fuel. On 
Lady Day he again set forth to “cry the Common shut.” 
In more modern times, violent hands were laid on the 
timber. Local bakers seem to have been the worst 
Offenders, An injunction, dated 1796, forbids the felling 
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of pollard oaks which had previously provided fuel, but 
which were only allowed to be lopped during the summer 
months. In 1812, most of the oaks which still survived 
were cut down and sold. We are assured that, besides 
a few oaks, little of the old woods and thickets then 
remained. Only bits of brushwood and some clumps of 
hollies and other bushes were left to tell the tale. Many 
a holly hedge in Wimbledon is the off-shoot of spoil 
originally taken from the heath. 

Both free and copyhold tenants had the right to 
turn out cattle upon the Common. - The holder of a 
virgate (= bundle of strips), estimated at I5 acres, 
might turn loose 5 cattle, 15 sheep, and 2 pigs; other 
tenants were allowed to pasture in like proportion to 
their holdings. Gates were set up in somewhat remote 
lanes and byways leading from the Common, and 
keepers were appointed to prevent straying. The 
gates, which had to be kept in good repair, might not 
be opened “before the end of autumn.” The last 
remaining gatehouse, an object of great interest to the 
historian, may be seen near the junction of Woodhayes 
Road, the Ridgway, and Copse Hill. The gate was 
known as Byde’s Gate, from a former keeper. It is 
a tiny brick house (Fig. 7) with whitewashed walls. 
How much longer it will be allowed to stand is un- 
certain ; at present (December, 1911) it is still inhabited. 
It will be noted that this gatehouse is at some distance 
from the Common. Until about half a century ago 
another “common gate” and house existed on a road 
between Church Road and the Ridgway. The fact is 
preserved in the name of a mansion “Gatehouse” in 
Belvedere Avenue, opposite the entrance to Alan Road. 
A third gate with keeper’s house, Thorn’s Gate, was 


. ia Fic. 7.—‘‘ Byde’s Gate,” showing the old gatehouse near Copse [ill. 
| The gate has long since disappeared. 


Photograph by Mr. Jesse Packham. 


Fic, 8.—View of the Pound and the ‘Green Man”? IJfostelry, . 
Putney Heath. ' 


Photograph by Mr, Jesse Packham. 
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situated in the High Street, about thirty yards east 
of the “ Dog and Fox.” The cattle were branded with 
the “town mark” to aid in identification. The Rolls 
contain decisions commanding all tenants to remove 
mangy horses and mares from-the Common on a 
certain day. No pigsties were to be erected. For 
permitting “unrung” pigs to overrun the heath, 
commoners were at once haled before the Court. 

There are orders, too, concerning the repair of the 
“several pounds.” The pound was an important institu- 
tion, and was necessary not only to accommodate stray 
cattle until they were claimed by their owner, but to 
enclose animals seized in distress for debt. Cattle might 
be impounded if found astray in private grounds, or 
wandering on the Common when the owner had no 
Common rights. The pinder’s fee, or pin-lock, was 
fixed by an Act of Queen Mary at a groat. Two 
pounds still exist, whether they are on ancient sites 
cannot be said. One stands in front of the “Green 
Man” on Putney Hill (Fig. 8), and the other is near 
Bluegate gravel-pit—a suggestive name. 

Among the diverse petty offences which were dealt 
with by the Manor Court, we notice the collecting of 
“crabs and wild apples” by persons who were not 
tenants of the lord. It is noteworthy that the crab still 
thrives in various parts of the Common. Other 
defendants are charged with keeping hunting dogs, 
“hare hounds,” and ferrets for the pursuit of game, the 
gravamen of the complaint being that the offenders did 
not hold sufficient free land to warrant their taking 
this liberty. There are multitudinous references to 
boundary lines and posts; to riots, assaults, and un- 
lawful assemblies, and to more petty affairs. 
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Among matters of national importance, we notice 
that while the tenants are forbidden (A.D. 1553) to 
gather together to play unlawful games on the Com- 
mon, they are nevertheless enjoined to provide them- 
selves with bows and arrows as required by the statute. 
Later, in A.D. 1625, the inhabitants of Wimbledon for- 
feited 20s. to the lord for neglecting to set up, or more 
probably to renew, the meztes, “in English called 
Butts.” 

From the time of Elizabeth much of this adminis- 
trative business became vested in the churchwardens 
and overseers of the parish. Mr. Cecil T. Davis, the 
learned and painstaking librarian of Wandsworth 
Public Library, has well illustrated this fact by the 
publication of the churchwardens’ accounts for the 
neighbouring parish of Wandsworth. And while these 
functionaries were dealing with vagrants and drunkards, 
and arranging for the destruction of stoats, weasels, and 
hedgehogs, the Manor Court was simultaneously losing 
not only these powers, but its more important rights of 
jurisdiction in criminal matters. 

Among the customs of Wimbledon Manor may be 
mentioned those connected with death dues. On the 
death of a freeholder his best horse, with its trappings, 
was presented to the lord. In the case of the death of 
a customary tenant the superior was entitled only to 
a black sheep, or its equivalent in money. Of these 
customary tenants, or copyholders, it may be noted there 
remained, according to Manning and Bray, only eleven 
in the year 1805. But this date properly falls within 
the limits of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 
MODERN HISTORY 


“The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topped the neighbouring: hill.” 
GOLDSMITH. 


WE have already learned that the manor of Wimbledon 
belonged to the See of Canterbury until the days of the 
eighth Henry. That monarch, having obtained - the 
manor from Cranmer in exchange for other estates, 
granted it to Sir Thomas Cromwell. On Cromwell’s 
attainder in 1540 the manor was lost to his family. 
Passing over a generation we find Sir Thomas Cecil, 
son of Lord Burleigh, purchasing the manor-house, 
which he subsequently rebuilt (A.D. 1588). The manor 
itself fell into his possession separately through a 
bargain with Queen Elizabeth. In the following 
generation the house became the residence of Charles I 
and Henrietta Maria. After several vicissitudes the 
estate came into the hands of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who bequeathed it to her grandson, John 
Spencer. From this nobleman the manor descended 
in direct line to the Spencer family of our own day. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 


manor-house was surrounded by nurseries and flower- 
189 
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gardens which were judged to be the finest in England. 
The old manor-house was destroyed by fire in A.D.1785 ; 
and in the year 1801 the present Wimbledon Park 
House was built near the old site. The demesne land, 
practically coextensive with Wimbledon Park, was sold 
so long ago as 1857, and is now being built over. The 
manorial rights over the waste, or Common, after ‘many 
threats of impending sale, and after many prolonged 
disputes respecting the vested interests of lord and 
commoners, were sold to the public in 1871, an Act of 
Parliament being passed in that year to settle the price 
and the future mode of management. For half a 
century before this date there had been ever-recurring 
contentions. The lord questioned the right of the 
tenants to sell gravel, loam, and peat on the one hand, 
while the commoners on their part complained of 
gradual encroachments on their privileges. Happily, 
this strife now came to an end, and on payment of a 
fixed annuity to the lord of the manor the Common 
became public property for ever. 

The public trustees of the Common, technically 
known as Conservators, are eight in number. Five are 
elected triennially by certain ratepayers, one by the 
Home Secretary, one by the Secretary of State for War, 
and one by the Commissioner of Works. The cost of 
the upkeep of the Common is met by a rate levied on 
all householders assessed at £35 and upwards, residing 
within three-quarters of a mile from the Common as 
measured by the nearest road or footpath. The rate 
for houses within the half-mile limit is twice that for 
houses in the outer zone. How essential it is to have 
watchful administration is shown by the fact that, after 
the proposal was formulated to buy the Common, two 
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attempts were made, one by the Kingston and the other 
by the Wimbledon authorities, to turn a portion of the 
heath into a sewage farm. 

The foregoing description has again brought us too 
near the present day, and we must once more turn back. 
The development of Wimbledon village for some 
centuries after the Domesday Inquest seems to have 
been slow, even if there was no actual retrogression. 
The other portions of the manor were not so unpro- 
gressive, One assumes that Norman Wimbledon was 
at least as populous as the other parishes of the manor, 
though, of course, this cannot definitely be proved, It 
may be that the Black Death, for some incidental 
reason, affected the upland village more than the low- 
lying parishes of the Thames-side. At all events, the 
estimated population of Wimbledon, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, was but two hundred, while Mortlake 
had two and a‘half times, and Putney more than three- 
fold, that number of inhabitants, Even Barnes exceeded 
Wimbledon in population at that date. Thenceforward, 
however, a steady increase is observable at Wimbledon, 
but still the prosperity was not equal to that of its 
neighbours. Some explanation can be offered for the 
progress of the waterside parishes. 

From the year 1619 Mortlake began to benefit by the 
manufacture of tapestry,and, at a later date, its market- 
gardens became famous. Putney was situated on an 
important Surrey highway leading from London to 
Kingston and many well-known villages. It was close 
to the Thames waterway, then regularly used by rich 
and poor alike. Its ferry was celebrated ; its bridge 
afterwards encouraged traffic from north to south, 
Boats carried cargoes of wool from Putney Wharf to 
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London Bridge. The material was then shipped to 
Flanders, and after being woven into fabric was re- 
exported to London. The breweries of Putney are 
historical. The rich soil and verdant meadows favoured 
the husbandman. A steady growth of population was 
the natural result of these advantages. 

Measured by mere numbers, the folk of Domesday 
Wandsworth were not important. From the seven- 
teenth century, however, it leaped to prominence, and 
soon outstripped its rivals. Mr. Cecil T. Davis has 
shown that many factors contributed to the new life of 
the village. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, skilled artisans, fleeing from religious persecu- 
tion abroad, settled here. The Flemings began to 
arrive in 1573. Such local names as Dutch Yard and 
Frying Pan Creek tell their own story ; the latter name 
indicates the manufacture of ironware goods by the 
immigrants. Again, after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (1685), another body of refugees settled on 
the banks of the Wandle, and established manufactures 
of silk and calico, together with the dyeing industry. 
From the fourteenth century the millers and “ meal- 
men” of Wandsworth had formed an important body. 
Both windmills and water-mills were common. These 
were the days before the head-waters of the Wandle had 
been tapped to supply communities remote from 
Wandsworth. The Wandle, in its course between 
Croydon and Wandsworth, once turned some forty 
mills of various kinds. Another fact, trivial, yet signifi- 
cant, is that its waters rarely froze, and the stream was 
hence a favourite haunt of anglers. Among other 
notables, Izaak Walton discovered the “ fishful qualities ” 
of the Wandle. There, he declared, the trout were 
“marked with marble spots, like a tortoise.” 


-—— - oe 


Fru. 9.—The Windmill, from the north-west. 


Photograph by Mr. Jesse Packham. 


Fic. 10.—Eagle House, High Street, Wimbledon. A typical country 
house in the late Elizabethan style. 


Photograph by Mr. Jeste Packham. 
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If we turn to Wimbledon, the circumstances are seen 
to be very different. There we find no important 
industries. Rather was this village of the hilltop a 
secluded spot for retired merchants and citizens. It 
stood near no old coaching-road. The Beverley scarcely 
turned a mill; a probable exception is perhaps indi- 
cated by the name Mill Corner, which is shown on 
maps opposite Fishpond Wood. The Court Rolls for 
1763 refer to a “parcel of wast (szc) ground,” near Mill 
Corner. Windmills, it is true, seem to have been fairly 
prominent on the Common, for the exposed situation 
was especially suitable for the milling industry. Yet 
even these mills were not all included in the parish 
of Wimbledon. The Court Rolls mention a mill so 
early as A.D. 1626. A windmill, possibly the same 
structure which John Aubrey recorded as having once 
existed near the Kingston Road, had, in the late seven- 
teenth century, been removed to Wandsworth. The 
age of the existing Wimbledon mill (Fig. 9), one of the 
last to linger near London, is uncertain, but a windmill 
is known to have stood on the site since about the 
year 1780. One writer gives the date of the present 
mill as A.D. 1817. A proposal was made in 1839 to 
pull down the mill and the quaint octagonal cottage 
over which it is built. The matter was left to be 
“reviewed by the steward,” but happily no more was 
heard of the project. The mill was restored by 
subscription in 1895. The sails still revolve, if desired, 
but there is now no work for Longfellow’s “giant” 
, to do. 

A tabular statement showing the growth of popula- 
tion in the district will prove useful. It should be 
Noted that the figures are chiefly taken from Mr. 
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Ernest Hammond’s “ Bygone Wandsworth” and W. A. 
Bartlett’s “ Wimbledon,” but several necessary modifica- 
tions and additions have been made. The populations 
for I901 and 1911 are those of the civil parishes. 


A.D. 

IgtL 
Wandsworth 68,403 | 92,397 
Putney ...... 24,139 | 28,246 
Wimbledon... 41,652 | 54,876 
Mortlake ..... 7,774 | 16,254 
Barnes ......006 10,037 | 14,125 


NOTE.—The figures for 191, Which are ‘‘ unrevised,” were supplied by the Registrar- 
Gencral in August of that year. A curious feature is found in the census returns for 
1841 : five persons are returned as living in barns, and one as dwelling in a cave. 

Although Wimbledon, the slow and peaceful, was 
making little progress commercially, its heath was be- 
coming famous, not to say notorious. During the later 
seventeenth century its champaign country had been 
found well adapted for horse-racing, and annual race 
meetings were arranged. Pepys, ever inquisitive and 
observant, writes (A.D. 1667): “To St. James’s ; but 
there find Sir W. Coventry gone out betimes this morn- 
ing on horseback, with the King and Duke of York, to 
Putney Heath, to run some horses.” 

In the year 1648, three thousand men of Surrey met 
on Putney Heath to petition Parliament to restore 
to Charles I his due honours and rights. Led by a 
“miller of Wandsworth,” whose name has not been re- 
corded, the petitioners marched to London Bridge—the 
only bridge existing at that time—and passed through 
the City to Whitehall. While waiting there, they were 


* Working population. 7 Approximate total population. 
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attacked by Cromwellian troops, the miller and some of 
his followers being slain in the fray. 

Military reviews, again, are always associated with 
Wimbledon. So far back as 1684, Charles II inspected his 
troops on Putney Heath. On some part of the Common 
George III reviewed the Guards in 1767, and the Surrey 
Volunteers in 1799. Of the yearly assemblies and com- 
petitions of the National Rifle Association, which com- 
menced in 1860 and continued until 1889, there is no 
need to speak, though these now belong to ancient 
history, and oral information is difficult to glean. Much 
of the shooting was carried out south of the Windmill, the 
ranges running approximately north-east to south-west. 
The first meeting at Bisley was held in the summer 
of 1890. Firing practice was allowed at Wimbledon on 
the permanent butts near the Kingston Road for a few 
years longer, until the accidental shooting of a sexton 
who was at work in the Putney Vale Cemetery led toa 
discontinuance of the privilege. Several remnants of the 
old butts may still be observed between the mill and 
Caesar’s Well, but some were entirely razed. Of the 
targets themselves not a wrack is left behind. The 
Flagstaff, which stands near the site of the old iron 
house, was recently (1910) found to be decaying at 
the base, and was consequently taken down and 
shortened. The pole, originally presented by the 
London Scottish Rifle Association to the Conservators, 


-consists of a single spar of Vancouver pine, and is 


now about 145 feet high. A gun-metal plate, which 
bore an appropriate inscription, was stolen about two 
years ago. 
Not far from the Flagstaff is Jerry’s Hill. Herea 
gibbet formerly stood, and was not allowed to remain as 
10 
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an empty symbol ofauthority.- It was a terror to evil- 
doers. Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
Louis Jeremiah Abershawe, or Avershawe, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, lived in Coombe Wood, but who spent 
most of his time in a local tavern, was the chief highway- 
man of the district. The inn referred to was the “ Bald- 
faced Stag,” also known as the “ Half-way House,” pre- 
sumably because it was mid-way between Wandsworth 
and Kingston. The house, no longer an inn, is now 
known as Newlands Farm,. and is situated near the 
junction of Stag Lane and the Kingston Road. It is ad- 
visable to record this identification, which is based on 
the evidence of former frequenters of the hostel. Modern 
maps show much confusion over this matter. One map 
actually marks the site at the end of Robin Hood Lane, 
on the opposite side of the Beverley Valley. To con- 
tinue: From the “ Bald-faced Stag” Abershawe was 
wont to sally forth to attack foot-travellers and coaches 
as they crossed the opencommon. The subject is dealt 
with in Hone’s “Table Book” (1827), where the evidence 
of Townsend, the celebrated Bow Street runner, is 
quoted. The fate of Jerry, so far as can be gathered 
from various tangled accounts, was as follows: He 
was hanged on Kennington Common, and was after- 
wards brought to be suspended in chains near the scene 
of his exploits at Wimbledon Heath. More than a 
generation later a portion of an iron chain was dug 
up near the spot. Another robber, one William Gibson, 
lived in a “cave,” evidently dug out of the gravel, 
in Coombe Wood. The details of his punishment 
seem to have resembled those connected with Jerry’s 
execution. 

Somewhere on the hill above Putney Bottom there 
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once existed a stoop, or mounting-block for horsemen. 
It was set up by “ Thos. Nuthall, Surveyor of Roehamp- 
ton,” in 1654, and bore the legend: “ From London 
Towne to Portse [= Portsea] Down, they say ’tis miles 
three score.” The stone, much weathered and barely 
decipherable, still remained in the time of Manning and 
Bray (¢. A.D. 1800), and perhaps later. The jingle may, 
or may not, tell the truth, but what shall we say of the 
alliterative doggerel which I have heard from old folk, 
“From Wimbledon to Wombledon is nineteen miles”? 
Is it mere nonsense, like “Go to Putney on a pig,” 
or does it hand down some forgotten fact ?- 

To return to history. On the Portsmouth Road, at 
the corner of the mansion known as the Highlands, 
an Admiralty semaphore station was established in 
1796. It is said to have been the last of a series by 
which signals were passed from Portsmouth to White- 
hall. It was placed in charge of a naval lieutenant and 
a small staff of old sailors. A reminder of the insti- 
tution is seen in the name of the public-house hard by, 
“The Telegraph Arms.” 

In 1773, land was granted by the Manor Court for 
the erection of the octagonal school, known later as 
the Round School, near Camp View. Close by, on the 
same bit of enclosed common land, an infant school was 
built in 1834. The gravelled way, already frequently 
alluded to as Windmill Road, was constructed about 
the year 1840. 

The old tithe barn, evidently one of those large struc- 
tures intended to accommodate tithes paid in kind, 
is said to have existed in a yard near the west door 
of the church down to eighty years ago. 

Next to its military manceuvres and its highway rob- 
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beries, the waste was formerly best known for its duels. 
The spots most favoured were the Common, near the 
Windmill, and Putney Heath, near the Portsmouth Road. 
In the year 1652 a duel took place in which Lord Chandos 
killed Colonel Compton. Trial and imprisonment for 
manslaughter followed. A bloodless meeting was held 
in 1798 on Putney Heath, the principals being William 
Pitt and William Tierney, Member of Parliament for 
Southwark. Near the Admiralty semaphore Lord 
Castlereagh fought Canning in 1809 ; the latter states- 
man was wounded in the thigh. The last duel occurred 
near the Windmill in 1840, when the Earl of Cardigan 
wounded Captain Tuckett. For his share in the matter 
the Ear] was brought to trial before the House of Lords 
in the following year, but was acquitted at the end of the 
first day. 

Somewhere on the higher part of the Common there 
was formerly a spot known as the Gipsies’ Ring. One 
writer says that the spot lies between the old rifle butts— 
the particular butts are not specified—and the Queen’s 
Mere. The best information, however, seems to locate 
the ring a little to the north-west of White Cottage, and 
not far from Caesar’s Well, within the old gravel excava- 
tions. Every summer witnessed an encampment of 
genuine gipsies—real Romanies, speaking the distinc- 
tive tongue. The haunt was visited by more than one 
famous writer anxious to get “local colour.” Among 
others, it is believed that the visitors included George 
Borrow, Charles Leland, and Mr. Watts-Dunton. 

Four golf clubs are now established on the Common. 
The oldest of these, the London Scottish, has its head- 
quarters near the Windmill. The club-house of the Royal 
Wimbledon Golf Club is in Camp Road; that of the 
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Ladies’ Club is the old “Thatched” Cottage. The 
enthusiastic naturalist, absorbed in his work, will do 
well to keep a watchful eye on the golf-balls, at least 
while examining the flora of the open heath. 

High Street, Wimbledon, between the “Rose and 
Crown” and the “Dog and Fox,” was formerly the 
scene of an annual fair, which had to be suppressed 
in the interests of decency and order. The Bank 
Holiday gatherings near the “Green Man” on Putney 
Hill, however, almost merit the name of “fair” to 
this day. 

A few place-names, in addition to those previously 
noted, are full of instruction. Opposite the “ Rose and 
Crown” public-house in Wimbledon High Street is 
a detached cluster of houses ; these are believed to 
occupy the site of “ Cromwell’s Half-Acre.” The name 
“ Half-Acre ” is reminiscent of the old cultivation strips 
of the village community. The Cromwell referred to is 
Walter Cromwell,t who was probably the son of John 
Cromwell, the fuller, and the father of Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex. Here, or possibly near the “ Crooked 
Billet,’—for authorities differ on this point—Walter 
Cromwell spent the closing years of his life. ‘“ Vine- 
yard Hill,’ in Wimbledon Park, may denote the actual 
site of a vineyard. The Park was described in 1649 as 
possessing “ fayer fig-trees,” “an orangerie,” with “ very 
large lemmons.” It is now generally admitted that the 
Domesday word vzvea refers to grape culture, hence it is 
quite possible that a vineyard was laid out on the sunnier 
slopes of the demesne. 

Pettyward’s Wood, now known as Wimbledon Wood, 

* He was doubtless the Walter Crumwell who was haled 
before the Manor Court for the infringement of local customs. 
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simply preserves an old local family name. The name 
Ridgway, or Ridgeway, as before noted, seems to refer 
to a Roman road; the term is found thus associated in 
various parts of the country. Putney means Putta’s 
meadow; Barnes was pre-eminently the place of a barn 
or granary. Hookham Slade is a little perplexing. 
The primary meaning of slade (A.S. s/aed) is a glen or 
valley ; but here on the plateau it seems to be used in 
the secondary sense of a flat, and sometimes boggy, 
strip of greensward. By the way, we observe that not 
a vestige remains of the old osier-beds alluded to in the 
Court Rolls, unless they may be located outside the 
present Wimbledon parish, near the Thames margin. 
The name Rushmere occurs in the charters already cited 
(A.D. 693, 957), though whether the name can be 
identified with the Wimbledon mere of that name is 
rather doubtful. The references to various barrows in 
the same charter, however, is slightly corroborative, 
since barrows were formerly abundant on Putney 
Heath. The name Callow Hill Shot (so¢=a group 
of acre or half-acre strips) needs no explanation. 
In Shepherd’s Hatch Gate, the hatch seems to mean a 
gate or wicket, marking the bounds of the parish or 
manor. “Hatch Gate” is thus a reduplication, since 
“hatch ” is less likely to have its other meaning of flood- 
gate or sluice. The name Warple, or Worple Way,is found 
not only in Wimbledon, but in Wandsworth, Putney, 
Isleworth, and many other places. Variants occur in 
the provincial names Wapple or Whapple, and the 
reference is to a bridle-way, or road for foot-passengers 
only. The word stands in strong contrast to the Broad- 
way (Wimbledon). On old maps of Richmond Manor 
the word Warple is applied to green lanes. Tibbet’s 
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Corner seems to be a puzzle. I would suggest that 
Tibbet was the name of one of the keepers of the lodge 
which formerly existed here, at the entrance of 
Wimbledon Park. The roads here form a veritable 
étoile, suggestive of an early hunting park. The curious 
inn sign, “ Crooked Billet,” refers to a curved log of 
wood.t 

A brief note respecting the extent of Wimbledon 
parish must close this chapter. A manorial survey, 
dated 1621, gives the size as 1,648 acres. Manning and 
Bray (1804) stated that the area was 2,800 acres, of 
which 500 acres were woodland ; of these 500 acres, 200 
formed part of the Common. Bartlett (1865) announces 
3,700 acres as correct. The Ordnance Survey gives the 
present area as 3,219 acres, while the Post Office 
Directory estimates it at 3,176 acres of land and 45 
of water. A difference of two acres is so slight that 
either of the last-named calculations may be taken as 
correct. 

* Billet =a thick log of timber of a convenient size for 
burning. 
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CHAPTER VII 
MANSIONS AND MEN 


“Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us.” 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


NO survey of Wimbledon Common would be complete 
without some allusion to its historic houses and their 
former occupants. One might conveniently start at 
Putney Station, climb the hill, and proceed along the 
west side of the Heath. Strictly speaking, we have not 
to deal with Putney, but, as of old, the parishes cannot 
be altogether separated in thought. For example, we 
read of John Cromwell, the fuller, of Putney, leasing 
(AD. 1452) some fulling mills on the Wandle—mills 
which, at a later date, were utilized as copper works. 
But we also learn that this John Cromwell was buried 
in Wimbledon churchyard. As already observed, he 
was the ancestor of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
and hence, of Oliver, the Protector. It is noteworthy 
that Thomas Cromwell became lord of the very manor 
in which his father, Walter Cromwell, had been a 
brewer, fuller, and smith. 

In the house called the Pines, at the foot of Putney 
Hill, Sir Algernon C. Swinburne lived for many years 


before his death. The house is still occupied by Mr. 
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Watts-Dunton. Near at hand, there once stood a 
mansion known as Lime Grove, in which Edward 
Gibbon was born. We ascend the slope of Putney Hill, 
and when we arrive at the top we recall the incident 
narrated by Stow, of Wolsey’s journey to Esher, and of 
his being overtaken by a messenger, who presented him 
with a ring as a token of the King’s renewed favour. 
We can imagine the scene—the disgraced courtier at 
once falling on his knees in the dust, because of his 
great joy at “the King’s most comfortable message.” 
On the right, where a road diverges to Roehampton, is 
an old-fashioned hostelry, the “Green Man.” The 
present house must be about two centuries old, and it 
was associated with many a combat when duels were in 
fashion. About a hundred years ago a splendid silver- 
mounted pistol was discovered hidden away in an old 
chest—doubtless a relic of duelling days. 

As we pass along Park Side, we shall find that the 
mansions are rather new, and of little historical interest, 
though numerous well-known men livein the neighbour- 
hood. At the junction of a road leading to the Wind- 
mill, we notice the mansions called Heathfield and the 
Clock House, and immediately afterwards, on the left, 
pass Wressil Lodge, once the home of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Then follow modern houses, and there is nothing else 
to detain us until we reach the bend where the Common 
is joined by the road to Wimbledon. Here a few old 
pollard trees in the grounds of a new mansion indicate 
the site of Wimbledon House. Towards the end of the 

eighteenth century this was the country-house of M.C. A. 
de Calonne (A.D. 1734-1802), Minister of State to 
Louis XVI. He was often visited by celebrated artists 
of the day, including Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1810, 
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the house was the retreat of Louis Joseph de Bourbon, 
Prince of Condé, and in 1815 it passed into the hands 
of Joseph Marryat, M.P., father of the novelist. The 
name of this last celebrity is commemorated by Marryat 
Road, hard by. Among Marryat’s many visitors was 
Samuel Lover, the song-writer and novelist (A.D. 
1797-1868). At a later date, Wimbledon House was 
occupied by Sir H. W. Peek, M.P., who, it will be 
remembered, protected Caesar’s Well by a casing of 
masonry. 

Turning round into Wimbledon High Street, we find, 
some fifty yards ahead, on the left, an inn called the 
“Rose and Crown,” which was the turning-point of 
Swinburne’s daily walks. Just beyond this tavern, on 
the same side, is a red brick building in the early Jacobean 
style. This is Eagle House (Fig. 10), and was erected 
about A.D. 1613 by Robert Bell, a merchant, who was 
one of the original members of the East India Company. 
The three-gabled facade of the mansion has a good 
oriel window over the central entrance, and bay windows 
on each side. The doorway has the square label of the 
period, and the central gable is surmounted by a large 
stone eagle. The house was once occupied by William 
Grenville (A.D. 1759-1834), the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and the friend and fellow-minister of Pitt. 
For nearly a century after Grenville left (from A.D. 1789 
to 1887) the house was used as a school, and it appears 
certain that, on one occasion, Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton came over from Merton and heard some of 
the children recite. The building thenceforward became 
known as the Nelson School. Arthur Schopenhauer, 
the German philosopher (A.D. 1788-1860), was a pupil 
here for a few months in the year 1803. In a little 
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cottage opposite the “ Rose and Crown” Leigh Hunt 
was accustomed to pass the summer months. MHunt’s 
cottage appears to be that now occupied as a chemist’s 
shop, or, more probably, it was the decorator’s shop 
which is contiguous with this on the west side. In a 
room at the “Rose and Crown” Hunt entertained his 
visitors, among whom was John Forster. 

It is not our intention to perambulate the whole of 
Wimbledon, but we must work round to the church to 
see the old Parsonage House and Wimbledon Park 
House. The exact age of the former building, which 
stands to the west of the church, is unknown, but it is 
probable that it is as old as the time of Sir William 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, for he held a lease of 
the rectory for a period of sixty years. 

He dated his letters from “my poore hous at 
Wibleton,” and in this house, that is, in the present 
building or its predecessor, he resided while Secretary of 
State. This was many years before his son, Sir Thomas 
Cecil, became the owner, first of Wimbledon Manor 
House, and afterwards of the manor. Both at the 
parsonage and at the manor-house Elizabeth seems to 
have been entertained on several occasions with lavish 
hospitality. At Wimbledon Park House, which re- 
placed the old manor-house, Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
designer of the Crystal Palace, was once employed as a 
working gardener. Opposite Wimbledon Park House, 
in the grounds of Well House, will be seen a low circular 
tower, capped by a dome. This structure covers the 
famous well which has been previously described. 

While we are near the church (St. Mary’s), the tall 
spire of which may be seen from many a vantage- 
point miles distant, we should glance inside and observe 
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the memorials erected to former notable inhabitants of 
the parish. The black marble altar-tomb of Edward 
Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon (@. A.D. 1638), in particular, 
deserves attention. Viewed as a structure, the church 
is unsatisfying and of little architectural interest, having 
been “restored” in the Perpendicular style less than 
a century ago. The antiquary, however, may piece 
together various bits of interesting local history. The 
Royal Arms are fixed above the chancel arch. Over 
the Cecil tomb are numerous fine bits of armour, and the 
adjacent window contains fragments of ancient stained 
glass. The churchyard is thickly planted with ever- 
greens, such as holly, thuia and pyramidal Irish yew 
(var. fastigzata). There are also several well-grown yews, 
a rowan, a fine willow, and an acacia; while outside the 
graveyard is a screen of holm-oaks. 

Speedily returning to the post-office at the corner of 
Wimbledon Green, we sight numerous interesting houses. 
Two edges of this triangular green—which is really a 
portion of the Common—are respectively named “ South 
Side” and “ West Side”; the base is formed by a gravel 
road leading to the almshouses and schools. We first 
saunter along the South Side. In a house, now no more, 
Sir Francis Burdett (A.D. 1770-1844) resided at the time 
when he fought his famous duel with Mr. James Paull in 
Coombe Wood. Wimbledon Lodge, also demolished, was 
once the home of General Sir Henry Murray, one of the 
heroes of Waterloo. His name is commemorated by 
Murray Road, which here joins the Green. The house 
was built by Gerard de Visme (@. A.D. 1797), whose con- 

spicuous tomb, in the form of a square pyramid, will be 
found in the north-west of the churchyard. After his 
death the house was successively occupied by the third 


Fic. 11.— Lauriston House, Wimbledon Green, the home of Wilberforce. 
From the south-west. 


Photograph by Mr. Jesse Packham. 
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Earl Bathurst (A.D. 1762-1834), another friend and 
colleague of Pitt, and by General Murray, who had 
married the daughter of De Visme. Soon we notice 
the somewhat imposing Lauriston House (Fig. I1). 
Here the boy William Wilberforce lived for some time 
with his uncle, and in 1777 returned as owner of the 
mansion. King’s College School, which “migrated ” to 
Wimbledon in 1897, will next be noticed. A few yards 
farther in the same direction, opposite the “Crooked 
Billet,” is a roomy old house, divided into two parts, South 
Side and Holme Lodge, belonging apparently to the 
early eighteenth century. Just beyond is Gothic Lodge, 
now occupied by Sir W. H. Preece ; this house was once 
the home of Lady Anne Barnard (A.D. 1750-1825), the 
author of “Auld Robin Gray.” The house is well- 
named, though the style, which is slightly florid, is 
pseudo-Gothic. Yet the depressed arches and ogee 
windows lend a certain picturesque quaintness which is 
welcome in these days. In after years Gothic Lodge 
was rented by Captain Frederick Marryat, after he had 
left his paternal home, Wimbledon House, the mansion 
which once existed near the junction of High Street 
and Park Side. This house should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from Wimbledon Park House. From 1846 to 
1851 Gothic Lodge was occupied by Miss Lucy Aikin, 
who was a niece of Mrs. Barbauld, and a well-known 
writer of historical memoirs. 

In a house, long since taken down, but said to have 
stood behind the “ Crooked Billet,” lived the celebrated 
Marquis of Rockingham (A.D. 1730-1832), and, some 
years later, Charles James Fox. Bartlett, however, fixes 
the site of the Marquis of Rockingham’s house some- 
where behind the Dog and Fox Hotel. Near the 
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“Crooked Billet,” too, resided John Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street, the associate of Byron, Moore, and Scott, 
and the founder of the Quarterly Review. The first 
editor of this review, William Gifford, lived at the other 
end of West Side. 

We turn along the West Side. Several of the houses 
seem to have little historical interest, but in the first of 
them—Chester House—John Horne Tooke (A.D. 1736- 
1812), the philologist, lawyer, and politician, lived 
in retirement at the close of a rather exciting career. 
“This red-brick house at the corner” has _ received 
additions and undergone alterations, but it represents a 
genuine bit of Old Wimbledon. Tooke and young 
Burdett must have had many a talk together, the disciple 
giving eager heed to the eccentric and turbulent 
philosopher. 

A little further to the north is West Side House, 
once the country-seat of Lyde Browne (d@ 1787), a 
well-known director of the Bank of England. Here he 
formed his famous collection of classic sculpture and 
paintings. The house was afterwards tenanted by Robert 
Dundas, second Viscount Melville (A.D. 1771-1851), 
by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst (@ A.D. 1863), and 
Lord Aberdeen (A.D. 1784-1860). In front of Cannizaro, 
a house so called from a Duke of Cannizaro who once 
dwelt there, is a lawn with a fine cedar, and on the 
Common in front of the gates are two large Scottish 
pines.t Before the Duke’s time the house had been 
inhabited by Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville 
(A.D. 1742-1811), who was a Cabinet Minister under 
Pitt, and who in 1805, after a trial of sixteen 
~ days, successfully repelled an impeachment before the 
* Hanford Row, to the south of Cannizaro, dates from A.D. 1770. 
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‘House of Lords for peculation. The present mansion 
is a restoration or, rather, a rebuilding of the original, 
which was unfortunately burnt down some years ago. 

We catch a glimpse of Stamford House, with its face 
of white stucco relieved by green trellis-work and 
climbing plants. Closer inspection reveals the date 
1721, and we must needs take another look before 
passing on to the spacious corner mansion, “ The Keir.” 
This is partly screened from view by a high wall, but 
not high enough to conceal a lofty plane-tree. One is 
tempted to loiter and to conjure up scenes of the mid- 
Georgian period, when Wimbledon Green was a fashion- 
able quarter. Pitt visiting Grenville and Wilberforce ; 
Tooke discoursing to Burdett; the thunderous Fox 
preparing an attack on the Government of the day ; 
Reynolds, at Wimbledon House, “ shifting his trumpet” 
and taking snuff—these and many other famous 
figures appear and disappear, until we fancy that we 
are veritably carried back to the period of the French 
Revolution. But we must hasten on. 

We turn to the left at ‘The Keir,” pass the alms- 
houses and the schools, and then, at first travelling 
diagonally, make by the most direct path for the Wind- 
mill. Continuing along Windmill Road we eventually 
reach the Kingston Road, which we cross, and soon 
reach Scio Pond. Above the pond is Scio House, a 
white building in imitation Gothic style, with castellated 
turrets and windows with square hood-moulds. The 
grounds contain many choice trees, besides well-grown 
pines and holm-oaks. Almost opposite is the many- 
chimneyed Bowling Green House, which, in the days of 
Defoe was a notable place of entertainment. Its 
breakfasts and assemblies were famous, its reputation 
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for “deep ” gambling was notorious. Its bowling-green, 
which cannot now be traced, was the most renowned 
near London. Ceasing to be a public haunt, the 
mansion became the residence of William Pitt, and 
here he died. The Pitt arms may still be seen over the 
doorway. When on a certain Sunday afternoon in 
May, 1798, Pitt left his threshold to fight his duel with 
Tierney, he had not to step far before reaching the 
trysting-place. The grounds of Bowling Green House 
are fringed with pines, and at the north-west angle the 
visitor, standing on tiptoe, may espy a large green 
mound. This probably served the double purpose of 
protecting an ice-well for the storage of ice during 
summer, and of forming a gazebo or view-point across 
the heath. Even at the risk of being discursive, one 
cannot ignore the magnificent views obtainable from 
Wimbledon Common. Standing in the Camp, or above 
Warren Farm, one may see the water-tower at Ewell, 
the Grand Stand at Epsom, and other landmarks of the 
middle distance, while, shimmering through the blue haze 
on a clear day the Gorge of the Mole and Leith Hill 
Tower are distinctly visible. Leaving this digression, 
we observe that, though the bowling-green of Pitt’s 
house has vanished, yet on the heath outside there is an 
enclosed tennis-court surrounded by young birches. 
This green was, through the efforts of Mr. H. Lamont and 
other residents of Roehampton, laid out in an old gravel- 
pit, the bottom of which was levelled for the purpose. 
Somewhere in the close vicinity of Bowling Green 
House, though I have been unable to identify the exact 
spot, was a villa occupied by James Macpherson (A.D. 
1738-1796), whose compositions, known as the “ Poems 
of Ossian,” excited such a lively controversy. A 
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little to the north-west of Bowling Green House, on the 
Portsmouth Road, is Bristol House (now called Bristol 
Lodge), where Mrs. Siddons (A.D. 1755-1831) once lived 
for a short time. Turning round the corner to the right 
at the cross-roads, we see the large mansion, Wildcroft, 
built by the late Sir George Newnes about a dozen years 
ago. This red-brick structure, with its pyramidal cap- 
pings, forms a splendid landmark from afar for wayfarers 
who have some hesitancy as to their direction. Wildcroft 
stands on the site of an older house, to which a history 
was attached. This structure, the “ Fire-proof House,” 
was built in 1776 by David Hartley, to demonstrate the 
efficacy of his plan for protecting buildings from fire. 
The essential feature of the method consisted of courses 
of copper and iron, which were laid between the ceiling 
and the overlying floor, to prevent the ascent of heated 
air to the upper rooms. The lower part of the house 
was repeatedly set on fire, and the tests were quite 
satisfactory. Once the experiment was successfully 
tried while George III and Queen Charlotte were at 
breakfast on the upper floor, a fierce fire raging below 
meanwhile. Ultimately a Parliamentary grant was 
awarded to Hartley to meet his expenses, and an 
obelisk was set up in the grounds to record the experi- 
ments and the grant. This pillar, inscribed on its four 
faces, can be easily seen as one passes from Tibbet’s 
Corner along the Kingston Road. Of late years the ivy 
which formerly draped the monument has been partly 
cleared away, so that the inscription on the face nearest 
the road can be deciphered. Of the Fire-proof House 
itself a few vestiges probably remain in the outbuildings 
connected with the present mansion. 

We now proceed to the “ Green Man,” the old-world 
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tavern at the top of Putney Hill. Here, turning to the 
west, along the north side of Putney Hill, we first 
observe Grantham House. This was built by Sir Jacob 
Downing, who was the cousin? of Sir George Garrard 
Downing, and who inherited his estates. When Sir 
Jacob died, in 1764, leaving no heir, the estates under 
the terms of the bequest by which they had been held, 
passed over to Cambridge University and were utilized 
to found Downing College. Grantham House was 
occupied by Pitt previous to his removal to Bowling 
Green House. In front of Grantham House, on the 
heath, is a pond with an outlook along a grassy avenue 
of sturdy elms, Westward stands Ashburton House, 
a richly ornamented mansion in very late Gothic style. 
Still further west are Exeter House and Gifford House. 
The latter is a very long building. A glance at its 
pediment, cornices, balustrades, and its decorative de- 
tails convinces us that the architecture belongs to the 
classic school. In the grounds are numerous fine trees, 
including a splendid elm and a towering Scottish pine. 
Next, passing by Clinton House and Dover House, we 
come into Roehampton village, which still retains some 
curious old nooks and quaint cottages. We can now 
retrace our steps to the “Green Man,” and thence to 
Putney Station. But a few moments may be spared to 
stroll round to the mansion known as Bessborough, 
which is built on, or near, the site of a house once 
inhabited by Sir Francis Walsingham (A.D. 1536-1590), 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth. Here our pilgrim- 
age must end; were our survey to embrace Roehampton 
Park, or were we to discuss the minor celebrities of our 
district, another chapter would be necessary. 
* See “ Dict. Nat. Biography.” 


NATURAL HISTORY 
CHAPTER VIII 


VERTEBRATES (GENERALLY) 


“T have determined to keep my hands free from extermination.” 
JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


MAMMALS.—The animal life of the Common, exclusive 
of birds, unfortunately does not make a lengthy list. It 
will therefore be convenient to include in one section a 
miscellaneous assemblage which shall comprise all the 
vertebrates except the birds. Beginning with the 
mammals, we at once notice the absence of those 
attractive creatures seen in Richmond Park—the grace- 
ful, small-antlered roebuck and the mottled fallow deer. 
Another defaulter—or, at least, one not often seen—is 
the little nut-brown squirrel. Peradventure because the 
Common is devoid of those three-centuried oaks which 
Richmond possesses, and which the squirrel loves so 
well, this agile creature seldom comes east of the Bever- 
ley. Still, it is an animal which may be expected now 
and then. And, as if to contradict any generalization, 
while these pages were being written, I chanced to visit 
Putney Bottom and saw two squirrels within half an hour. 

Numerous rabbits, including one or two black indi- 
viduals, still remain to greet us, especially on Gravelly 


Hill and near Warren Farm, and a keeper tells me that 
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once he saw a hare bound across the heath. Two or 
three rather cold summers have sadly thinned out the 
rabbits, and the decrease has been hastened by pros- 
perity among the weaseltribe. The boy-scout naturalist 
would do well to make himself thoroughly familiar with 
the ways of rabbits. He will observe how the sand and 
gravel ejected from the burrow are neatly spread out 
like a fan in front of the entrance, and should he ever, 
in the remoteness of the country, light upon a fox’s 
“earth,” he will note a difference. The fox heaps up 
the material to form a high mound in front of his hole, 
so that invaders are compelled to approach it at an 
angle. By chance, too, the naturalist may find a rabbit’s 
“stop,” or nursery, consisting of a short, shallow burrow, 
at the end of which is a chamber lined with withered 
grass and fur. Such an excavation I recently noticed 
in the hedgerow near the Beverley Brook. 

The existence of a rabbit warren sometimes used to 
draw hither a stoat or a weasel. These animals have 
been recorded several times, and some years ago they 
were by no means uncommon in Shadwell Wood. 
Their numbers have increased since game-preserving, 
with the consequent destruction of mustelines, has been 
abandoned on the southern limits of the Common. The 
bloodthirsty stoat, or ermine, which is the larger animal, 
has a bushy tail, the tip of which is jet black. The 
brown-backed weasel, like the stoat, has white under- 
sides, but the tail lacks the black hairs, It is said that 
an expert can tell, when he finds a murdered and par- 
tially eaten rabbit, which of these creatures has done 
the deed. The weasel is not so much accustomed to 
eat the flesh as to suck the blood of its victim. Nor 
are its teeth so large and powerful as those of the stoat. 
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The verdict, therefore, depends upon the presence or 
absence of mutilation, the size of the bones bitten 
through, and the teeth-marks. Frequently, amid the 
brake near Farm Ravine or Gravelly Ride, one comes 
across the scattered feathers of a jay or wood-pigeon, 
and a little problem in reconstructing a tragedy is set 
before us. 

Returning to the rodents, there are several species to 
report. Scavenging rats prowl around the cottages. 
In May, 1911, I found a dead rat in Wimbledon Park. 
There were no visible marks showing how it had met 
its death, and one was reminded of the fact that animals 
other than man often come to a “natural” end. The 
long-tailed field-mouse (Wus sylvaticus) is one of these. 
On one occasion, too, I picked up the dead body of a 
lesser vole (Mzcrotus, or Arvicola agrestis). In case 
other ramblers may make a like discovery, a summary 
of the points of difference between the two animals 
mentioned may be useful. Confusion arises from the 
fact that the lesser vole is locally known not only as 
the field-vole, but as the field-mouse. 


Field-vole, Long-tailed Field-mouse. 


1. Sandy-brown above, pure 
grey or white below. 
2. Tail as long as body. 


. Reddish-brown or pale 
sienna in colour. 

. Tail, quarter length of 
body. 

. Muzzle, short and blunt. 

. Ears, short, almost buried 

in the fur. 


iS) 


3. Muzzle, long and pointed. 
4. Ears, prominent, naked. 


RW 


These differences are obvious, but the main distinction 
between the sub-family of voles and the true rats and 


- 
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mice lies in the structure and arrangement of the teeth 
—a more complicated question. 
Another member of the genus Arwecola, the water- 


Fic. 12.—The Water-vole, or Water-rat (Arvicola am plhi‘bia). 
(Drawn by Mr. Sydney Harrowing.) 


vole (A. amphibia), is often called the water-rat. To 
any one who has been taught that “ water-rat” is a mis- 
nomer, it comes asa shock to find that this vernacular 
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term is strictly correct, the word “vole” being a book- 
name. Though resembling the rats in many details, the 
water-vole differs in others. The little blunt-nosed, 
soft-furred, earthy-brown creature (Fig. 12) presents the 
nearest imitation of the old British beaver which we may 
hope to meet in Beverley Vale. I have seen this harm- 
less vegetarian striking across the brook, though it must 
be confessed that its visits are infrequent—doubtless a 
result of the destruction of its favourite aquatic plants. 
In swimming, the vole uses its hind-legs only, carrying 
its fore-paws by its side after the manner of a seal. 
Seeing that its feet are not webbed, Mr. F. E. Beddard 
has suggested that the water-vole has but recently 
adopted an aquatic life. 

Of the Insectivora, bats are very plentiful. Being 
nocturnal in their habits, these creatures require pro- 
longed and patient study before the various species 
can be discriminated. So far,no one appears to have 
made a list for Wimbledon. Moles are very active on 
the tracts covered by the London Clay. Beverley Plain, 
Warren Farm, and the clay flat near Brickfield Cottage 
yield good evidence of the work of the long-nosed 
“gentleman in the velvet coat.” 

Our list of mammals is now practically complete. 
Perhaps, however, for the sake of youthful ramblers, 
notice should be taken of .a roving herd of cows (1911). 
The flocks of geese, ducks, and fowls at Brickfield 
Cottage might be mentioned here, though out of due 
place. 

FISHES.—The supply of fish in the ponds is kept up 
by periodical restocking. Scio Pond, besides affording 
sticklebacks for boy anglers, also yields a fair number of 
carp. The carp does not breed here, but, thanks to the 
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voluntary care of Mr. E. Grubb, of Roehampton, the 
supply is occasionally renewed. Strange to relate, 
the carp used to breed in the pond opposite the end 
of Putney Park Lane. The restless, silvery roach and 
the golden-eyed bream have been taken in Scio Pond 
beyond living memory, but in this case again the stock 
has more than once been replenished by Mr. J. Windsor, 
another Roehampton resident. The roach, which breeds 
in the pond, is a variety, or possibly a hybrid, of the 
common species (Leuciscus rutidus), and lacks the dis- 
tinctive pink eyes and red fins. The capture of a single 
eel is also recorded. 

King’s Mere contains shoals of sticklebacks, with 
some bream and roach. During 1910 the roach of this 
pond, from some explained cause—presumably the 
presence of objectionable matter in the water—cleared 
all obstructions and rushed down the ditch to Scio Pond. 
King’s Mere has also yielded carp. Mr. G. H. Vize has 
twice found dead carp floating on the surface. One fish, 
seen in 1910, measured 16 inches in length. 

Both Mr. Vize and Mr. Grubb state that perch are 
found in Queen’s Mere. Standing on the footbridge by 
the outlet, Mr. Vize recently saw a perch, which he 
estimated to be about three pounds in weight. Shoals. 
of sticklebacks can generally be seen near the same 
spot. I have also seen boys capture a fair-sized roach 
and a gudgeon, though the taking of fish in this Mere 
is forbidden. Soon after the Mere was constructed it 
was stocked with trout, and, on payment of a fee, fly- 
fishing from a punt was allowed. The anglers never 
seem to have made very good catches; yet, when the 
Mere was cleansed, a few years afterwards, the trout 
had entirely vanished. The most probable explanation 
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of the loss is that herons and waterfowl had been wont 
to visit the lake early in the morning, so that the 
losses were gradual and unnoticed. 

Beverley Brook contains sticklebacks, dace, and eels, 
with a few pike. Some years ago, Mr. Grubb informs 
me, the carnivorous bullhead, or miller’s thumb (Cottus 
gobio), could often be seen hiding among the pebbles at 
the bottom of the stream. I can well believe it, for I 
have recently had a specimen which was captured nearer 
town, namely, in the Thames at Old Battersea Bridge. 
At Barnes, Mr. Vize noticed a specimen of the loach 
(Nemachilus barbatulus), a well-known bottom feeder, 
which loves clear streamlets with stony beds. The 
loach is easily recognized by the six curious barbels 
around its mouth. A strange omission from our list is 
that of the large-eyed, ferocious little minnow, usually 
so abundant and prolific, yet the absence of the fish 
seems to be real. In Grantham Pond, tench, occasionally 
reaching a weight of four pounds, were formerly 
obtained, but they have now totally disappeared. 

AMPHIBIANS.—The amphibians are represented by 
frogs, toads, and the common newt (7vritoz vulgaris). 
Tadpoles may be found in some of the pools in the old 
gravel-pits and in the Little Leg of Mutton Pond. Frog- 
spawn may be looked for in the dark waters of the 
“Black Ponds.” During May, 1911, Scio Pond was 
particularly crowded with tadpoles, and the quiet nooks 
of the ditch leading therefrom to the Little Leg of 
Mutton Pond were almost black with these wriggling 
creatures. One may look in vain for an animal which 
is said to have once been frequent on the Common, 
though it is true that the records have been challenged. 
This is the natterjack toad (Bufo calamita). If found, 
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it will be recognized by the yellow stripe down its back 
and by its curious movements, which resemble running 
rather than hopping. 

REPTILES.—A single species falls into this group: the 
common or viviparous lizard (Lacerta vivipara). This 
alert, graceful little creature may be seen basking in the 
sun at the root of some old furze-bush, or darting 
swiftly through the tussocks of grass. This lizard is 
brown above, with black stripes and light dots along 
the sides; the belly is of a pale-buff colour. 

Outside the New Reptile House at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, there was shown (June, IQII) a 
vivarum containing a grass- or ring-snake (T7vopzdonotus 
natrizx), and the locality given was “ Wimbledon Common 
(1910).”. Mr. G. B. Burnand, of Putney, who presented 
the snake to the Zoological Society, informs me that the 
animal was found near the Queen’s Mere. Against 
the possibility of the snake’s having escaped from con- 
finement, must be set the fact that, according to infor- 
mation given to Mr. Burnand, the specimen was by no 
means the first to be found in the neighbourhood. The 
grass-snake, it should be added, is quite harmless. One 
may easily distinguish it from the poisonous viper or 
adder by the two yellowish patches at the sides of the 
neck, forming a kind of broken “ring.” Instead of 
having a broad black zigzag line down its back like the 
viper, the grass-snake has several rows of black spots. 
Knowing of the presence of this creature at Wimbledon, 
it would be well to keep a close watch, not only for 
the animal itself, but for specimens of the skin which it 
casts off at intervals. 


CHAPTER IX 
VERTEBRATES: BIRDS 


“One question answer in the fewest words, 
What sort of life is it among the birds?” 
ARISTOPHANES, 


THE general lover of nature will perhaps find the bird- 
life of the heath his most attractive study. And truly, 
Wimbledon may be described as a bird-haunted suburb, 
and the wanderer who possesses a watchful eye and 
a well-attuned ear will never lack opportunities for 
enjoyment. 

Having but a single chapter to spare for this delight- 
ful subject, let us at once make a rough-and-ready 
classification of birds into migrants and residents. The 
terms are used under great reserve. When we say 
“resident” we mean that members of the particular 
species may be seen all the year round. But modern 
observations at lighthouses, aided by experiments—such 
as marking birds or affixing light metal rings to their 
legs—have shown that the majority of the so-called 
“resident ” birds are really, to some extent, migratory. 
By watching streams of emigrants and immigrants it 
has been found that our winter “residents” consist 


largely of visitors from more northerly regions, to which 
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they return in spring to breed. This departure is in 
accordance with the principle that a bird breeds in the 
coldest part of its habitable range. After the departure 
of these northern individuals, flocks of birds of corre- 
sponding species arrive from countries lying to the 
south of Britain. The real home-dwellers are few ; they 
comprise the game birds, and perhaps the nuthatch, 
with the green and the lesser spotted woodpeckers. 

It is the resident birds which must be studied and 
identified from late autumn to early spring, before the 
full tide of summer visitors sets in and overwhelms the 
learner by its volume and variety. In late winter, such 
birds as the robin, song-thrush, missel-thrush, blackbird, 
hedge-sparrow, and wren, should be sedulously watched, 
and their songs frequently memorized. All these birds 
are plentiful on, or near, the Common. The main points 
of difference between the song-thrush, mavis, or throstle 
(Turdus musicus) and the missel-thrush or stormcock 
(Z. vesctvorus) must be noted with care; though, after 
all, skill in discrimination will come only with increasing 
familiarity. To aid the learner the birds are here con- 
trasted (see page 173). 

Both the stormcock and the throstle nest on the 
Common, though the nest of the former bird is rare. 
The blackbird or merle, however, a near relative, builds 
freely. His “golden dagger” and golden-rimmed spec- 
tacles are proverbial. His harsh, noisy alarm-cry, 
Ghiik, ghiik, is well known, but his clear flute-like little 
melody, ever incomplete, is often confused with the 
notes of the throstle. Yet the merle’s inspiring Feu- 
Jeuty-a-heu-heu, perhaps the most delightful in all bird 
music, is most distinctive. The blackbird’s compass is 
a wide one, and the variety of his phrases wonderful. In 
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quality, the notes are vastly superior to those of the 


thrush. 


Missel-thrush. 


Size. —“ Largest British song- 
al Tail, long and notice- 
able. 


Plumage.—Ashy-grey to brown ; 
underparts, whitish, tinged 
with yellow. Breast spots, 
arranged longitudinally, large, 
and inclined to be ovate. 
Lateral _tail-feathers with 
white tips, visible in flight. 


Song.—Arather long phrase, re- 
peated time after time as a 


message. “ Churr-a-weet-a- 
weet.” Loud ; sings in rough 
weather. 


£ggs—Bluish-white to brownish, 
spotted with dull purple and 
brown. 


Habits.—Fond of tree-tops dur- 
ing astorm. Alarm cry like 
boy’s “ scare-crow rattle.” 
Droops tail in flight, which 
is undulating. 


ee 


It may be well to note that the hen blackbird 
has a beak of amber-brown 3 


but that, during the breed- 


Song-thrush, 


Length of body about one- 
fifth less, 


Light-brown back. Yellow 
and brown below. Breast 
spots, smaller, and more tri- 
angular than those of missel- 
thrush. 


A few short phrases in quick 
succession, with a slight pause. 
Then follows another set, dif- 
ferent from the first, with a 
pause, and so on. “¥u-dy, 
ju-dy, ju-dy; bo-peep, bo-peep, 
bo-peep; how d'ye do? How 
d'ye do? How dye do?” 


Clear green-blue, with deep 
brown spots. 


More common. 
haunts of man. 
flight. 


Frequents 
Rapid, direct 


ing season, the colour changes to dull yellow. There 
need not be the least excuse for mistaking the thrush’s 
lay for that of the nightingale, as will be seen presently. 
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The robin, another bird whose nest will be found, has 
a bold, clear song, with a slightly “acid” tone: Yogp, 
tirry-lil, tirry-lil, tirry-lil, tirry-lirry-lirry-lil. Trouble 
expended in learning this song will be repaid tenfold 
when the swelling chorus of birds is heard on some 
sultry June evening. Then the robin’s notes, if not 
familiarized, become provokingly intrusive and discon- 
certing. The slender-billed hedge accentor, the mis- 
called hedge-sparrow, with his slaty-blue breast and 
sooty cap, is a friend who confidently accompanies the 
visitor as he strolls along the hedgerow. The hedge- 
sparrow belongs to the family known as the 7xurazdae, 
the family which includes the thrushes, white-throats, 
and many warblers. Its nest, cradling eggs of sky- 
blue, may be discovered after a little search. Once I 
found in a clump of gorse a hedge-sparrow’s nest, which 
contained the tip of a rabbit’s tail, as a kind of special 
couch for the fledglings. The song may thus be syllabled : 
Chippa-chippa-see-see, chee-see-see. Or it may be com- 
pared to the sound of a barber’s scissors, the notes 
being repeated in twos and threes: Tweet, tweet ; tweet- 
tweet-tweet, 

The little: nut-brown wren is another sociable bird 
which hops, or rather runs, stealthily from bush to bush, 
with curious mouse-like movements, and yet with fear- 
less confidence. This diminutive vocalist has a sur- 
prisingly loud, high-pitched, ringing note. He seems to 
scold and chide in a swift ripple of sounds, breaking off 
his tirade, as it were, in the middle, just when one would 
expect that he had warmed to his vigorous exercise. 
Perhaps the song may be expressed by Zer-tzer-er-er-er- 
er-err-errrr. Beautifully concealed is the wren’s nest, 
and deep is the cavity, while the domed top protects 
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the most insignificant of entrances. The half-dozen 
pure white eggs are harmoniously proportioned to the 
tiny bird and the hole in the fairy-like cowl. 

During the winter, one may see the wren’s cousin, 
the golden-crested wren or goldcrest (Regulus cristatus), 
flitting about the furze-bushes or exploring among the 
needles of the dark pines. This, the smallest English 
bird, requires to be carefully sought out, but it will be at 
once recognized by its general olive colour and its crest 
of burnished gold. I have observed it within a stone’s- 
throw of the Flagstaff, and Mr. Maurice Hill used to 
find it so plentiful in a nook not far from Stag Lane that 
he called the spot “Goldcrest Copse.” The same 
gentleman records the occurrence, during winter, of 
flocks of lesser redpolls (Lzxota rufescens) in Glen Albyn. 
These birds will be known by their crimson crowns and 
rosy-red breasts. 

The handsome spangled starling, clad in a “ jewelled 
jacket,” ought to need little description. Yet he seems 
to be despised because he is common, and is rapidly 
becoming more common. This very day he is outside 
this town window, picking a bone like a dog. He is 
not a typical moorland bird ; but large flocks often pass 
over the heath, while on the outskirts he claims the 
ownership of every roof, chimney, and gable. Two 
points deserve attention: first, the mimetic character 
of his song, which frequently deludes the novice; and 
secondly, the gradual dwindling in numbers of the 
glossy green-headed bird, and the immense increase of 
the variety which has dark-purple or blackish plumage. 

Rooks may next be considered. There are no 
rookeries within the strict confines of the heath, 
though several exist not far away in Wimbledon Park 
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and Richmond. While, however, the rook is decidedly 
abundant, its relative, the carrion crow, is only moder- 
ately common. A familiar theme is the difference 
between a crow and a rook (Fig. 13). The topic is 
well worn, but its triteness comes from the necessity 
of repetition. For economy of space the tabular form 
of contrast is again used, 


ee 


Rook (Trypanocorax frugitegus). 
SS  ——————————————— 


Crow (Corvus corone). 


Glossy black plumage, with 
iridescent purple :and violet 
sheen. 


Dull black, with green reflec- 
tions. 


Tuft of feathers at base of 
beak (cf. raven and jack- 
daw). 


Bare patch at base of bill. 
(Young birds havea tuft of 
bristly feathers, which dis- 

appear later.) 


Seen in flocks. Rookeries not 


Usually seen in pairs. Solitary 
far from dwellings. 


nests, generally remote from 
habitations. 


Omnivorous, but chiefly a 


Feeds on offal, carrion, grain, 
vegetarian. 


fruit, grubs. 


Cry : Caw, or kraw. Cry: Deep guttural guarr, or 


yark. 


Alert movements. Hops, rather 
than walks. 


Usually walks with slow, 
solemn, swaggering move- 
ments. 


A little incident once witnessed near the Windmill 
lingers in the memory. Two crows were observed 
bowing and curtseying like a pair of jackdaws, each 


* There is a small rookery at the foot of Burntwood Lane, 
Wandsworth Common. 
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mimicking the movements of the other. This they 
varied by gravely scraping each other's bills, the bird 
which was being thus treated gaping ludicrously mean- 
while. The crows were joined bya third and a fourth. 
Three of the company then surrounded the fourth, and 
preened its feathers. Still another bird joined the mad- 
cap party, which was twice dispersed by a barking 
terrier. An unconscious retreat towards Windmill 


4. 
Fic. 13.—A. Head of Carrion Crow. 3B. Head of Rook. 
(Drawn by Mr. Sydney Harrowing from specimens in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington.) 


Road was thus forced on the five comedians, and un- 
fortunately a passing cyclist frightened the little flock 
of mummers, which then made for Richmond Park. 
It is not usual to find five crows together, and the 
birds were probably immature specimens. 

Another member of the crow family, the jackdaw, so 
plentiful in Richmond Park, is not really common east 


of the Beverley. A few representatives, however, may 
12 
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generally be seen on the west side of Wimbledon Green. 
Jays are markedly on the increase. The observer has 
not to wait long near the Queen’s Mere before he hears 
the coarse Rark-rark, or sees the handsome bird cross 
a ride. As many as three or four jays may at times 
be seen close together. Magpies are far less common, 
though individuals may be noticed, drooping the long 
tail clumsily, orlolloping and tumbling powerlessly from 
tree to tree, exposing the conspicuous black and white 
of the wings. 

The skylark’s song is heard during the greater part 
of the year. Perhaps William Macgillivray’s version of 
the ditty is the most helpful: “Up in a lift go we, 
te-hee, te-hee, te-hee, te-hee! There’s no cobbler on 
the airth can mak’a shoe to me! Whyso? Whysor 
Why so? Because my heel’s as long as my toe.” A 
little practice will help the learner to fit these words to 
the song, though in reality the melody is so character- 
istic as to require no mnemonic. I feel sure that the 
skylark nests among the tussocks of the Beverley flat, 
but have never actually seen a nest. Of the finches, the 
following species are encountered: Chaffinch, greenfinch, 
goldfinch, and bullfinch. The loquacious chaffinch is 
ever present, and its nest, beautifully clad on the outside 
with a delicate coat of moss, lichen (where obtainable) 
and cobwebs, and neatly felted internally with hair and 
feathers, may be expected by a patient searcher. The 
ground-colour of the eggs is pale-blue, with a tendency 
to dirty-white. Over this are dashed reddish or claret 
spots, clear and definite. The lines of Richard Jefferies 
come to mind as we look into the nest— 


“Soon as the nest had cradled eggs a-twin, 
The jolly squirrel climbed to peep therein.” 
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The metallic alarm-cry of the chaffinch, Spznk, spink, 
and the peculiar song, Zol-de-rol, lol, chick-wee-eed-o, 
cannot be missed. These syllables give a good idea 
of the notes; but Mr. Warde Fowler’s name, “bowling 
bird,” and his accompanying description, are especially 
apt. The song, he thinks, suggests the movements of 
a bowler at cricket. There are two slow notes, then 
three or four quicker ones—representing the bowler’s 
running—and then a coda or twist of the voice, com- 
parable to the final jerk which completes the action— 
truly an apt analogy between sound and motion. 
That social, if somewhat sad bird, the greenfinch, clad 
in olive-green raiment, spends the spring day in the 
gardens around the heath, crying in wheezy voice, 
Swee-swee, Unwittingly one is led to compare the 
sound to that made by the creaking branch of a tree. 
Adding to the call a pleasant little trill, he presents this 
as his vocal performance. Amiable fellow that he is, 
one wishes that he were more common. The gold- 
finches may be looked for in winter-time. Just 
beyond the Beverley footbridge, to the left, on the 
Coombe side, there is a derelict field given over to 
nettles, thistles, and teasels. I once saw a flock of a 
dozen goldfinches in early winter feasting on the teasel- 
heads. On two other occasions a few of these birds 
have been recorded along the Beverley banks. The 
bullfinch nests on the Common. Mr. Hill has several 
records, The writer’s diary for July, 1902, contains 
another notice. Attracted by the gentle, plaintive cry, 
Phi-u, phi-u, 1 waited near the head of one of the rides 
below the Flagstaff, and was ultimately rewarded by 
a sight of the nest and young. The nest was well 
watched. For a time all went well; but about three 
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or four days later came a public holiday. The Common 
was crowded with boys, and, alas! the nest, seemingly 
concealed from all prying eyes, had been betrayed by 
the alarm-notes of the parent birds. At least, it had 
been discovered and dragged to pieces. Grievous to 
relate, this seems to be the fate of three-fourths of the 
more prominent nests—those of the thrushes and black- 
birds especially—despite all the threatening by-laws. 
The common. linnet (Lzzota cannabina), crimson- 
headed and brown-backed, nests rather sparingly, and 
small flocks may sometimes be observed near Glen 
Albyn. The titmouse family is well represented. The 
great-, blue-, and long-tailed tits build within the area; 
probably also the marsh and cole tits, which are familiar 
visitors. Nothing can be more entertaining to the bird- 
lover than to watch, in the declining days of autumn, 
a troop of long-tailed or bottle-tits pirouetting and 
tumbling along the Beverley Avenue like a company 
of acrobats or tight-rope dancers. At such times the 
long, slender, black tails exhibit their conspicuous white 
margins, while the thin notes, Zz¢-z¢¢, pierce the shrewd 
autumnal air. In the bushes north of Robin Hood 
Road the “ poke-pudding,” to give him another name, 
makes his nest (Fig. 14). Neither in the case of 
this bird, nor of any other, is it safe to give exact 
localities. To all true ornithologists, as apart from 
mere egg-collectors and bird-stuffers, the reticence will 
not be taken as a rebuke, but to every one alike a 
most urgent petition is proffered, not only to preserve 
the nests and eggs, but to assist the Common-keepers 
in holding at bay the destructive ruffan. Let such a 
shifty, callous person as the prowling raider know that 
he is being watched, and he soon slinks away, Black- 
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birds and thrushes suffer most from the robber. Their 
nests are large and easily found. The birds have a 
rage for building early in bare bushes, and they will 
even decorate their nests with strips of paper left behind 


Fic. 14.—Nest of Long-tailed Titmouse, Wimbledon Common. 
(Drawn from Nature, by Mr. Sydney Harrowing.) 


after boys have had a paper-chase. To close this paren- 
thesis ; we see that the nest of the bottle-tit is a kind 
of oval sack, compacted of lichens, hair, and feathers 
closely woven together. Near the coved top is a small 
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aperture through which the tiny parents enter and 
depart. Looking at this “marvel of bird architecture,” 
one understands the meaning of the local names just 
cited. The blue-tit, or nun, and the great-tit, or ox- 
eye, are easily distinguished. The former bird has a 
cap and collar of porcelain blue, the cheeks are white, 
and the breast is greenish-yellow, with a dark-blue line 
running down the middle. As the little sprite flits from 
tree to tree, the flash of blue is unmistakable. The 
great titmouse is as large as a plump sparrow. He 
is a bold-looking fellow, with a black crown and white 
face. The back is tinted olive-green, the undersides are 
lemon-yellow, but a median streak of black runs down 
the breast from the black collar. His sharp, ringing 
but harsh song, T¢e-deng, tee-leng, tee-ling, or 0%-ey/e, 0x-eye, 
ox-eye, twink, twink, has given this tit the appropriate 
name of saw-sharper. The blue-tit’s unobtrusive lay is 
softer and less pretentious, it runs Chzpsy-wee, wee, wee, 
see-see; or, as Mr. Warde Fowler’s schoolboy put it, 
“ Me, te, se, praeter que, ne, re.’ The marsh-tit, or willow- 
biter (Parus palustris), has a dull white throat and breast, 
and a distinctly black head. In the cole-, or coal-, tit 
(P. ater) the black hood is relieved by.a pure white 
streak, which passes down to the nape. To the beginner 
the best advice respecting the titmice is: Learn to recog- 
nize them while the trees are leafless, from the fall to 
early spring. 

The yellowhammer, a bird of the bush, once seen, is 
always recollected. On the first mild days of the year 
it begins its trivial, monotonous, yet welcome song, and 
throughout the hottest part of July, when other birds 
are silenced, it continues, with unwearied iteration, its 
demand for “A little, little bit of bread, and no-o-o 
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chee-eese.” What a beautiful creature! the yellow of 
its head outshines the hue of the canary, yet, like the 
starling, the bird is passed by because it is common :— 


“A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet, 

Though ‘tis the distant and the dim 
He ever strives to greet.” 


I have found the yellowhammer’s nest, a rather large 
structure, lined with grass fibres and horsehair, within 
twenty yards of the Beverley footbridge. The stone- 
chat, another frequenter of bushes, perches on the top- 
most spray of furze,and utters its unmelodious We-chick, 
wee-chick, The singer is more attractive than the song. 
His velvety head gives him a superficial likeness to a 
small bullfinch. But the bullfinch lacks the white collar 
of the stonechat ; on the other hand, the white patch at 
the base of the tail is far more conspicuous in the bull- 
finch when the respective birds are seen flying. Break- 
ing through our classification for the moment, we notice 
the whinchat, a visitor which, from April onwards, 
enlivens the moor with his Oo-fac, 00-tac, 00-tac, tic, tte, 
until the listener half believes that some one is clinking 
two pebbles together. Instead of sitting on a gorse- 
bush, the rosy-breasted whinchat prefers to perch 
droopingly on the palings which surround the camp, 
or on the fences near Roehampton. He hasa habit of 
fanning with his short tail while he utters his low cry- 
notes. He will leave his point of vantage to flutter 
around for insects, and then, doubling on his track, he 
will return to the spot which he has left. 

Reverting to the permanent residents, we find that 
the pied or water wagtail is abundant. Almost every 
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visit to Scio Pond or the “water-splash ” will yield a 
specimen. The grey wagtail, or barley bird, is seen 
only in winter-time, and by no means frequently. The 
yellow wagtail, again, is only a summer visitor. The 
grey wagtail (Motacilla melanope) is misnamed, for, 
while the bird’s head and back are certainly bluish-grey, 
his flanks and underparts are a clear bright yellow. In 
fact, he seems to have a rightful claim to the title 
“yellow wagtail” if the other member of the genus 
(1. rayiz) had not forestalled him. A useful key to dis- 
tinguish the three wagtails is as follows: Pied wagtail, 
black and white, with jet black gorget; grey wagtail, 
grey and yellow, with black throat and very long tail ; 
yellow wagtail, olive and sulphur yellow, but no black. 
Below Tibbet’s Corner, in Victoria Road, a nuthatch 
was once seen. The note in the diary speaks of the 
bird pursuing his quest on an old elm, head downwards, 
and finally scaling a vertical wall. Mr. Hill has 
recorded this species several times. The nuthatch, 
buff-breasted and white-throated, has a short, stumpy 
body, and a truncated tail. He taps like a feeble 
woodpecker at the bark of trees. The green wood- 
pecker, or yaffle, is common in the district. His goblin 
laugh is constantly heard. I have seen, below Warren 
Farm, a yaffle ascend a tree within a yard of my feet. 
A slight movement unfortunately scared him, and away 
he went, with long, dipping curves, to investigate the 
trees of the orchard. The lesser spotted or barred 
woodpecker (Dendrocopus minor), wearing a brilliant 
red crown, ornamented on the wings with black and 
white bars of spots, is also met with. Another fre- 
quenter of trees, a resident bird, is the modest little 
tree-creeper, which has a slender curved bill, and a back 
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mottled with whites, browns, and yellows in an inde- 
scribably beautiful manner. 

A stray brown} or tawny owl, also known as the wood 
owl (Syrnium aluco), will startle the visitor who crosses 
the heath at night by a weird cry, or by a sudden 
ghost-like crossing of his path. Light and buoyant it 
sails noiselessly by, as if lacking ballast. If the female 
passes, however, she will utter a shrill Ke-wzck, ke-wéck. 
Soon from the recesses of the woodland comes the 
wonted cry, Hoo00-hoo-hooo, or, as Shakespeare has it, 
“ Tu-whit, tu-who.” Where the brown owl nests one 
cannot say—probably in the hollow trees of Wimbledon 
Park. I have picked up his rejected pellets, and Mr. Hill 
has seen a brown owl suffering from the mob law of 
small birds in the daylight. Now and then a kestrel, or 
windhover, a large brown hawk, fond of poising himself 
in mid-air, can be seen hovering as he prepares to swoop 
down on some small mouse or bird. The kestrel’s 
power of balancing himself, as he hangs suspended as 
if by a cord, is a subject of perpetual wonder and 
discussion, a subject skilfully handled, by the way, in 
the late Duke of Argyll’s “Reign of Law.” With a 
gentle beat of the wings he rises obliquely, with a still 
less perceptible fan-like motion he maintains a steady 
position aloft, “ As idle as a painted ship, upon a painted 
ocean.” Yet no prey, be it never so trivial, escapes the 
sweep of his keeneye. He will sometimes fight enemies 
larger than himself. Mr. Vize, while crossing the 
Common, recently saw a kestrel attack a heron. The 
heron is a regular visitor, and may often be observed 
crossing over to the heronry in Richmond Park. The 
bird’s long pinions seem to be moved without any con- 
scious effort. Few sights can more vividly impress the 
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solitary watcher with the rural character of the heath 
than that of these passing herons. 

A kingfisher, Tennyson’s “ sea-blue bird of March,” 
has been noted on several occasions flitting by the 
Beverley and the Queen’s Mere. When a boy scout 
comes to one with a tale that he has seen a “ Cambridge 
bird” darting across the water, the description leaves 
little doubt as to identity, even had the bird not been 
seen personally. Once or twice I have noticed a cor- 
morant—doubtless a semi-domesticated wanderer from 
St. James’s Park—flying with outstretched neck over 
the heath. 

The fields near the vale are visited by a few lapwings 
or peewits. To witness the evolutions of a flock of 
these birds to advantage one must go down to the 
pastures bordering Corney Reach, near Barnes Railway 
Bridge, or to the meadows near the mouth of the Bever- 
ley. The eerie whimper of the lapwing, when it wishes 
to lure the searcher from its nest, alarms the conscience- 
stricken thief. How noiselessly the bird alights after 
its trembling manceuvres when no danger is nigh, and 
how the sunbeams play on its beautiful black crest and 
lustrous green mantle! 

The partridge and the pheasant must be accounted 
true residents near the Common, for though their 
numbers are greatly decreasing, they never migrate. 
Ten years ago to flush a covey of partridges during a 
ramble was a small event. A partridge’s nest was seen 
once or twice ; on one occasion the broken eggs were 
revealed after a desolating heath fire. Once only, as 
briefly inscribed in the writer’s journal, a pheasant’s 
nest and eggs were discovered among the bracken of 

* This identification rests on Tennyson’s own statement. 
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Farm Ravine. As game-preserving in the neighbour- 
hood is being superseded by golfing, these game birds 
must in future become rarer and rarer. 

Among the naturalized denizens of the meres are 
specimens of the mute swan (Cygnus olor), our largest 
aquatic bird (Fig. 15). It would be safe to assert that 
the swan is the best-known bird of the Common, for 
Queen’s Mere is the terminus of many a walk. . Indi- 
vidual swans may also be seen in Rushmere Pond 
(Wimbledon Green), King’s Mere, and Scio Pond. 
This species of swan has snowy plumage. The beak 
is reddish-orange, with a black tip or “ nail,” and‘at its 
base is a black warty tubercle. The feet and legs are 
also black. Some entertainment may be obtained by 
watching the old birds protecting their nest from 
obtruders, especially dogs. A cygnet, showing the 
sooty-grey coat of immaturity, can generally also be 
seen.t About the year 1893 I witnessed a curious 
spectacle. A swan was in the act of diving—it really 
appeared to be “showing off ”—when it dislocated its 
neck, and would certainly have been drowned had not a 
keeper gone to its assistance in a boat. The bird was 
brought to land, and exhibited great terror ; whether it 
recovered I cannot say. 

It is a maxim that we must study a fauna by its gaps 
as well as by its records. Taking the resident birds, we 
recollect the comparative scarcity of jackdaws on the 
Common. The sheeny-blue ring-dove or wood-pigeon 
(Columba palumbus), the large, fat, lazy creature which 
is detected by its broken white collar, is peculiarly rare~ 
at Wimbledon. It is indeed sometimes seen, but its 
nest must be in the private grounds of the vicinity. 

* The rate of mortality among the cygnets is unfortunately high, 
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And yet how abundant and how tame are these 
gluttonous birds in our London parks! The ponds, 
again, are unaccountably shunned by the moorhen. 
This dainty little bird, which may be seen paddling and 
diving in the ornamental waters of our London open 
spaces, even on the unenclosed public ponds of Wands- 
worth Common, seldom shows itself at Wimbledon. It 
has indeed been seen pushing through the vegetation of 
Scio Pond, or running alertly along the orchard from 
the pond below Warren Farm, but only on red-letter 
days. Why the coot, again, which one always expects 
to find on the Pen Ponds in Richmond Park, does not 
visit the Wimbledon meres is a mystery, yet one shall 
here listen for his hollow-sounding clank in vain. The 
Thames gulls, which are annually becoming more and 
more plentiful, and which are rapidly winning their way 
to every green oasis in the suburbs of London, are little 
attracted to the heath. Is it because they are too well 
fed in the more populous parts—and particularly along 
the river-banks and on the bridges? If so, then why 
do they haunt spots closely similar to the Common? 
Such gulls as do visit Wimbledon belong chiefly to two 
species, the black-headed or laughing gull (Larus ridz- 
bundus), and, in far smaller numbers, the common gull 
(ZL. canus). The black or deep brown cap of the former 
bird is a mark of the breeding season, and is not pro- 
perly developed until spring, by which time most of the 
gulls are ready to depart. In midwinter we shall know 
the laughing gull by its orange-red bill, legs, and feet, 
by its grey back, and by its mocking cry, Kvee-ah, The 
common gull, misnamed with respect to the Thames 
Valley, has greenish-yellow legs and feet, and a pale 
blue-grey mantle. It is a larger bird than the laughing 
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gull, and its note, Lzka, Zeka, is less harsh. A third 
species, of which a single bird may be seen isolated 
among its congeners, is the bonny herring-gull (LZ. argen- 
tatus), which is covered with a silvery-grey or pearly-blue 
mantle. Its bill is yellow, and its feet and legs are 
flesh-coloured. 

We have now enumerated the chief resident birds, 
let us next scan the list of avian migrants. Of the 
birds which are winter visitors only, some, like the 
redpolls, have been already described, since they are 
resident somewhere in our islands at all times of the 
year, though there is doubtless partial exchange or 
replacement from abroad. To these birds may be 
added the snipe, of which at least one specimen has 
been noted. The siskin, or aberdevine, has also been 
recorded by an expert observer. The fieldfares which 
visit the Common are, on the other hand, genuine 
migrants, which leave us for the North in spring. The 
fieldfare is a gregarious kind of large thrush, with 
chestnut-brown back and rump. As he flies, a whitish 
patch is exposed under the wings. The olive-brown 
redwing is another winter visitor, The orange-red 
which adorns the flank of this bird will serve to mark 
it off from the large thrushes. 

But it is the summer migrants which furnish us with 
the main part of the list. To understand them well 
requires prolonged and patient attention; let this be 
given, and it should not be impossible to recognize the 
singers and their songs. Among the first to arrive is 
the chiffchaff (Phylloscopus rufus), a fragile-looking little 
bird, whose two notes, musical and penetrating, resound 
through the bare woods in March: Cheep, cheep, or 
“ Choice and cheap.” Then follows a near relation, the 
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willow-wren or willow-warbler (7. ¢rochilus). This 
species is amazingly plentiful, and the song is ever 
audible. The melody suggests the tinkling of a silver 
bell; it is performed rather swiftly, with a distinct 
cadence—* the dying fall”—at the end. I venture to 
represent it thus: T7ll-tell-truezink ; ur, ur, pet, pip, 
Lip, pip, pip, pee-ee-o. A third warbler, the wood-wren 
(P. stbzlatrix), is less abundant, but may often be heard 
in the fastnesses of the groves near Putney Bottom. Its 
song consists of a rapid, clear, resonant trill, with a 
reedy sibilant termination (rapidly): Sz¢-sz¢-sz¢-siz-sit- 
Sit, see-ce-eeeceze, These three wrens have a strong 
affinity in their nesting habits, and their eggs also bear 
a family likeness. The chiffchaff and the willow-wren 
undoubtedly breed on the Common. To disentangle 
the peculiarities of the three songs is not really difficult ; 
to distinguish the birds is not so easy. A good field- 
glass will help the learner, who may take courage from 
the fact that Gilbert White, the first naturalist to 
separate the three species, was nevertheless puzzled over 
the problem. All the birds are nimble and restless in 
their habits; they are well-named scientifically, “leaf- 
searchers.” All make domed nests in low herbage or 
bushes close to the ground. On the plumage and size 
of the birds we must therefore rely as our best criteria, 
unless the songs are heard. The chiffchaff, the smallest 
of the three, has an olive-green or greenish-grey back, a 
whitish breast, and legs inclined to grey. It has a 
distinctly slender body.. The willow-wren is a little 
stouter in build, and the olive-green of its back is 
brighter. The legs, too, are yellow, rather than grey. 
Lastly, the wood-wren, the largest member of the trio, 
shows a purer white on its underparts, while the hue of 
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its back is a sulphur yellow. The clear yellow stripe 
above the eye is also a prominent feature. Another 
clue is provided by the secretiveness of the bird—if one 
of this group appears fussily to keep itself under 
observation, be sure that it is not the wood-warbler, 
though it may be either of its two cousins. 

Three other migratory warblers fascinate the listener. 
The first is the blackcap (Sy/uia atricapilla), a creature 
of plain aspect, whose clear piccolo notes are heard 
in the thickets and glades leading from the Flagstaff to 
- the deep valley below. The blackcap has a jet black 
head, but-the rest of his plumage is a homely ash-grey 
with a tinge of olive. He is, perhaps, our earliest 
morning singer, preceding the proverbial lark by two or 
three hours, and beating even the energetic blackbird, 
which is by no means a sluggard. The song of the 
blackcap suggests that of the robin, but it is more varied 
and cheerful. The melody is a full, loud, but well- 
modulated warble, and is delivered with great anima- 
tion and vigour. The second favourite is the garden 
warbler (S. hortenszs), which is more often heard than 
seen. Here, again, we have a slightly-built bird in 
humdrum apparel, which is greyish-brown as a whole, 
but relieved by a patch of dull white on the throat. 
The song is lengthy and sustained, and though deemed 
less brilliant and powerful in quality than that of the 
blackcap, it has greater variety, and is more prolonged 
and voluble. These differences are hard to express in 
words, but they can be readily appreciated after 
hearing the rival claimants. It chances, too, that the 
singers may be heard within a short distance of each 
other. The late Mr. C. A. Witchell gave a good hint 
to the observer: “If piccolo music, consisting of semi- 
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quavers rendered at the rate of four per second would 
suggest the blackcap’s song, the same music played in 
triplets and at the rate of six notes per second would 
give a good idea of the garden warbler’s song.” The 
third candidate for honours is the shy little mouse- 
brown grasshopper warbler (Locustella naevia), which 
may be heard, though not every year, in the bushes at 
the bottom of Farm Ravine. Its singularly monotonous 
ditty, lasting for several minutes, resembles the “ click- 
ing or burring notes” which is heard when an angler 
winds up his reel. Again, the song has been likened to 
the buzzing of an electrical machine, while the East 
Anglian peasant, with a more restricted scope for 
mental comparisons, has nicknamed the bird “razor- 
grinder.” Further, the sounds bear some resemblance 
to the stridulous creak of the great green grasshopper. 
Another vocalist, tireless, though of little real power, 
is the sedge warbler. His chattering, scolding per- 
formance is sometimes heard along the little stream 
that trickles from Caesar’s Well, but his nesting-place 
seems to be elsewhere. To the writer, mention of this 
bird’s chatter always suggests that of the greater white- 
throat or nettle-creeper (Sy/uia cinerea). This last- 
named species, however, builds freely on the southern 
part of the Common. Its notes are harsh, vehement, 
and jerky. “ J-did-zt, [-did,” is the refrain. The alarm- 
cry, warning off intruders from the nest in the bramble- 
bush is a slurred, growling sound, Cruee, cruee, cruee, 
uttered to an accompaniment of twitches and gesticula- 
tions. As indicated by the name, the reddish-brown 
plumage of the bird is relieved by a conspicuous white 
throat. The nest is a loose structure, roughly formed 
of grass and lined with horse-hair ; it should be looked 
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for among brambles, nettles, or low bushes, which are 
penetrated and overtopped by long grasses. 

Of all the British songsters, the nightingale has 
admittedly the greatest fame. Nevertheless, many folk, 
hearing an especially aggressive thrush, aver that they 
have discovered a nightingale. And yet the genuine 
nut-brown Philomel is sufficiently common for all to 
make its acquaintance, though it does not appear to be 
quite so abundant as it was formerly. One speaks with 
reserve, because much depends on the season; a wet 
cold summer may lead one to generalize hastily. Only 
a few years ago it would have been safe to assert that 
one could hear the melody almost every afternoon and 
evening in early summer, particularly near Queen’s 
Mere and Fishpond Wood. On a moonlight night 
I have listened to a nightingale close by the Kingston 
Road at so late an hour as 10 o'clock. The tune 
commences with a long, nervous, flute-like strain; this 
is followed by the familiar jug-jug, or gurgle. After 
a pause of a few seconds, there ensues a plaintive, 
melancholy crescendo pipe or whistle, impressing one 
with the idea that another bird is singing, or that the 
original musician is also a ventriloquist. A second 
rest succeeds, and the song’ concludes with a wild, swift 
trill, slightly harsh and guttural in its character. The 
phrasing, though delightful as a whole, is not of uniform 
quality. Moreover, towards the end of June the notes 
which once enchanted the listener and held him spell- 
bound degenerate into a succession of whines and grunts. 
To reproduce the full song is a perplexing task; I select 
a capital version which was offered by a Zzmes cor- 
respondent a year or two ago, it runs thus: Z%ou-tiou- 
tiou, ut-ut-ut-rt-ut, chit, chou, tchit-tchit, rrrrrrvrouit. 
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The cuckoo is always claimed as a songster, and his 
claim need not be refused. In fact, he is one of the few 
birds whose notes can be accurately expressed in our 
musical scale. The interval between the notes ranges 
from a third, in April, to a fifth as the season advances. 
The flat sixth is said to be the greatest interval recorded. 
As the weeks roll by, the two simple notes become a 
stammer, Cuck-cuck-oo, and when high summer is 
reached, and the time for departure draws near, a 
languid, dwindling, peevish Czck-oo-o0, or merely 
Cuck-cuck is all that remains. The bird is a heavy 
flier, and turns his head round as he shouts his 
cry. The cuckoo arrives in April. The diary lying 
on the table before me contained a surprise respect- 
ing the clock-like precision of the bird’s arrival. 
Collating the records, it was found that for three out 
of four successive years the entry runs “ April 23rd: 
Cuckoo at Wimbledon.” At Worcester Park, below 
Old Malden, April 17th or April 18th was a date fre- 
quently noted. The sceptic may laugh at the following 
fact. One morning, about 6 o’clock, in June, 1899, Mr. 
William Wright and myself saw five cuckoos pass, one 
after the other, over the woods near Brickfield Cottage. 
One of the birds was a hen, for we heard the famous 
“ water-bubble” cry, swiftly repeated—a sound unique 
among the British birds. The explanation of such 
occurrences probably lies in the excess of male birds, 
which is said to reach a ratio of five to one; this results 
in the female cuckoo being greatly harried. The same 
note-book tells of two cuckoo’s eggs being found in a 
titlark’s nest which was hidden in a tussock of grass in 
Farm Bog. The event stands out clearly in the mind. 
The two eggs differed in shape and size from those of 
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the host bird, but the general similarity of coloration 
was remarkable. 

Mention of the titlark or meadow-pipit (Axthus 
arvensis), which is a relative of the wagtail, and which 
nests well in the locality, reminds us that this bird also 
has a characteristic song. The titlark is accustomed to 
leave its perch on the top of a tall tree, soar to some 
height in the air, curvet and gyrate, and then, with 
half-closed wings and outspread tail, descend to its old 
position like a barbed arrowhead or a parachute. 
During the ascent it repeats a double-syllabled cry, 


Che-wick ; as it falls, it reels off a ditty, somewhat uniform . 


in its tones, of which this is the burden: See-see-see-see- 
see-ar-ar-ar, chuck-a-chuck. To distinguish the tree- 
pipit (A. ¢v¢vzalzs) from the meadow-pipit is acknow- 
ledged to be a troublesome task, it is therefore satisfac- 
tory to find my belief in the presence of the first-named 
bird at Wimbledon corroborated by the independent 
observations of Mr. Hill. 

An immigrant whose arrival in early April is always 
welcomed is the trimly-clad wheatear. Sparingly he is 
sometimes seen in summer, and it may be that a pair 
or two of these birds nest here, but, as a rule, we see 
wheatears only on their passage to and from the Mid- 
lands and North of England. The wheatear has a 
bluish-grey back, merging into pale-brown. The tail is 
black at the tip and white at the base; in flight this 
white bar is very prominent. Above the eye there is a 
white stripe. He is avery active bird; on the ground 
he runs swiftly, and is ever flickering his short tail. We 
may expect to find the wheatear on the open heath, or 
near the rabbit-burrows at the southern extremity of the 
Common. In this latter haunt he probably breeds, if 
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anywhere. The gaily tinted redstart, easily detected by 
his black head and throat, his chestnut-red breast, and 
ruddy tail, is another restless bird. He is fond of 
twitching his tail horizontally and keeping up a series 
of lively movements. The red patch on the rump has 
also secured for him the name of fire-tail. The nearest 
nesting-place known to the writer is Richmond Park. 
A few years ago a pair built their nest in a hole in a 
tree not more than twenty yards from the lodge at 
Robin Hood Gate. Wimbledon Common possesses 
few trees with holes suitable for such birds. 

The red-backed shrike, or butcher-bird (Lanius 
collurio), is a bold-looking bird with a stout, hooked beak, 
a brown back, and a noticeable black face stripe, which 
surrounds the eyes and is continued backwards to the 
neck. He is accustomed to impale his prey—beetles, 
bees, legs of frogs, and so forth—on the thorns of some 
convenient hawthorn, often isolated from the rest of the 
woodland. Mr. Hill has observed no fewer than three 
of the shrike’s “larders” at different times on Wimble- 
don Common. 

The most curious of all our visitors, however, is 
undoubtedly the goatsucker, churn-owl, or nightjar 
(Caprimulgus europaeus). These are but a few of the 
popular names of the uncanny creature. Little wonder 
that countryfolk behold him with some dread. A 
gamekeeper assured me that {to shoot the bird would 
bring some dire personal disaster to himself. For once, 
at least, I was glad to hear of a superstition which has 
such sound and salutary effects. The goatsucker is a 
late comer among the migrants to this country, just as 
he is late in commencing his evening performance. It 
is about half-past eight before he comes out to search 


Fic. 16.—Nightjars Egg, Shadwell Wood, Wimbledon Common, 
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Photograph by Mr. Jesse Packham. 
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for night-flying insects. Then for the space of an hour 
or more we hear his prolonged drone, suggestive of the 
surly hum of a lathe, or, at other times, of the gentler 
whirring of a spinning machine, continued with a steady 
rhythmical rise and fall. Or again, it may be likened to 
a mowing-machine in dull motion, to a stone sliding 
over rough ice, to a ratchet-wheel, or to the old-fashioned 
policeman’s rattle. And if any of these comparisons 
fail to assist, the ghostly flight of this strange, grey, moth- 
like creature is an aid to identification. If the evening 
shades be not too far advanced, one may detect the dark- 
brown bars and mottlings of his breast, and his mouth, 
wide agape, fringed with bristly feathers. By excep- 
tional good luck we may discover him in the daytime, 
resting on the branch of a tree, lengthwise, an unusual 
attitude for a bird. Though I had known of nightjars 
nesting in Shadwell Wood only, it seemed probable that 
the bird also nested under the bracken of the Common, 
and this conjecture has now been shown by Mr. Hill to 
be correct. The precisian will object to the word “nest,” 
for the bird merely selects a slight hollow in the bare 
ground, or on the crushed bracken, and there lays its two 
eggs. These twin objects look like marble. They are 
beautifully elliptical in form, and have a creamy ground 
colour, over which are blotches and veins of brown and 
grey (Fig. 16). 

During the summer of 1900, a pair of spotted fly- 
catchers made their nest in a bush within the keeper’s 
garden in Shadwell Wood. There is little doubt that 
nests could also be found in many of the enclosures 
which are attached to the older houses of the district. 
Like the nightjar, the spotted flycatcher arrives late. 
The bird likes to perch on a gate-post or telegraph-wire, 
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and from this position to utter languidly its modest and 
somewhat pathetic cry, Sgue-chick, sque-chick. His only 
real tune is an apologetic C/wee, clwee, clwee, fu. Yet he 
is a charming little fellow, with a hammer-like head and 
a pencilled breast, down which run streaks of brown. 

A group of migratory birds, popularly considered as 
close relatives and allies, may now be considered—the 
swallow, the house-martin, the sand-martin, and the 
swift. For convenience, we may follow ordinary folk in 
our grouping, though the last-named member of the 
quartette, the swift (Cypselus apus), does not belong to 
the swallow tribe. Anatomically, he should be placed 
nearer the goatsuckers and humming-birds, therefore he 
may be dismissed first. He is a large, sooty-coloured 
bird, with long sickle-shaped wings, and is wont to circle 
overhead without rest or pause from dusk until dark, and 
even until the early hours of the morning. As he flies 
round and round, keeping a given direction, generally 
against the sun, his outline resembling that of a double- 
headed pickaxe, his motion seems so perpetual that the 
watcher under the pale stars grows almost dizzy with 
looking, and realizes some of the mystery attached by 
country-folk to the dusky screaming bird or “ develing” 
(z.e. young imp). No one need overlook the swift in 
the Wimbledon suburb. The three genuine swallows 
are perceptibly smaller than the swift. The common 
swallow (Hzrundo rustica)is very common. In 1899, I 
noticed a late brood. In that year a pair of swallows, 
nesting in the vaulted porch of Holy Trinity Church, 
West Hill, a little below Tibbet’s Corner, had a second 
brood, and the young were not fledged until September 
13th. Even then they seemed reluctant to leave 
the district. The house-martin (Chelidon urbica) is 
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less abundant than the swallow, and the sand-martin 
(Cotzle riparia) is still less plentiful. The sand-martin 
may, however, be seen skimming over the Queen’s 
Mere. The nearest nesting-place seems to be the huge 
sand- and gravel-pit on Kingston Hill (p. 70, szpra). 

About ten years ago, it may be added, sand-martins 
regularly nested in the dry drain-pipes in the railway 
embankment at Clapham Junction. For the sake 
of brevity, the features which mark off these three 
Hirundines are here placed side by side. 


Common or Chimney 


wallow. Sand-martin. 


House-martin, 


Largest species’; tail Smallest ; short tail. 


with long fork. 


Medium sized ; 
bluntly forked 
tail. 


Violet- black back; 
rusty-coloured 
throat. 


; 


Dark blue back; 
pure white bar 
across rump 
(seen during 
flight) ; white 
feathered feet. 


Dun, or mouse- 
coloured; white 
undersides, 


Nests in holes in 
sand - banks, or 
railway-cuttings. 


Nests under eaves 


Nests on __ joists, 
of houses and 


beams, or shelves 
in outbuildings. 


“Hawks” for in- 
sects over ponds 
and streams. 


Especially noted for 
clustering before 
migration. 


Skims over fields, 
sits on telegraph- 
wires, 


| Note: harsh ref or 


Warbles, fpheet-a- 
share. 


pheet. 


Note: screeb, screeb. 


= 
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The resident ringdove or wood-pigeon was described 
on a former page; the smaller turtle-dove (Zurtur 
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communis) is a summer visitor only. The turtle-dove 
has a broken black ring, edged with white, around its 
neck. Its body is of a cinnamon-brown colour, dappled 
with spots of ashy-blue. Its note is a soft purr, pitched 
at E or Eb. Like the jay, the turtle-dove loves woods 
which possess thickets and plenty of undergrowth. 
Its nest, a platform of slender twigs, so loosely plaited 
together that the two cream-white eggs are sometimes 
visible from below, may be looked for in the southern 
and western parts of the woodlands. In former years, 
but not quite recently, I have heard the vibrating 
raucous call of the corncrake coming from the culti- 
vated fields west of the Beverley, and have heard 
its querulous alarm-cry, <A-gick, a-gick, resounding 
from the pastures. Perhaps the bird has finally dis- 
appeared, but of the catalogue which has just been 
hurried through, and which does not profess to be 
exhaustive, it may be confidently said that the student 
will be able to check most of the entries for himself. 

To encourage the novice in the rather difficult task 
of “learning his birds,” a few hints are now inserted. 
From the beginning, he should learn to know birds 
by their plumage, flight, habits, songs, nests, and eggs. ’ 
It is easy, especially with the help of a field-glass and a 
good stock of patience, to note carefully the appearance 
of a bird on the perch. Make a short list of the chief 
points, and compare these with the account given in 
a descriptive book, or, better still, pay a visit of 
identification to the Natural History Museum. One 
or more of the features recorded will generally prove 
decisive ; if not, the student must learn to wait, either 
until he sees the bird again, or until a friendly orthino- 
logist lends him aid. 
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Take records of the coming and going of birds. At 
the end of a few years, the home-made calendar will be 
very valuable to its compiler, though perhaps not to 
other folk. Watch the flight of each species, and strive 
to recognize the bird by its movements. It will soon 
be seen that birds do not all fly in the same manner. 
Listen intently to the songs, and endeavour to memorize 
these. Do not be in a hurry; be quiet and wait. 
Richard Jefferies used to lie in a dry ditch until the 
birds and small mammals thought him inanimate, and 
ran over his. body; then he could observe them at 
leisure. Moreover, the true nature-lover will not be- 
grudge a few hours. occasionally robbed from sleep, 
either at night or in the early morning. At least, 
he must not be satisfied until he has seen the rim 
of the Midsummer sun sink behind Coombe Wood, 
and heard the churn-owl “through the still gloom 
protract his chattering song.” 

Clothing of a brownish or neutral colour is least 
conspicuous for the bird-watcher, and a cap is much 
more serviceable than a hat. It is well to keep up a 
natural action when observing, even perhaps to the 
extent of sometimes swinging a stick. At least, do 
not suddenly reverse or stop a movement. It is better 
to pass the bird on a tree, and then stealthily return. 
At times it is advisable to approach a resting bird by 
making gradually narrowing circles. When listening 
to a songster which cannot be located, it is sometimes 
helpful to form ear-trumpets by placing the hands 
behind the ears, shell-wise. In examining a copse or 
thicket for any special purpose, approach “up wind” 
if possible. 

Concerning bird-nesting, there is a legitimate as 
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well as a dishonourable form of the study. The 
mad or soulless collector may be dismissed at once, 
since no appeal would touch him. But it should be 
remembered that no eggs whatever are allowed to be 
taken from the London parks or commons. Very well, 
let us pass to the lawful exercise of the art. During 
winter rambles, the young naturalist should look about 
for spots adapted for various kinds of nests. He will 
ask himself, Where should I build a nest if I were such 
and such a bird? Often help comes from noticing the 
positions of old nests. In spring and early summer he 
passes by the spots which he has noted, and ascertains 
how far his guesses have been correct. And now comes 
a test of skill, a test which the boy-scout should pass 
with credit. How shall we examine a nest without 
frightening the mother bird unduly, and without leaving 
a trace of our visit behind? This is a very difficult 
problem, and the conscientious naturalist will feel it 
better not to search for a nest at all if the question 
cannot be answered. Once betray the presence of a 
nest, and you may be assured that there will arrive 
some searcher whose aims are not so meritorious as 
your own. Therefore, like the Red Indian on the trail, 
let the novice leam how to conceal his tracks. He 
should leave all vegetation and foliage just as he 
finds it, and then—to vary the simile— 


“fold (his) tent like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


CHAPTER X 
POND LIFE . 


“He dried his wings: like gauze they grew, 


A living flash of light he flew.” 
TENNYSON. 


MENTION has already been made of the vertebrate life 
of the ponds. It will now be convenient to discuss all 
the invertebrates in one section, with the preliminary 
understanding that only a bare outline can be sketched. 
A warning note is needed; the periodical scouring of 
the ponds slowly brings about a change, both in the fauna 
and the aquatic vegetation. To take an example from 
the plant-world: A dozen years ago the Canadian water 
thyme (Elodea canadensis) was abundant in Queen’s 
Mere; the supply is now sparse. Three causes may 
have contributed to this result, namely, the known ten- 
dency for this “ weed” to exhaust its soil, the failure of 
the vegetative mode of reproduction, and, mainly, the 
removal of the old mud in which it had insinuated its 
roots. 

Considering first the aquatic insects, we notice that 
the great water-beetle or water-tiger (Dytiscus mar- 
ginalis) haunts the Quéen’s Mere. Both the larva 


and the perfect insect may be found. The rich dark- 
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brown wing-covers, with their yellow margins, give the 
insect a striking appearance.. Two or three other 
members of the Dytiscus group will also be found. The 
steely-blue, oval-shaped, whirligig beetle (Gyrinus nata- 
tor) cannot fail to make itself known at times, as it 
ceaselessly spins round and round on the waters, forming 
pretty little rings in the disturbed surface film. Queen’s 
Mere and Scio Pond formerly furnished an extensive 
catalogue of beetles, but one fears that the list is now 
greatly diminished. Beetles, by the by, are admirably 
adapted for the purpose of studying the habits of 
insects, especially with regard to their mode of 
breathing. 

The comprehensive Order of insects known as the 
Hemiptera, which includes the bugs, is well repre- 
sented. These insects are provided with a kind of 
beak, by means of which they suck the juices from 
the soft bodies of other insects and their larvae. That 
slow-moving carnivor, the water-scorpion (Vepa cinerea), 
repulsive to some folk, but really a most interesting, if 
voracious, creature, abounds in the Queen’s Mere. -If 
one drags out of the Mere a few handfuls of weed, a 
specimen of this insect will most likely be secured. 
Even the novice need scarcely be warned about the 
destructive character of Dytiscus and Nepa. Not only 
will they devour all other small-sized inhabitants of the 
aquarium, but if left alone in the tank, the two species 
will ultimately struggle to decide which is to be the 
eater and which the eaten. The keel-backed water- 
boatman (/Votonecta glauca) is common at Wimbledon. 
I have once known him fly, on a windy night, into Bat- 
tersea, and alight in a comparatively small puddle of 
water. The insect will be seen floating near the surface, 
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back downwards, or striking boldly through the water, 
using its fringed hind-legs as oars. The fine hairs on 
the undersides of the water-boatman entrap bubbles of 
air, and these give the insect a silvery appearance. As 
the little rower plies his oars, placidly but with great 
power, he disperses the giddy whirligig beetles right 
and left. In the more westerly of the ponds, a little 
north of the Flagstaff—ponds which may conveniently be 
_called Jerry’s Ponds, since they are situated near Jerry’s 
Hill—one may see the boatman in the shallow water. 
A more slender relative of the boatman, scientifically 
called Covéxa, swims with his back uppermost, and is 
a less lively creature. The shiny olive water-bug 
(Naucort's) is recorded from Scio Pond. We shall prob- 
ably look in vain for the slender-bodied, long-legged 
water-measurer (Ranatra), but a near relative, the 
water-skater (Gervzs), a stouter insect, may be seen 
during the warm days of summer, especially on the two 
Black Ponds. 

Passing to the Neuroptera, the dragon-flies claim first 
notice. By some writers, the dragon-flies are raised to 
. the rank of a separate Order (the Odonata), but we will 
here follow the “Cambridge Natural History” in consider- 
ing them simply as a family of the Neuroptera. From 
the two stagnant ponds near Jerry’s Hill, a dozen years 
ago, I took the rather repulsive-looking larva of the 
“horse-stinger ” (Lzdellula depressa), the brown image 
of which is short and stout. The odd appearance of 
this creature was not improved by its coating of slime. 
Another larva, from which the perfect insect de- 
veloped successfully, was that of the beautiful azure 
blue devil’s needle (Agvtoz), a slender, graceful insect. 
Dragon-flies may frequently be seen hawking for their 
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prey about this locality. Probably the best haunts of 
the larvae would now prove to be the two small Black 
Ponds. Belonging to the same Order as the dragon- 
flies are the mayflies, which may also be found in the 
proper season. 

The so-called caddis “worms” (Pkryganea), which 
abound in the Queen’s Mere, are really the larvae of 
caddis-flies, which belong to the Sub-Order 7rzchoptera. 
On the clean, sandy brink of the Mere, at two or three 
spots, these larvae may be seen crawling about almost 
any summer evening. The larvae build for themselves 
the well-known cases, formed of bits of grass, leaves, 
twigs, sand, or shell fragments. The cases are really 
beautiful objects; one taken by the writer from 
Queen’s Mere is composed of tiny shells, carefully 
arranged. The “worms” can be easily kept in the 
aquarium until, after a few months, the perfect insect 
emerges. 

From the insects we turn to the molluscs. Scio 
Pond has yielded a goodly list of these. The common 
water-snail (ZLzznaea stagnalis), a black, long-tentacled 
creature, has a tall, spired shell with a large body whorl 
at the base (Fig. 17). The shorter and more delicate- 
shelled species, the wandering limnaea (Lémmnaea 
peregra), is another inhabitant. When Hookham Slade 
Pond was drained (1911) specimens of the eared 
limnaea (ZL. auricularia), with flanged or expanded 
mouths, were exposed to view. We shall also find 
the coiled trumpet-shell (Planorbis corneus), with its 
large flat coils, something like a fossil ammonite, and 
the tiny Planorbis spirorbis. Like Lzmnaea, these are 
vegetable feeders. Our list also embraces the glossy, 
transparent, pouch-shell Physa fontimalis, and the little 
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horn-coloured “ fresh-water limpet ” (Azcylus fluvzatzlzs), 
the shell of which has a recurved apex. 

Of miscellaneous creatures we must not forget the 
leeches, with their powerful suckers and horny jaws, 
and the dark-purple hair-worm (Gordzus), which bears 
dark-reddish patches along its sides. This wriggling 
worm, with its quick contractile movements, is popu- 
larly believed to be developed from short lengths of 
horse-hair, cut up and placed in stagnant water by some 
agency, wisely unspecified. 

The amount and variety of microscopic life in the 
ponds chiefly depend on the length of time which has 
elapsed since the last scouring, because the removal 
of the vegetation involves a wholesale clearance of 
creatures, small and great. The common water flea 
(Daphnia), oval in outline, and of a reddish hue, and 
Cyclops, with its curious antennae and egg-sacs, typically 
represent the crustaceans. Each of these creatures 
possesses only one eye. Another minute crustacean is 
Cypris, which is protected by a delicate bivalve shell. 
The building rotifer (Welzcerta ringens), which is found 
on the leaves of the pond-weed (Potamogeton) in the 
smaller pools; the fresh-water polyps (Hydra viridts 
and H. vulgaris), with their rings of tentacles; the 
stalked infusorian, or “ bell-shaped animalcule ” ( Vords- 
cella), grouped in colonies on decaying leaves or duck- 
weed ; the globe volvox (Volvox globator)—by some 
claimed as an alga, by others as an infusorian—with its 
included clusters ; the crowned wheel animalcule (Stepha- 
noceros etchornizt) make a fairly presentable list to begin 
with. Doubtless the enthusiast would soon add to its 
length. Not strictly belonging to this section, but to the 
botanical chapter, are the microscopic algae, the bright- 
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green desmids, and the brownish-yellow diatoms. They 
are mentioned here because they will not be referred to 
again. Asa final note, it may be hinted that Jerry’s 
Ponds and the Black Ponds, small though they be, will 
probably yield the best spoil for the collector. 


CHAPTER XI 
INSECT LIFE 


“Unpiloted in the sun... 
With idle effort plundering one by one 
The nectaries of deepest-throated blooms.” 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


SOME of the aquatic insects have been noticed in the 
preceding chapter. To economize space, it will be 
advisable to take the Orders of insects in detail, and 


briefly enumerate the principal species which occur at 
Wimbledon. 


A. COLEOPTERA (“sheath-winged”), or beetle family. 
Two hard, horny wing-cases (elytra), which meet in the 
middle and protect the flight-wings beneath. The 
following species have been noted. 

The dor, or watchman beetle (Geotrupes stercorarius), 
the insect which “wheels his droning flight” in the 
evening. A smooth, steel-blue beetle, often infested 
with the pale-red parasitic mite Gasmasus coleoptra- 
torum. - Another species, the triple-horned Geotrupes 
typhoeus, a smaller, shining black beetle, appears in May 
and is well-known as a scavenger. 

Ground or sun beetle (Cavadbus), with narrow body, 
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and bronze-black metallic lustre. Seen running across 
gravel-paths. 

Harpalus sp., found on bark during summer. 

Click beetle (ZZater), on flowers of nettle. 

Cockchafer or May-bug (JVelolontha), appears in 
April or May. Black head and thorax. Wing-covers 
chestnut-brown, abdomen produced to form pointed tip. 

Summer chafer (Rhzzotrogus), a dark-brown beetle 
which completes the ravage of leaves commenced by 
the cockchafer. Much smaller than the cockchafer ; 
about half an inch in length. 

Stag beetle (Lucanus cervus). The male has the 
well-known “antlers,” which are really enlarged 
mandibles. These are wanting in the female. Flies 
by night, and feeds chiefly on the exuding sap of 
trees. 

Aphodius, a frequenter of manure-heaps. Red wing- 
covers ; clubbed antennae of rusty yellow colour. 

“Soldiers and sailors” (Zelephorus), familiar on 
unbelliferous flowers. Thorax, orange or red; wing- 
covers, dark-green or red, varying with the species. 

Ladybirds and weevils, plentiful. 

Bark beetle (Scoly¢us), indicated by the patterns on 
timber, resembling in outline the skeleton of a plaice 
or sole. The channels are made by the larvae. From 
the central passage, at right angles, run numerous side 
galleries, at the end of which are deeper depressions ; 
these latter show where the larvae have pupated. “Flight 
holes” will also be seen ; these are like prick-holes made 
by a stout pin, and from them the adult beetles have 
emerged. 

The glow-worm (Lampyris noctiluca), erroneously so 
called, must also be included. While sugaring for 
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Fic. 18.—Wasp’s Nest consisting of nine tiers, taken (1911) from a bank 
above the (Jueen’s Mere. Depth, 7} inches; greatest diameter, 7 inches. 
The abdomen of the wasp emerges first. Numerous grubs and perfect 
insects have been shaken from the nest. 


Photograph by Mr. Jesse Packham. 


To face p. 211. 
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moths, and using a cycle-lamp to inspect the trees, 
Mr. G. W. Young and myself were astonished to find 
that, as soon as the lamp was put out, little sparks were 
visible all over our coat-sleeves and trousers. These 
tiny lights, on examination, were proved to come from 
the male glow-worm. The popular notion that the 
female alone emits light was thus seen to be wrong, 
though the light of the male is very weak. The winged 
male, it was observed, is shorter in body than the brown 
wingless female. 

Representatives of the genera Phzlonthus, Cercyon, 
Cryptophagus, &c., were recorded by other observers 


many years ago. 


B. HYMENOPTERA (“‘membrane-winged”). Four 
transparent membranous wings, The hind-wings are 
smaller, and do not fold up when the insect is in 
repose. 

Wasps, humble-bees, hive-bees, and ants are well 
represented. I have also noted the hornet. During the 
wasp plague of I9II many nests of the common or 
ground wasp (Vespa velgaris) were taken. A photo- 
graph of a nest dug out by one of the keepers, Mr, 
Henry Bowdery, is shown in Fig. 18. It was found in 
a bank just above the Queen’s Mere, and consists of 
nine tiers of cells. 

Upholsterer, or leaf-cutter bee (Zegachile), cuts round 
holes in leaves and scallops their edges. 

Gall insects. Galls are vegetable formations, due 
mostly to injuries caused by the larvae of hymenopterous 
insects. The egg, it should be said, is laid in or near 
the cambium layer of the plant or tree, the piercing 
being accomplished by the ovipositor of the female 
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insect. The oak is pre-eminently subject to galling, 
The following galls have been personally recorded— 

1. *Oak marble gall, or bullet gall (galled by Cynips 
Kollar’). Brown-yellow hard galls. Found in profusion. 
Whether a liquid secretion is deposited by the female 
when she punctures a stem or leaf is now questioned. 
Irritation of the tissue, however, is set up, and a woody 
gall formed around the wound. 

2. *Oak-apple, or King Charles’s gall (galled by Zeras 
terminalis), Grey-buff, or dirty-white gall, tinged with 
pink. Attached to twigs of oak. Common. 

3. *Oak-spangle, the work of the gall-fly (Veuroterus 
lenticularis). Tiny brown hairy galls, on under-surface 
of oak-leaves. The middle of the excrescence is slightly 
raised, like the surface of a convex lens, 

4. *Silk button gall, caused by Neuroterus numismatts. 
Tiny round galls, ridged at the circumference, concave 
in the centre. 

5. *Trigonaspis crustalis, a fly which causes the pink 
or reddish waxy galls on small twigs of oak. This gall 
represents a generation of flies which alternates with 
the kidney gall-flies (Biorhiza renum). The glabrous 
kidney gall is green or brown in colour, and occurs on 
the under-surface of oak-leaves. 

6. *Artichoke, hop, or larch cone gall, produced by 
Aphilothrix fecundatrix on oak-buds. The appearance of 
the dark-green chaffy gall, about three-quarters of an inch 
long, suggests a soft larch cone, or a scaly pine-apple. 

7. Willow or bean gall, found on willow-leaves, is like 
a sausage in shape, while its colour is green, suffused 
with carmine. Produced by the double-brooded sawfly 
(Nematus gatlicola). 

8. Bedeguar gall, or Robin’s or fairy’s pin-cushion, 
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caused by the fly Rhodttes rosae. Well-known crimson 
galls on leaves of dog-rose. The galls look like a mass 
of loose, viscous fibres, but there is a solid interior. 

g. Ground ivy gall, produced by Aulax glechoma. 
Small green pubescent galls, found on leaves and 
petioles of ground ivy (Vepeta). The larval cell is near 
the centre. 

10. Bramble. gall, the work of Déastrophus rubi. 
Coarse malformation of the prostrate stems of brambles 
and briars. The thickened portion contains few thorns. 

The species marked * afford good examples of 
dimorphism, or “alternation of generations.” 

11. Some of the sallows (Salzx Caprea) in the swamp 
below Caesar’s Well have been attacked by a gall-gnat 
(Cectdomytia saliciperda). The twigs are consequently 
malformed by the small oval galls. The pest, in this case, 
however, belongs not to the Hymenoptera, but to the 
Diptera, and is a tiny black fly, the two wings of which 
are of a milky white colour. 

It will be expedient to notice here the small birch- 
galls, known as witches’ brooms, which, however, are 
not produced by gall-flies. Formerly these galls were 
ascribed to a gall-mite (Zrzophyes rudis), but the late 
Mr. E. Connold, a high authority, gave up this opinion, 
and concluded that the irritation was set up by a fungus 
(Exoascus turgtdus). The “ brooms” consist of a tangle 
of slender twigs, and generally have no solid core. In 
spring they are often clothed with young green leaves. 
The small brooms are abundant on the heath. Larger 
brooms, produced by the fungus Eroascus carpinz, appear 
as dense besoms on the hornbeam and elm. I do not 
recall the present existence of one of these brooms on 
the Common. 
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Two spruce firs north of Bristol Lodge, Putney 
Heath, are infested by pine-apple galls, which are the 
work of the queen aphis (Adelges adzetis). The 
punctures are made at the base of the leaves, and the 
gall surrounds the branchlets. I have also found 
the little red nail-headed maple mite galls, produced 
by the mite Phytoptus macrorhynchus. These galls occur 
on the leaves of maples and sycamores. 

We must return from this digression and finish our 
list. The northern bank (vallum) of Caesar’s Camp, 
outside the railings, being of a sandy and gravelly 
nature, was long since known as the haunt of fossorial 
hymenoptera. These insects dig into the banks and 
construct their cells in the tunnels. Good lists were 
compiled formerly, but the bank is now greatly over- 
grown and disordered. Tunnels may also be observed 
in the sandy faces of gravel-pit D. 


C. DIPTERA (“two-winged ”). Only the fore pair of 
wings developed ; the hinder ones are reduced to small 
bristles or poisers (halteres). 

Daddy long-legs or crane-fly. The female has a long 
ovipositor, by means of which she places her eggs in the 
ground. Insect excellently described as having “a 
plaited cuirass on the back, overlapping the breast- 
plate.” Belonging to the same family (Z7zpulédae), is the 

Winter gnat, which is seen near the hedges on mild 
winter afternoons. 

Gnats (Czlicidae), seen flying over the meres in 
summer. See also the gall-gnat mentioned under B. 

Hover-fly (Syrphus plumosus), has brilliantly coloured 
wings. It has a habit of hovering in the air. 


D. NEUROPTERA (“nerve-winged”). Four trans- 
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parent wings, nearly equal in size, each with a network 
of nervures. 

Mayflies and caddis-flies, already noticed (p.206, s¢pra). 

Dragon-flies. In addition to the species previously 
mentioned (p. 205, supra), Mr. W. J. Lucas; the author 
of a standard work on this Order, tells me that he has 
taken Jschnura elegans. He adds that he has not 
properly “worked” the Common, and feels confident 
that the meagre list could be greatly extended. 

Towards the end of June, 1911, and again in Septem- 
ber, I saw a specimen of Aeschna cyanea hawking around 
Stag Bog. It is a large insect with blue eyes, dark- 
brown thorax spotted with yellow, and abdomen with 
green-blue spots interrupting a yellowish-brown median 
bar. On acalm day one can plainly hear the drumming 
of this insect’s wings as he hovers over the marsh or 
pond. Lzbellula depressa was observed by Mr. W. Watson 
and myself in Glen Albyn Bog in July of the same 
year. Early in September we found individuals of the 
genus Sympetrum (probably S. sanguzneum) hovering 
around Jerry’s Ponds. 


E. ORTHOPTERA (“straight-winged ”), Four wings. 
Upper (fore) pair, somewhat horny ; hinder pair, thin 
and transparent. 

Grasshoppers. The “singing” is caused by the fric- 
tion of the long hinder-legs against the wing-cases. 
Mr. W. J. Lucas states that he has taken three species 
of short-horned grasshoppers: Ovmocestus viridulus, 
Chorthippus parallelus, and Gomphocerus maculatus, 
together with one long-horned species, Leptophyes 
punclatissima. 


F, HEMIPTERA, a varied and comprehensive group. 
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(a) Heteroptera, water-boatmen, water-scorpions, &c. 
(see p. 204, supra). 

(b) Homoptera, to which belong the froghopper, 
cuckoo-spit, spittle-blight, or froth-fly (Aphrophora 
spumaria). This insect is most noticeable in the larval 
condition, when it clings to the stems of plants, and 
is protected by a little mass of froth. The perfect 
insect, yellowish-grey in colour, is familiar on account 
of its frog-like powers of leaping. Another and more 
common “hopper” (Zettzgonia viridis) is a green 
insect with a yellow head; it averages about half an 
inch in length. 


G. LEPIDOPTERA (“scale-winged”). Four wings, 
covered with minute scales, usually of beautiful colour 
and pattern. 

I. Butterflies. These are common; the cabbage 
whites, meadow brown, ringlet, small copper, small 
heath, common blue (Lycaena icarus), holly blue 
(LZ. Argiolus), red admiral, small tortoise-shell. The 
brimstone butterfly is abundant, and the food-plant of 
the caterpillar, the alder buckthorn (Ramunus Frangula), 
is found in many parts of the woodlands. Mr. Lucas 
records the grizzled skipper (Hesperia malvae). Mr. Vize 
has noted the painted lady, and Mr. O. Saville, who 
has collected at Wimbledon for thirty years, has taken 
about two-thirds of the British species. 

II. Moths. Mr. Saville has kindly sketched the 
following as a typical sequence of “ appearances,” out 
of a vast number of records— 


Feb. Early moth . : . Hibernia  rupicapraria—on 
hawthorn, 
Feathered thorn. : Himera pennaria. 
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March. Dotted border ‘ . Hibernia progemmaria. 
Spring usher . Z « Hibernia leucophaeria—on 
oaks, 
Yellow-horned moth ., Asphalia flavicornis. 
April. Red chestnut . : . Pachnobia rubricosa, 


Powdered Quaker . Taeniocampa gracilis. | 
Twin-spotted Quaker . Taeniocampa munda—on sal- 


lows. 
Common Quaker « Taeniocampa stabilis—on sal- 
lows. : 
Orange underwing » Brephos parlhenias—on birch 


in sunshine. 
May. Limehawk , » « Smerinthus tiliae. 
July. Smallelephant . .. Chaerocampa porcellus. 
Large hawk emerald . Geometra papilionaria—flying 
around birches, 
Broad-bordered yellow Triphaena fimbria—at sugar. 
underwing 


Goat moth , P Cossus ligniperda, The dark- 


brown larva, with flesh- 
tinted undersides, is found 
in old willows.- 
Dun bar ‘ 4 Calymnia trapezina—at sugar. 
Aug. Old lady ‘ o4 Mormo maura—at sugar. 
Red underwing . . Catocala nupia—at sugar. 
Sept. Lemon sallow . » Xanthia cerago—on sallows. 
Pink-barred sallow .» Xanthia silago—on sallows. 


Peppered moth . Amphidasis betularia. 
Oct. Dusky thorn . ' Ennomos fuscantaria. 


Nov. Mottled umber ,. - Hibernia defoliaria, 
Scarce umber : . Hibernia aurantaria, 


Among others, the following have come under my 
own observation: Little thorn (Epione advenaria), 
December moth, winter moth, galium carpet (Welanzppe 
galtata), yellow underwing, lesser yellow underwing, 
tabby, rustic shoulder-knot, bird’s wing, golden shell, 
dark arches, dark dagger, &c. 

During summer, the caterpillars of Tortrizx viridana 
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are abundant on oaks, where they will be found rolling 
up leaves for their habitations. Everywhere one sees 
these larvae suspended from the oaks by silken threads, 
The foliage, however, seems to recover largely by the 
end of July. 

As one passes by the older trees, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Stag Ride and Gravelly Ride, one 
may see broad, vertical streaks on the trunks; these 
are the marks left by the mixture of Jamaica rum and 
coarse sugar, with which the lepidopterist allures his 
victims. And these trees serve to remind us that it is 
time to turn to botanical matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
BOTANY: FLOWERING PLANTS 


“Once you wish to identify them, there is nothing escapes, 
down to the little white chickweed of the path and the moss of 


the wall.” 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


IN dealing with the flora of the Common, there is a 
choice of two methods of treatment. One may attempt 
to give a full list of plants, scientifically classified, 
derived from private note-books. This list, neverthe- 
less, must needs be incomplete, and certainly barren of 
interest, save to a chosen few. The alternative plan 
is to endeavour to group the plants on ecological 
principles. Ecology might be briefly defined as the 
relation between habit and habitat; it is the study of 
an organism with respect to all its natural surroundings. 
A survey of this kind would have to take note of such 
factors as the varieties of soil, the rainfall, the wind, as 
well as the amount and degree of plant-competition. 
The last-named factor is always very powerful. The 
actual surroundings of a given plant are not necessarily 
those to which it is best adapted; we should rather say 
that the existing environment suits the plant better 


than its rival. The plant must grow where it can, not 
919 
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always where it would. Alders reach their most 
luxuriant development on a well-drained  soil—as 
exemplified by some fine specimens on Clapham 
Common—yet we usually expect to find them near a 
swamp or stream. From the former kind of habitat 
they are expelled by competitors ; in the latter spot 
they can hold their own. A little to the north of the 
mill there is an alder swamp, which has been partially 
drained (1911), we may, therefore, expect to find the 
trees develop more rapidly. 

Keeping the above-named elements in view, our 
grouping might run thus— 


I. The Woodlands. (@) Birch, (4) Oak (mainly), 
(€) Mixed. 

II. The open moorland. 

III. The hedgerows. 

IV. Bogs and ditches. 

V. Ponds. 

VI. Waysides and refuse-heaps. 
VII. Walls. 


First of all, however, let us discuss the purely artificial 
plantations which border the Common—truly the hand- 
some frame of a noble picture. Here we get a few old 
trees, now unfortunately dwindling in number as ancient 
estates get cut up. In addition, we have many exotic 
or cultivated trees not available for study on the heath. 
In Wimbledon village, notably in Church Road and - 
Arthur Road, the mass and variety of evergreen trees 
make such a picturesque setting that one might justly 
call the spot one of the most beautiful of its kind in 
Surrey. Some of the elms are remarkably fine. At 
the entrance to Arthur Road a weeping willow (Saéx 
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babylonica) and a mulberry face each other like sentinels. 
A little way beyond the Lodge, on the same side as the 
willow, is a small but healthy sequoia or red-wood tree 
(Sequoia sempervirens). Farther along, the holm-oaks, 
cedars, larches, and pines, dark and dense, almost over- 
arch the roadway, rendering the side-walk delightfully 
coolin summer. There is a magnificent cedar, some- 
what shorn by pollarding, near the entrance gateway of 
Wimbledon Park House. Most of the garden grounds 
hereabout contain good specimens of laurel, box, 
holly, thuia, and cypress ; while the “monkey-puzzle ” 
(Araucaria), in most places liable to become brown and 
puny, here thrives vigorously. In spring there is a 
succession of blossoms on the ornamental trees and 
shrubs. The pink stars of the almond shining on 
naked branches are followed in rapid order by those of 
the red hawthorn, the rose of Sharon (Kerria), and the 
double-flowered cherry. Scarcely have these begun to 
pale their beauty when a burst of wistaria, lilac, and 
laburnum continues the pageant. Much of what applies 
to Wimbledon may be said of Putney Hill and Putney 
Park. A walk up West Hill or Putney Hill in the 
middle of May will not readily be forgotten. In the 
gardens of this locality one may see the tree of the gods 
(Ailanthus glandulosa), with its leaves peculiarly notched 
near their bases ; the balsam poplar (Populus balsaimé- 
era), from whose tassels fall little wisps of virgin wool ; 
horse-chestnuts, bearing aloft candelabra of ivory and 
coral ; rowans, with their pinnate leaves daintily etched, 
and their bunches of glowing scarlet fruit; and many 
another species, selected to show some variety either of 
growth or habit. On the open ground near the house 
called Woodmansterne, Putney Heath, there are three 
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spruce firs. In the same locality, at Cedarcroft, 
Heathview Gardens, an immemorial yew fronts a 
particularly fine cedar of Lebanon. A mulberry will be - 
seen in a garden near the heath end of Putney Park 
Lane. Crossing over to Lauriston House, Wimbledon 
Green, we notice a magnificent copper beech in the 
grounds, while on the lawn of Chester House, West Side, 
an old cedar and a tree of the gods will arrest the atten- 
tion. The fruit-trees of Manor Cottage, and Warren 
Farm, and above all the orchards around Newlands 
Farm, are noticeable features each returning spring. 

The elm-trees skirting the sides of Wimbledon 
Green are about two centuries old. There are some 
good Lombardy poplars by the Reservoirs, and others 
near the “ Green Man” and by the outfall of the Queen’s 
Mere. By the Queen’s Mere, also, grow two or three 
red oaks (Quercus rubra). In the neighbourhood one 
may find the wild guelder rose (Viburnum Opulius). 
Just within the Reservoir enclosure, on the southern 
side, will be noticed a young bay-leaved willow (Saiz 
pentandra). It has glabrous leaves, with a minute gland 
at the tip of each serration, and a group of glands at 
the top of the petiole. On the south side of Scio Pond 
are a few specimens of the cock’s-spur thorn (Crataegus 
Crus-galli), This bush bears large, shining leaves, and 
on the branches are scattered thorns, from half an inch 
in length, and proportionately stout. 

1. THE WOODLANDS.—Considering now the wood- 
lands proper, we must recall the fact that, a century 
ago, most of the heath had been denuded of its trees 
and bushes. A few old scrub-oaks on the vallum of 
the Camp, with others occurring sporadically in the 
glades, a fairly good line of scarred veterans in Stag 
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Ride, and a dead specimen on the Beverley bank, 
blasted by storms, are evidently real survivors from the 
period which preceded the destruction. A huge willow, 
again, growing on the middle slopes of Stag Bog, must 
surely have seen more than a hundred summers. There 
are also numerous fine timber trees on the northern 
side of Putney Heath—elms, horse-chestnuts, and 
sycamores, chiefly—but these are of moderate age only. 
Some of them are not very sound in health; in the 
spring of 1910 a large elm bough came crashing down 
in the equinoctial gale within a few yards of the writer. 
The rows of elms on the heath facing Grantham House 
have a pleasing effect. A little distance away, at 
Roehampton, a few gnarled oaks escaped the hands of 
the spoiler. The pollarded crack willows (Salix fragilis) 
around North View, with others below Warren Farm, 
also appear to be genuine vestiges of the old forest 
life. 

Seeing that the Common has once, at least, been 
almost completely stripped of trees, we are compelled 
to ask the question, To what extent may the existing 
species be considered natural and _ representative 
denizens?- Judging by the general characters of the 
various species, and comparing the assemblage with 
the trees observed on similar soils throughout the 
county of Surrey, we may fairly assume that we have, 
in the main, a natural woodland. Felling and grubbing 
are still carried on, it is true, but there is replacement 
by self-sown members of the same genera and species. 
Doubtless artificial plantations have been made at 
various times, and one imagines that the relative pro- 
portions of certain trees have been altered. Thus, 
compared with the birch, which is now predominant, 
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the oak was probably once a more abundant species, 
The birch, freed from rivals by the axe, spreads so freely 
that it soon outdistances its new competitors. Once 
again, we must remember that the old treeless moor 
to the east was possibly more or less wooded a century 
back. With these exceptions we may, in default of 
contrary evidence, treat the area as if it were stocked 
by natural agencies. 

Of the artificial plantations to which reference has 
just been made, the various clusters of Scottish pines 
(Pinus sylvestris) are obvious examples. There is a 
well-marked ring at the south end of the Common, 
opposite the carpet-beating ground; another group 
encircles Caesar’s Well, and a third ring is seen a little 
to the north of this. There is another circle in the 
woods above Putney Bottom, and the visitor will find 
further examples. Jubilee Clump consists of a round 
plantation of young pines bordered by a single row of 
silver birches. If botanically inclined, the pedestrian 
will perhaps stop to examine the hexagonal flaking of 
the pine bark, which oddly enough resembles the scales 
of a crocodile’s skin ; he will also observe the “ needles,” 
arranged in pairs, and will notice that a tree often 
contains cones representing three well-marked stages: 
the newly formed glaucous cone at the end of the 
branches, the deep-green cone of a year’s growth, a few 
inches from the end, and the old brown cones, dry and 
woody, with the seeds wholly or partially scattered. 

Isolated within the ring of pines at Caesar’s Well is 
a somewhat unhealthy looking conifer, the Californian 
pine, or “Mammoth tree” (Sequoia (= Wellingtonia) 
gigantea). This particular specimen will never be of 
mammoth size! The soft cinnamon bark of this species 


Vic. 19.—Caesar’s Well, Wimbledon Common. The tree in the foreground, on the right, is a sequoia 
(Sequoia gigantea). 


Photograph by Mr, Jesse Packham. 
To face p, 225, 


\*'1G."20.—Silver Birches near the King’s Mere. 


Photograph by_Mr. Jesse Packham. 
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is furrowed and twisted. It is resilient under pressure 
of the finger. The awl-shaped leaves, short and rigid, 
are so closely adpressed to the branchlets that careful 
inspection is necessary to detect their spiral arrange- 
ment. To this lone invalid tree (Fig. 19) is affixed 
a receptacle for waste-paper, so that it will soon be 
noticed. On the north side of Kingston Road, oppo- 
site gravel-pit F, are some flourishing young cedars 
Among other trees which have been introduced, either 
directly by man or through the agency of birds, are 
*a few young specimens of Spanish chestnut, and of 
rowan, or mountain-ash (Pyrus aucuparia). There is 
a shapely rowan, which bears the familiar cymes of 
creamy-white flowers, followed by coral-red fruit, near 
the head of Glen Albyn, on the western bank. It 
will be seen just after ascending a well-trodden path 
from the Windmill slope of the valley, on which side, 
as it happens, there are some smaller specimens. One 
will notice that the trunk looks a little like that of the 
cherry, though it is not so ruddy. 

(a) The Birch Woods.—Seeing that the birch is such an 
exceedingly common tree (Frontispiece and Fig. 20), it 
deserves a paragraph to itself. Usually the Wimbledon 
specimens are rather small and slight, but -there are 
some fine individual trees, especially to the south of 
the Queen’s Mere and in Putney Bottom. We are 
attracted first by the delicate, smooth, silvery bark, the 
slender branchlets, and the nodding leaves. In winter 
the frail filigree twigs are exquisitely . pretty; in 
summer the pencils of light and shade give an airy 
charm to the glades ; while the lemon-green tints of the 
lingering leaves add to the pleasures of the eye during 
the fall of the year. Well does Coleridge call the birch 
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the “Lady of the Woods.” The bark is seen to be of 
a papery texture, and to peel off inrings. This is due, 
as Professor G. S. Boulger observes, to the action of 
atmospheric moisture on the layers of cells in the 
periderm, or outer bark. These cells are alternately 
large and small, and hence are readily prone to rupture. 
A little further scanning of the bark will reveal long 
dark crescentic “lenticels.” Each lenticel represents 
an aperture surrounded by a thick corky layer, and is 
primarily an organ of breathing and nutrition. The 
narrow slit with its border of cells becomes elongated 
by stretching as growth continues; the result is a 
parallel arrangement of lenticels, one above the other. © 
The inflorescence of the birch seems to bewilder 
many a beginner who finds no difficulty with the hazel 
or alder. Like those trees, the birch bears both the 
staminate (male) and pistillate (female) flowers on 
the same tree. The pendulous staminate catkins, 
which are nearly twice as long as the pistillate, occur 
in twos or threes at the extremity of the shoots 
of the previous year but they do not expand until 
spring. The solitary, cylindrical female catkins are 
short and slender, and are situated at the ends of 
lateral dwarf shoots which bear a few leaves. At first, 
these pistillate catkins stand almost erect. After fertili- 
zation, they develop into little oblong “cones,” which 
become pendent. The ripe catkins shed their tiny 
lobed fruits (samaras) ; these have small membranous 
wings which enable the breezes to waft them afar. 
A few of the empty cones remain on the tree, the 
majority fall with the fruits. Two forms of the birch, 
at least, areto be found on the Common. The nomen- 
clature of these is distressingly confused, as indeed all 
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scientific nomenclature tends to be in our day. How- 
ever, the two species may be thus equated: (1) Betula 
alba =B. verrucosa; (2) B. glutinosa = B. pubescens = 
B. tomentosa. We cannot profitably attempt to unravel 
the tangle further or to decide whether B. g/utinosa is 
a sub-species of B. alba, with B. pubescens as a variety. 
_Merely need we observe that the first form, 2B. a/ba, has 
smooth leaves, almost triangular in shape; they tend 
to be straight at the base rather than extended to make 
a rhomboid. The young shoots bear wax glands, and 
the bark is dark and coarse. The second birch, 
B. glutinosa, has leaves of a more rhomboidal shape, 
verging to oval. The young shoots are downy, and the 
bole is smooth and brownish. Weeping varieties of the 
birch will be found adjacent to the houses at Camp 
View, and in other parts. 

One feature respecting the distribution of the birch 
is noteworthy. Although, as Gilbert White would say, 
it naturally “affects neighbourhoods,” in the sense of 
preferring the drier parts of the heath, yet it will prosper 
on the damp clay of the lowlands, provided that there 
is a tolerably free drainage. In other words, what 
the botanist calls the edaphic conditions, that is, the 
physical character of the soil and subsoil, apart from the 
geological and chemical properties, is the factor which 
tells powerfully on the birch. When dealing with such 
a limited area as Wimbledon Common, climate may be 
ignored as being uniform, though slope and exposure 
are not quite negligible. The western or wooded side of 
the Common doubtless gets a little more rainfall, and the 
drainage being also in that direction, there is a tendency 
to water-logging. Yet, strange to say, close to the very 
edges of the bogs, on the stiff clay, the birch grows well, 
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A subsidiary matter may be noticed. When the 
coppices are cleared, one gets a lessonon root-pressure 
and the rise of sap. This was markedly the case 


_ in February and March, 1911, when, sad to relate, a 


large area of birch wood was felled for the apparent 
purpose of affording a “prospect” across Queen’s 
Mere from the head of Glen Albyn. Walking through 
the clearing, one noticed that the sap had risen, carry- 
ing with it mineral matter in solution, and was oozing 
copiously over the cut edges of the stumps. Perhaps 
it was crude, unpractical sentiment, but to those who 
would rather have retained the birches, and forfeited 
the “prospect,” it seemed as if the forlorn and muti- 
lated trees were actually suffering pain ! 

Along with the pure birch wood of the drier lands, 
we find small patches of heather appearing above the 
close, compact turf. Around the base of each birch 
there is most commonly a tuft of sheep’s fescue 
(Festuca ovina). A breastwork of bracken stands near, 
and honeysuckle trails, where it cannot climb, among 
the trees. The meadow soft grass (Holcus mollis) 
and the sweet vernal grass (Anthoxanthum odoratum) 
are abundant, as are the tufts of purple-moor grass 
(Molinia caerulea). Of the lowly plants, the heath 
bedstraw (Galium saxatile) is most frequent. 

(6) The pure oak wood is not met with, though every- 
where on the pure clays and sandy clays we find oaks 
in plenty. The predominant form of oak is the pedun- 
culate (Quercus pedunculata), which has sessile, or nearly 
sessile, leaves, but long-stalked acorns, The base of 
the leaves is noticeably broad. The nearest approach 
to an unmixed oak association is found in Fishpond 
Wood, which is private property. One end and one 
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side of this wood can be inspected from the Common, 
because the area forms an inset portion of Beverley 
Vale. By the southern end, too, runs the path to the 
Beverley footbridge. In this wood the foxglove grows 
wild, and a few plants, which rarely blossom, may also 
be found in the woods of the Common not far away, 
where the oak prevails. These are the nearest spots 
to London, I believe, for foxglove records. A popular 
notion that the foxglove grows only on the Chalk is 
erroneous. Two important conditions for its well-being 
are a well-drained soil and a sufficiency of light. Many 
of the trees of Fishpond Wood are pollards, hence light 
enters freely, and there is also a free water-circulation, 
for the wood stands on a slight elevation. Here, too, 
flourishes the wild hyacinth, or bluebell, Scz/a non- 
scripta—to give it what appears to be the final as well 
as the original name in a wearisome series of changes— 
together with very few primroses. The wood anemone 
is absent, but both in the wood and on the adjacent 
Common the glistening blossoms of Wordsworth’s 
celandine are found in profusion. 

It may be added that the oak is pre-eminently the 
host tree for gall-flies. Its leaves, too, as before noted 
(p. 217, supra), are often twisted and bitten by the larvae 
of oak-rollers ( Zorvtrices), or they are stripped and spoiled 
by the caterpillars of the Mottled Umber moth (A’zbernia 
defoliarta). The birches, we may remark, were ravaged 
by this latter caterpillar in 1911 ; the leaves were almost 
cleared from some trees, while the undergrowth was 
dotted all over with the tiny black dots representing 
the frass. A shake of the tree brought the caterpillars 
tumbling down, to hang suspended by their silken 
lines, 
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(c) The mixed woods consist mainly of oaks, birches, 
hawthorn, hazel, elder, and holly. The goat sallow or 
“palm” (Salix Caprea), beloved of many moths, is 
also frequently encountered. The crack willow (Salzx 
fragilis) is found near Camp View, by the outlet of 
the Queen’s Mere, and in many other spots. The 
marshes are favoured by the grey willow (S. cinerea), 
recognizable by its downy buds and elliptical leaves. 
Here and there one sees the beech, but never of 
sufficient size to merit the title “Monarch of the 
Woods.” Even in winter this tree is sharply defined 
by its smooth grey bole and its buds, the latter looking 
like so many oat-grains. The beech yields a pleasing 
shade in summer, but it is intolerant of all rivals. 
Most of its nutriment seems to be obtained from the 
upper layers of the soil, and its leaves shut out the 
sunlight. Few competitors can stand this double 
opposition, hence the bare patch of soil around the 
roots. 

The holm, or evergreen oak (Quercus Ilex), is neither 
uncommon nor ill-grown. In the Portsmouth Road 
triangle one can also find the Turkey oak (Quercus 
Cerrvis). Its acorn cups are mossy, its leaves are cut 
into sharp-angled indentations, and around the bud- 
scales are persistent black stipules. The branching 
of the tree suggests the gentle curves of the hornbeam, 
rather than the elbows of the gnarled and twisted British 
oak. White poplars (Populus alba), showing hobnail 
impressions on their pale bark, and quaking aspens 
(P. tremula) with roundish leaves neatly pinked, are 
abundant. The quivering motion is produced by the 
long flattened leaf-stalks. A common tree, or rather 
shrub, is the alder buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula), 
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It has glossy, entire leaves, and its bunches of drupes, 
borne close against the stem, at first red, become black 
in late autumn. The hornbeam is uncommon—what 
a contrast to Epping Forest or Highgate Woods! Yet, 
where it does occur, as in Stag Ride, Roehampton 
Lane, or near Bristol Lodge, it excels in vigour and 
shapeliness. The student will notice the long buds, 
the smooth snaky bark, the compressed trunk, the 
coarsely toothed leaves, hairy beneath, the unbranched 
veins, and the pendulous catkins; thus forewarned, 
he will not call the tree a beech or an elm. Another 
distinctive character may be remembered: the green 
infilling of the shallow crooked furrows of the bark. 

Of the trees with handsome blossoms, the wild 
cherries, of which the prevalent species is the gean 
(Prunus avium), must be noted. Wild cherries grow 
near the north-eastern extremity of Queen’s Mere, 
at the north-western corner of Fishpond Wood, and 
numerous other spots. The association of the rosy- 
tinted bark with the mantle of snow-white blossoms, 
together with the delicate bronze of the young foliage, 
justifies Meredith’s description, “ Vestal of the Forest.” 
The blackthorn or sloe (Prunus spinosa) meets us on 
the right hand and on the left, but especially near the 
Beverley hedgerow. 

While walking along the Kingston Road, or standing 
at the head of Stag Bog, or taking shelter from a 
spring shower in the groves, one espies the crab-apple 
in full bloom, and falls into a reminiscent mood. For, 
as we have seen (p. 137, sépra), the gathering of 
crabs on the Common by unauthorized persons was 
illegal in olden days. The frequent occurrence of the 
crab tends to support our hypothesis that the existing 
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woods largely reproduce the natural forest flora. Two 
forms of the tree are to be detected; the sour crab 
(Pyrus Malus, var. acerba), which has its pedicels and 
the undersides of its leaves smooth and glossy, and 


Fic. 21.—The Flowers ot 
the Hazel. 


A. Male, or pollen-bearing 
flowers, in catkin. B, Female 
flowers, in smal] head. 

(Drawn from Nature by 
Mr. Sydney Harrowing.) 


the crab-apple proper (Pyrus 
Malus, var. mitis), in which the 
corresponding parts are downy. 
The largest individual specimen 
of the crab grows in the middle 
of the Portsmouth Road triangle. 
A plum-tree, either wild or 
escaped, stands on the eastern 
margin of the Common, north 
of Heathfield House, and there 
are a few other scattered 
specimens. 

A large portion of the mixed 
woods has an undergrowth of 
hazel, brambles, and holly bushes, 
while the thickets are profusely 
overrun with bittersweet and 
honeysuckle. The flowers of the 
hazel (Fig. 21), by the by, never 
fail to arrest the attention of the 
young botanist. They are typical 
of the monoecious mode of in- 
florescence, that is to say, both 
sexes are found on the same tree. 
Near the south-western edge of 


the main woodland, and somewhat plentifully on Putney 
Heath, near Roehampton, the wild raspberry (Rudus 
Idaeus) will be observed. It is possibly native here, 
though it may be bird-sown or a garden escape, The 
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trailing field rose (Rosa arvensis) is also conspicuous. 
One may know it by the deeply cleft white petals, the 
glandular flower-stalks, and the central column in which 
the styles are grouped. Mr. H. W. Pugsley, in summariz- 
ing ten years’ records in the “ Wimbledon and Merton 
Annual” for 1904, stated that he had observed four 
or five forms of rose, and twenty-seven forms of bramble 
within the Wimbledon district. Around many of the 
older trees there is a close tapestry of ivy, and this 
evergreen also carpets the dry banks of some of the 
ditches. The hollies are chiefly noted for the glorious 
spread of fruit exhibited in the winter season. 

When we survey the plants which occupy the floor 
of the woodland, we find many features of interest. 
The hyacinth or bluebell (Scz//z) is exceedingly abun- 
dant, though not too stalwart in habit. Under trees 
which, like the beech and sycamore, produce the deep 
,Shade which is so inimical to many plants, the bluebell 
seems quite at home. In fact, wherever the bluebell 
can find a good layer of humus and loam, and is not 
damaged by children, there it will be found in bold 
patches. It does not seem to appreciate the bare clay, 
and altogether shuns the sandy moor. The prime 
need—a fat, deep soil—having been satisfied, the plant 
does not seem to be greatly affected by shade. On 
the other hand, another dominant sylvan plant, the 
bracken (Péerzs aquztina), is almost absent under the 
shade trees—those with a “close canopy.” The amount 
of light, rather than the depth or quality of soil, seems 
to be the factor which determines poverty or prosperity. 
Fortunately for the bracken, shade trees are in the 
minority at Wimbledon, and they are mostly under- 
sized, The prevailing Wimbledon trees, oak and birch 
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have an open lattice-work, and allow a freer admission 
of light, thus encouraging the bracken to remain. The 
plant may be seen erectly piercing the furze and haw- 
thorn-bushes to a height of six or eight feet. The 
resultant thicket, especially when overspread with 
honeysuckle and bramble, produces a splendid screen 
for the nests of the thrush, blackbird, linnet, and hedge- 
sparrow. When the bracken is brown and sere, the 
dishevelled ragged framework of many a deserted nest 
becomes visible. Where there is an actual clearing, the 
bracken rises shoulder-high. 

With the bracken and the bluebell, the creeping soft 
grass (Holcus mollis)is associated. This silky-stemmed 
grass has creeping roots and thrives in all parts of the 
Common which possess a sufficient quantity of leaf- 
mould. Dr. T. W. Woodhead has ably shown that. the 
bluebell, the soft grass, and the bracken form a non- 
competitive or “complementary ” association as regards 
the soil; since the bulbs and roots of the bluebell occupy 
the lowest layer of soil, the rhizomes of the bracken 
ramify among the humus proper, while the root-stocks 
of the soft grass run along the loose leaf-mould at the 
top, and send fibrous roots downwards from the nodes, 
In the aerial parts of the plants, too, there is little 
rivalry between the bluebell and the bracken, because 
the former plant has finished fruiting before the growth 
of the latter is far advanced. Between individuals of 
each respective species there is, of course, some degree 
of competition. 

Other grasses besides Holcus do not disdain 
the shady woods. The false brome (Brachypodium 
sylvaticum) has broad ribbon-like leaves, limp and 
downy, of a yellowish-green colour. Its fruit forms a 
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distinctive drooping spike. The wood poa grass (Poa 
nemoratis) will be observed to have numerous blackish 
nodes. In the glades the smooth meadow grass (Poa 
pratensis) will be detected by its blunt ligules. The 
sheep’s fescue invades the drier places, and the sweet 
vernal grass, which gives the characteristic odour to 
new-mown hay, is seen almost everywhere. Instinctively, 
one chews a stem of sweet vernal to taste the pleasant 
flavour. The wood melic (Welica uniflora) will be 
recognized by its nodding spikelets, each of which 
contains one perfect flower. The coarse cock’s-foot 
grass, too, here and there gets a roothold which it does 
not readily relinquish. The Order /uncaceae is repre- 
sented by the field wood rush (Luzula pilosa)'and the 
Cyperaceae by the wood sedge (Carex sylvatica), The 
hammer sedge (C. érta) thrives either in the woods 
or the open, so long as the soil is wet. 

The damp woods are very beneficent to the en- 
chanter’s nightshade (Czrcaea lutetiana),a plant which 
the botanist terms mesophytic, that is, little adapted 
to drought. The student will not fail to notice how 
the “ principle of twos” obtains in this latter plant ; 
there are two sepals, two petals, and two stamens ; the 
leaves, moreover, are in pairs, and the fruits are two- 
seeded. In Putney Bottom, the moist places contain 
the angelica (Angelica sylvestris), a tall umbellifer, with 
round, glaucous stem, fragrant when crushed. Another 
woodland plant of this Order is the sanicle, which has 
brightly polished pentagonal leaves, and still another 
is the delicate-leaved earthnut (Conopodium majus), the 
pig-nut of Caliban’s quest. The shady banks of the 
ditches in spring are begemmed, though sparingly, with 
the white rays of the greater stitchwort, which seems to 
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have been the favourite flower of Richard Jefferies. 
Belonging to the same Natural Order as the stitchwort 
(Caryophyllaceae) is the three-nerved sandwort (Arexaria 
trinervia) ; it will be found in shady spots. The rank- 
growing purple bugle, the once-prized self-heal, the 
pungent hedge woundwort (Stachys sylvatica), the bitter 
wood sage (Zeucrzum), and the lowly ground ivy which 
flavoured old English ale, are all members of the 
Labiatae, or mint Order. We shall also meet the evil- 
smelling figwort (Scrophularia), with its extraordinary 
little chocolate flowers. This, with the semi-parasitic 
cow-wheat (Melampyrum), and several speedwells, 
belongs to the Order Scrophulariaceae. Of all the 
speedwells on Wimbledon Common, the most interest- 
ing is the mountain speedwell (Veronica montana). 
The plant was pointed out to me by that keen 
botanist, Mr. William Watson, who had found it 
growing in profusion in the woods adjacent to the 
Queen’s Mere, evidently in the same situation where 
it was recorded more than half a century ago. This 
species has hairs all round the stem; the fruit, which 
is very flat, is also finely ciliated. A stone’s-throw from. 
the spot occupied by this speedwellis a carpet of wood 
loosestrife or yellow pimpernel (Lyszmachia nemorum), 
which also occurs sporadically elsewhere. By the side 
of Stag Ride grows the tuberous bitter vetch (Lachyrus 
montanus), which has a winged stem, leaves with but 
a few leaflets, and greenish-purple flowers. We must 
now leave the fascinating groves. Wandering through 
the heavily scented glades on a steaming hot day in 
July, we might fancy that we were in a tropical forest, 
and would gladly sit down to rest. But again, at early 
dawn, when no human being isin sight, we forget the 
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busy town and the close confinement of crowded rooms, 
and appreciate the spirit of the description applied by 
Swinburne to Savernake Forest. Our woodland is 
far smaller, yet it arouses our heartfelt enthusiasm— 
“ A temple, whose transepts are measured by miles, 
Whose chancel has morning for priest, 
Whose floorwork the foot of no spoiler defiles, 


Whose musical silence no music beguiles, 
No festival limits its feast.” 


II. THE OPEN MOORLAND.—East “of Windmill 
Road the moor is practically bare of trees; in other 
parts of the heath, scattered clumps of gorse, with rather 
infrequent bushes of broom, vary the pleasing monotony 
of the expanse. _The yellow flowers of the furze are 
indeed characteristic features of Wimbledon. Was it 
Linnaeus, who, standing on Putney Heath, offered up 
his praises for the gift of the golden furze, or was it 
Dillenius, of Darmstadt, when he saw the gorse on 
Hounslow Heath? Or, to bow to modern scepticism, 
shall we say it was neither of these botanists, at 
neither of these places, and offer thanks ourselves? 
Yes, the gorse, with its velvet and gold of spring, 
glistening in the sunshine, or in late autumn cracking 
its seed-pods with a noise like a salute of miniature 
guns, is always bright and attractive. Two species will 
be observed : the common furze (Udex europaeus), which 
has strong, straight spines and lax oval bracts, and the 
small furze (VU. szor), in which the thorns are curved 
and slender, and the wing petals shorter than the keel. 
A near relative, the pretty little needle whin (Genzsta 
anglca), and another legume, the rosy-hued rest harrow 
(Ononis repens), also occur in many places. Among the 
other leguminous plants will be found, on the close 
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turf, the bird’s-foot trefoil (Lotus corniculatus), with 
petals of sulphur and orange, the small yellow trefoil 
(Trifolium dubiunt), and the slender little bird’s-foot— 
not a trefoil—Ornithopus perpustllus. This last plant 
has minute, dainty crimson-veined flowers, which are 
followed by curious wrinkled pods resembling the foot 
of abird. Amid the short herbage one also finds the 
red whorled panicles of the sheep sorrel dock (Rusmex 
Acetosella), a few scattered rosettes of purple sandwort 
(Spergularia rubra),and masses of yellow tormentil and 
white heath bedstraw (Galiwmn saratile). The heath 
bedstraw is the food-plant of the caterpillars of the 
small elephant moth (Chaerocampa porcellus), noted in 
our entomological lists. The purple sandwort is really 
abundant by the side of some of the roads, and on the 
banks of the little artificial trenches may be found 
the creeping St. John’s wort (Hypericum humefusum). 
The sandwort is a plant which endures drought bravely. 
This was very noticeable during the year I911. On 
the close short turf the plants which best withstood the 
desiccation were the yarrow, the plantain, the sheep’s 
sorrel, and the dense stools of Modznia, 

Making wider circles and haply crushing the prostrate 
odorous yarrow as we proceed, we light upon the 
hemlock stork’s-bill (Hrodtum cécutarium), which has 
feathery, pinnate leaves, closely pressed to the ground. 
Where the soil is light and somewhat sandy, we occa- 
sionally see the little milkwort (Polygala), blue, lilac, 


‘ white, or purple, the eyebright (Zuphrasza), “that gives 


dim eyes to see for miles around,” the blue harebell, 
tossing itself in the faintest breeze, and the devil’s bit 
scabious (Scadbzosa succisa), identifiable by its four-cleft 
corolla and its almost entire leaves. 
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The wide stretches of ling or heather (Calluna 
vulgaris) are curiously localized. There is either a 
wide expanse of the plant or it is practically absent. 
One can scarcely tell why the whole patch of moor- 
land lying south-east of Windmill Road, if we except 
a fair-sized area between the track and Hookham Slade 
Pond, is devoid of heather, bracken, and gorse. Ling, 
by the by, is driven to the poor soil, not because it 
dislikes a rich soil, but because in the sterile portions 
there is less competition. It appears likely that even 
on the barren spots it is beaten by some of the coarse 
grasses to be enumerated presently. Now and again, 
Parasitic upon the heaths, one finds the curious 
heath dodder (Cuscuta Epithymum). The best carpets 
of heather, besides that just mentioned, are those 
north-west of Heathfield House, Putney Heath (near 
Roehampton). The heaths are not plentiful. The 
cross-leaved heath (Zvica Tetralix), which has four 
leaves in each whorl, occurs sparingly in the damp 
places, but more noticeably by the ditch sides in the 
woodland. 

The fine-leaved heath (2. cinerea) is not really 
common, though abundant in certain restricted areas. 
One often pauses to examine the pores or slits by 
which the conjoined anthers shed their pollen. 

After a fire has ravaged some part of the moor- 
land, it is observable that the devastated ground, or 
“swidden,” requires years before it again becomes 
covered with heather. One particular “swidden,” 
formed nine years ago, and afterwards ploughed 
over, now produces a fine crop of bracken—saved by 
its deep roots—a fair amount of small brambles, but 
almost no heather. The plants which are the earliest 
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to reinvade the burnt areas seem to be the sheep’s 
sorrel dock, the waved hair grass, which will be 
noted presently, the moss known as Fumnaria hygro- 
metréca, and the cup lichen (C/adonia). French folk 
appropriately call Funaria by the name “la _ char- 
bonniére” (charcoal-burner, or charcoal-burner’s wife), 
in allusion to its seizure of these burnt-up areas. 
The heather deserves a moment’s notice as a type 
of the xerophytic plants, that is, those adapted to 
resist drought. Each tiny leaf is hollow above and 
ridged below, so that there is a general overlapping 
of leaves. The result is a reduced surface, and hence 
less liability to loss by transpiration. The general 
brown appearance of the heather, before the flowering 
time is advanced, harmonizes well with the purplish- 
red stems and glossy spikelets of the waved hair grass 
(Deschanipsia flexuosa) This slender grass reaches a 
foot or more in height, and as it sways in the breeze 
gives the characteristic ripple of colour to the eastern 
plain. Dr. Woodhead has noted that this species, like 
the heather, lives in a shallow, peaty soil, liable to 
drought. Owing to their respective root-systems, both 
plants try to “exploit” the same layer of soil, and are, 
to this extent, competitors. The insignificant, stunted- 
looking, early hair grass (Azra praecox), formerly in- 
cluded in the same genus as the waved hair grass, 
does not exceed three inches in height. Its flowers 
appear on the Common in May. Being an annual, the 
plant soon runs through its little life. Far otherwise is 
it with the tufted hair grass or “ bull pates” (Deschamp- 
Sia caespitosa), a coarse perennial, which endures and 
thrives, alike on the dry ridges and in the wet bottoms. 
Depth of soil, not water-supply, seems to be the govern- 
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ing factor in its prosperity. “Bull pates” may be 
looked for in Stag Bog, and, to some extent, on the 
uneven ground east of Windmill Road. Its roughly 
channelled leaves form a contrast to those of an asso- 
_ciated genus, the wiry mat-grass (Vardus stricta). 
Mat-grass gets its name from the closely woven 
appearance of the swollen bases of its stems. Its 
leaves are bristle-like, and its spikelets are unilateral. 
This last-named feature is strikingly exhibited when 
the white anthers are seen protruding in early spring. 
Nardus is the most anomalous of our British grasses. 
It possesses only one style, and no outer glumes, while 
the flowering glume and pale, instead of falling off 
with the grain, persist on the stem. The fine bent 
grass (Agrostis vulgaris) has a one-flowered spikelet 
and a short ligule. The two most abundant grasses 
still remain to be noticed: the sheep’s fescue (Festuca 
ovina) and the coarse purple moor grass (Molznia 
caerulea). Molinia is plentiful both in the woodland 
and onthe moor. It is equally prominent in summer 
and winter. During summer, its flat, tough leaves and 
purple panicles are conspicuous, while in winter its 
tussocks are a leading feature of the waste. 

Around Hookham Slade Pond, and in many other 
spots, one observes the dwarf willow (Salzx repens). 
The undersides of its leaves are covered with white 
silky down. When in fruit, it forms red bands on 
the moor. A little to the south-west of Bluegate 
Pit a form of the common rush (/uncus effusus), a 
stout perennial two feet in height, may be found. 
The prickly heath rush (/umcus squarrosus), known by 
its tufts of short rigid leaves, is abundant. Other 
members of the /umcaceae are the field wood rush 
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(Luzula campestris) and the heath wood rush (ZL. 
multifiora, var. congesta). The latter species has its 
fruits clustered in a dense round head, and the seeds 
are twice as long as they are broad. Among the 
sedges, the pill-headed sedge (Carex pilulifera), so 
called from its almost globular fruits, is a noticeable 
species. The damp pastures of Putney Heath yield 
the oval sedge (C. ovadzs), which bears a yellow-brown 
spike composed of stalkless spikelets. 

Where the ground has been disturbed, and mayhap 
fertilized by carted material, the coarse cock’s-foot grass 
grows rank and tall. If the upturned soil is clay, as on 
the north side of the northernmost of the old butts, a 
stout crop of the great horsetail (Eguzsetum maximum), 
doubly encouraged, establishes itself. These species, 
being native to the Common, are here separated from 
the casuals, which also appear on broken ground. 

On the clay lands of Beverley Plain one may see the 
spear thistle (Czrseum Janceolatum), the sneezewort 
(Achillea Ptarmica)—an interesting record for the 
district, although an old one—and the yellow fleabane 
(Pulicaria dysenterica). A dried-up trench was found 
to contain the creeping St. John’s wort (Aypericum 
humifusum) and the small burnet saxifrage (Pzipinella 
Saxifraga). Inasimilar situation the marsh cudweed 
(Guaphalium uliginosum) was noticed. The fragrant 
yellow agrimony and the common ragwort, or “cushag ” 
of the Isle of Man, also relieve the rush-infested flat. 
It was here that Mr. Pugsley, in 1904, recorded ten 
species of rushes. On the sun-baked clay near Stag 
Lane one espies the red bartsia (Bartsta Odontttes), 
eking out its scanty supplies of nutriment, while on the 
clayey portion of Putney Heath grows the autumnal 
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hawkbit (Leontodon autumnalis). This hawkbit may be 
identified by its branched peduncle and livid-coloured 
styles. On the woodland side of Beverley Plain two 
species of dog-violet occur; the ordinary dog-violet 
(Viola cantina) and the species botanically called Vzola 
Riviniana. 

One of the choicest legacies to be recorded is the 
climbing fumitory (Corydalis claviculata), which has 
escaped the collector. It grows somewhat freely near 
a certain trackway, and it has partly spread from the 
dry bank into the swamp below. A few roots of this 
plant have also settled themselves in the crevices of the 
camp-shot which protects the banks of the Queen’s 
Mere, where the means of sustenance must be slight. 

The “Robin Hood Extension” (the “ Thirteen-acre 
Piece ”) of the Common, west of the Beverley, deserves 
a short notice. Until quite recently this tract consisted, 
for the most part, of arable fields. Consequently, after 
the opening of this portion, in the late summer of I911, 
one was not surprised to find the scentless mayweed 
(Matricaria inodora), the corn-spurrey, the dwarf-spurge 
(Euphorbia exigua), and other denizens of the cornfield. 
On the other hand, the land was gradually becoming 
permanent pasture, so that, especially around the 
margins, such plants as the yellow goat’s-beard, the 
dyer’s weed (Reseda Luteola), the yellow agrimony, and 
the yellow-flowered pepper saxifrage (Szlaus flavescens) 
were observed. How long this flora will survive is an 
interesting problem. Robin Hood Copse, as it may 
fitly be called, contains the fetid stonewort (Szsox 
Amomum) and the hoary ragwort (Senecio eructfolius), 
famed for its hardly branched: cottony stem and leaves 
with downy undersides. 
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III. THE HEDGEROWS.—There are numerous 
broken “hedgerows” bordering the glades, but the 
most typical example is the double hedge or thicket 
avenue which runs parallel with the Beverley. From 
the botanical point of view this spot is very gratifying. 
Tall untrimmed hawthorns, sloes and hazels form the 
bulk of the vegetation which screens the wayfarer, but 
there are other shrubs and bushes of varying beauty. 
If the white flowers of the sloe are the glory of 
Beverley Vale in spring, the crimsons, scarlets, and 
purples ofthe dogwood or cornel form the chief pleasure 
of the fall of the year. We shall miss the feathery awns 
of the clematis, traveller’s joy, a somewhat remarkable 
absentee, though indeed this vine-like shrub prefers a 
chalk soil. In summer the natural trellis of the hedge- 
row is overrun with the climbing dog-rose, bittersweet, 
honeysuckle, an occasional white convolvulus, bold and 
spotless, together with black and white bryony. The 
last-named species (Bryoxia dioica) will constrain the 
idlest saunterer to stop for the sake of examining 
the double spiral of its tendrils. For one portion of 
its length the tendril twists in a right-handed helix, then, 
after a short, straight section, there is an equal number 
of turns in the opposite direction (Fig. 22). This 
curious provision against sudden jerks and high gales 
is, as Professor L. C. Miall has well shown, a mechanical 
necessity if torsion is produced while the ends of the 
tendril are not free to revolve. The particular specimen 
(Fig. 22) sketched by Mr. Harrowing was found 
anchored to a dead branch of hazel in the woods above 
Queen’s Mere. 

In Beverley Lane, by the side of the brook, there is a 
profusion of hemlock (Conzum maculatum). This spot, 
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so far as my observation goes, is the nearest habitat of 
the plant to London. The round, spotted stem, the 
apple-green leaves, the pure white umbels, and the mouse- 
like odour render the hemlock unmistakable. Umbels 
of beaked parsley and chervil also bedeck the foot of 
the leafy barrier, and the straight stems of Jack-by-the- 


Fic. 22.—White Bryony, showing the reversed spirals of the tendrils. 
(From Nature, by Mr. Sydney Harrowing.) 


hedge (Szsymbrium Alkaria) form a diminutive palisade. 
Other crucifers are the yellow rocket or winter cress 
(Barbarea vulgaris) and the marsh yellow cress (Rad?- 
cula palustris), with its stout, turgid seed-pods. The 
great water chickweed (S¢e/laria aquatica) may be 
found, and the tall triangular-leaved orache (Adriplex 
hastata). Here one meets the purple bush vetch (Vicia 
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sepiunt), the blue tassels of the tufted vetch (V. Cracca), 
and the yellow meadow vetchling (Lathyrus pratensis), 
with angular stem, running riot among the thorns. 
Goosegrass, cleavers, or hariff (Galium aparine)—to 
mention but three of its many popular names—clings to 
the unconscious passer-by, and pays its tribute of prickly 
fruit to be carried further afield. The figwort is again 
found, and the banks support the meadow-sweet, hedge 
woundwort (Stachys sylvatica), purple loosestrife, and the 
great hairy willow herb, with its fluffy fruits suggestive 
of a champion’s plume of feathers. A tall teasel will 
certainly be encountered, but the finest specimens of 
this plant occur in an abandoned field—the haunt of 
the goldfinches before mentioned—across the Beverley 
footbridge. The leaves of a stout burdock suggest 
coolness to the heated pedestrian, who again unwittingly 
takes toll of hooked fruits. Vigorous roots of hogweed 
or cow-parsnip (Heracleum) are seen aS we pass 
along, with nipplewort (Zapsana), and upright St. John’s 
wort. Two species of sowthistle (Sonchus asper and 
S. arvensis) also occur. The wild hop does not seem to 
festoon these hedges, but it will be found growing near 
the little group of spruce firs on Putney Heath, a little 
north of Bristol House. 

Near Mill Corner a few sporadic clumps of comfrey 
(Symphytum officinale), pendulous with creamy cymes of 
flowers, linger to tell of old times. 

As leaf-fall draws nigh, and the leaves of the prolific 
Jack-by-the-hedge have turned a dull umber, the rosy 
hips vie with the crimson haws, the russet-brown of the 
hazel contrasts with the lemon tint of the hedgerow 
maple, and the dogwood is so excellently rich in beau- 
tiful crimson and scarlet tints that a walk along the 
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Beverley avenue with its feast of form and colour is an 
unalloyed pleasure. 

IV. BoGS aNnD DiItTCHES.—The almost stagnant 
waters of many of the ditches support quantities of the 
floating pond-weed (Potamogeton natans), and, where 
the banks are steep and shady, liverworts thrive. . On 
the banks of at least one ditch on Putney Heath will 
be found the singular toad rush (/uzcus befonius). Its 
dichotomy, or “ two-ness” of branching, renders it very 
unlike a typical rush.. The fragrant, if faint-smelling, 
meadow-sweet, the marsh bird’s-foot (Lotus uliginosus), 
the stout, blue-flowered brook-lime (Veronica Becca- 
bunga), and one or two water-mints find here their 
favourite habitat. The ditches commonly yield the 
procumbent marsh-wort (Agius nodifiorum), which has 
its umbels opposite its leaves. The drain below Fish- 
pond Wood contains ivy-leaved crowfoot (Ranunculus 
hederaceus), a little of the cursed crowfoot (R. sceler- 
atus, together with starwort (Caléztriche). But the 
most noteworthy plant hereabout is the great branched 
bur-reed (Sparganium ramosum), much beloved by a 
roving herd of cattle, and consequently not allowed to 
fruit (1911). Two plants belonging to the Natural Order 
Labiatae, both of considerable interest and beauty, will 
be discovered, though perhaps not near together. These 
are the greater skullcap (Scuctellaria galericulata), with 
a blue flower, and the lesser skullcap (S. 2¢nor), which 
has tiny hooded blossoms of a pinkish-purple hue. 
These plants flourish only too well if introduced into 
the suburban garden. The same holds true of the gipsy- 
wort (Lycopus europaeus), which grows at the north-west 
corner of Fishpond Wood, just where a short ditch 
crosses the Beverley flat. Placed in a damp nook of 
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the garden, the gipsywort rises almost to the dignity of 
a bush in size and habit. The ditch near the bottom 
of the descent from the Windmill to, the Queen’s Mere 
is flanked by the tall reed grass (Phalaris arundinacea), 

One of the gems of the sluggish dykes is the minute 
bog stitchwort (Stellarta uliginosa), which is very 
abundant. This frail species has its sepals longer than 
the petals. Some of the rills which cross the Beverley 
Plain are bordered here and there with the small-leaved 
eared sallow (Salzx aurita), which has wrinkled, downy 
leaves. Among the Jumcaceae, the shining-fruited rush 
(Juncus lamprocarpus), a stout species, with a repeatedly 
forked cyme of flowers, abounds in the moist hollows. 

The chief swamps and bogs may now be briefly 
considered in order, beginning at the southern end of 
the Common. 

Farm Bog—This is, perhaps, pre-eminently the 
haunt of the bogbean or buckbean (Menyanthes tri- 
foliata). The plant (Fig. 23) belongs to the Gentian 
Order, and will be known immediately by its three oval 
leaflets, and its lovely flower-spike. The corolla is 
pinkish externally, but the fleshy funnel is pure white 
within, and_its throat is lined with delicate silky filaments. 
The root-stocks spread everywhere, so that the plant 
successfully resists the thoughtless collector. Its chief 
foe at Wimbledon is the drainer of bogs. During some 
seasons, as was the case, for example, in 1904 and rogrt, 
the bogbean bears blossoms profusely, and greedy folk 
carry them away by handfuls. In other 'years scarcely 
a flower can be seen. The bogbean is a genuine native 
of Wimbledon, not an introduced plant. True, Curtis 
(1777) mentions it at no spot nearer than Chelsea and 
Battersea Fields, But this is only negative evidence, 
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and both Brewer, in the mid-nineteenth century, and 
De Crespigny (1877) record it for the same localities 
where it is now found. 

A very conspicuous object in the bog is the narrow- 
leaved cotton grass (Aviophorum angustifolium)—treally 


Fic. 23.—The Bogbean (AZenyanthes trifoliata). 
(From Nature, by Mr. Sydney Harrowing.) 


a sedge—which bears characteristic fleecy streamers, 
looking like scraps of wool caught on the top of the 
stem. Another bog plant is the marsh marigold, the 
flowers of which are unfortunately plucked early in 
the season. The marigold of Farm Bog is a variety of 
the common species (Caltha palustris, var. Guerangerit) 
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—a fact first noticed by Mr. Watson, and since verified 
by the writer. In this rather small-flowered form, the 
narrow sepals are not contiguous, and the carpels of the 
fruit have long beaks. The normal type of marigold 
grows at Roehampton. 

As the herbage is crushed beneath our feet, we 
become aware of the presence of the whorled mint 
(Afentha verticillata) and the water mint (JZ. aguatzca). 
The latter plant is downy on stem, leaf, and blossom. 
The eye cannot miss the ladies’ smock or cuckoo-flower 
(Cardamine pratensis), the forlorn ragged Robin (Lychnzs 
los-cuculh), and the purple meadow thistle (Czrsczm 
pratense). Two willow herbs, the marsh (Epzlobium 
palustre) and the square-stalked (Z. ¢etvagonum, var. 


obscurum), are found. The sedges include the common 


tufted species (Carex caespitosa), the rather rare soft 
brown sedge (C. disticha),and the misnamed carnation 
grass (C. panicea), a handsome plant with flat glaucous 
leaves. The eared sallow (S. auvita) again greets us, 
and the sheep-rot or marsh pennywort (Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris), a curious prostrate member of the Uwzdellz- 
Jerae, with rounded, crenate leaves, is found abundantly 
in this, as in all the bogs. On the fringe of the swamp, 
and in the moist spots generally, grows the heath louse- 
wort or red rattle (Pedicularis sylvatica), detected by its 
smooth calyx. In the marshes of Scotland and else- 
where one finds the true marsh lousewort (P. palustrzs), 
which has _ a hairy calyx. The most interesting indi- 
vidual of the grass family found in the bog is the 
common reed (Phragmites vudgaris),which has a bamboo- 
like stem and a purple glossy plume of nodding plumes. 

Brickfield Cottage Bog.—Below Caesar’s Well and 
above the cottage is a small swamp. It supports a 
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fair-sized carpet of bogbean. Some of the commoner 
plants of Farm Bog, such as the cuckoo-flower, marsh 
marigold, and ragged Robin also recur. 

Stag Bog.—This bog has a double head. Twin 
valleys, scooped out of the western edge of the plateau, 
and separated by a bold promontory capped with 
gravel, descend westward and unite on the clay slopes 
below. The upper and middle parts of the valleys are 
waterlogged and favourable to the growth of bog plants. 
The more southerly of the two valleys is especially 
fascinating. Sphagnum and marsh pennywort (Aydro- 
cotyle vulgaris) hold sway in the upper portion, where 
also the cotton grass stands up'bravely amid the tall 
tussocks of the ubiquitous Wolzmza and the clumps 
of Holcus. Midway down the slope the bog is im- 
pregnated with iron. Here the shining-fruited rush 
(Juncus lamprocaérpus) is noticeable, but the round- 
fruited species (J. compressus) stands hesitatingly on 
the selvage of the bog. As the bottom is approached, 
thick masses of aromatic mint (Mentha aquatica and 
MM. verticillatum), with fine spreads of bogbean, are seen 
covering the floor. Here the huge stools of the panicled 
or tussock sedge (Carex paniculata) rise a foot or more 
out of the swamp, and are crowned with stems a yard 
in height. The coarse leaves are sharp-edged, and the 
fruits are arranged in a spreading compound panicle. 
The marsh thistle is observable, while the tall round 
stems and stout umbels of the angelica proudly overtop 
the surrounding herbage. 

Glen Albyn Bog is chiefly famous for its masses 
of bogbean. Most of the species recorded from Farm 
Bog are duplicated here. The lesser spearwort (Ranun- 
culus Flammula) is a dominant plant. Two bedstraws, 
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the marsh (Galinm palustre) and the bog (G. ulégt- 
nosum), should be looked for. An interesting plant, 
the St. Peter’s wort (Hypericum tetrapterum), belonging 
to the same genus as the St. John’s wort, grows spar- 
ingly. It has winged, quadrangular stems, and if its 
leaves be held up in a strong light it will be seen 
that the veins are pellucid. A lens will show that 
there are also minute translucent oil-glands dispersed 
throughout the leaf. 

Conduit Bog lies below the little Conduit House 
at Roehampton. Two horsetails, the smooth (Zqu:- 
setum limosum) and the marsh (£. palustre), grow here- 
about. Among the dominant species will be observed 
the grey willow and the dwarf willow.. 

The “alder swamp” to the north of the mill con- 
tains, besides alders,a number of almond-leaved willows 
(Salix triandra). The almond-shaped leaves of this 
tree are smooth and shining, the stipules are blunt, and 
the trunk is slashed with wide crescentic scars. 

Thus far the habitats of individual species of plants have 
been roughly indicated. But now a misgiving arises. 
A few species, while not actually uncommon in Britain, 
nor even markedly rare at Wimbledon, might easily 
be exterminated by the thoughtless collector. At this 
point, therefore, we go back, deliberately remove certain 
plants from their sections, and reinstate them in a 
general paragraph. Of these reserved species the 
round-leaved sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) still holds 
out sparingly in the runnels of one swamp; in another 
somewhat confined area it is really abundant, though 
severely injured by the drought of 1911. The sundew 
is associated with Sphagnum ; indeed, one conjectures 
that competition with this hardy rival for a supply of 
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nitrogenous food may originally have been a factor in 
forcing the plant to become insectivorous. One boggy 
waste still contains a few roots of the marsh orchis 
(Orchis latifolia). It is an old-established species, as 
the records testify. To find it, the searcher must be 
industrious, and as he leaps from tussock to tussock 
of Molinia, he may by chance get a wetting. One 
other orchis only, the spotted species (O. maculata), is 
found at Wimbledon, and it is almost extinct. The 
bog asphodel (WVarthectum ossifragum) thrives to a 
limited extent in the same haunt where it was noted 
sixty years ago. This charming plant, a member of the 
Natural Order Lzéaceae, has acutely pointed sword- 
shaped leaves, and bears stars of yellow flowers. The 
greater water-plantain (Adtsma Plantago-aquaticum), 
a noble plant bearing aloft a much-branched stem 
crowned with triplets of rosy petals maintains itself in 
one muddy dyke, and the lesser water-plantain (Zchi- 
nodorus Ranunculotdes), a smaller copy of its relative, 
maintains itself precariously in two spots. Should the 
reader find any of these plants, he is earnestly 
entreated to leave them for other folk to admire. Most 
of the species can be easily found elsewhere, and there 
is no excuse for robbing our metropolitan flora. 

V. THE PONDs.—The Queen’s Mere needs no long 
description. At the lower and deeper end the waters 
are much disturbed by daily bathers, and vegetation 
has poor chances. A little Canadian water thyme and 
one or two potamogetons sometimes get churned up 
and drifted ashore. The best record (1911) is that of 
a small clump of sweet flag (Acorus Calamus), growing 
near the south-eastern corner. This deliciously scented 
plant, once used to strew church floors and the bowers 
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Map 4.—Sketch-plan of Scio Pond, Putney Heath, to indicate the vegetation. 
(Drawn by Mr. Sydney Harrowing.) 
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of the fair, is a member of the Natural Order Avaceae, 
in which is also included the familiar “lords-and- 
ladies” or cuckoo pint. Each return visit to the Mere 
is made in fear and trembling, lest some soulless busy- 
body shall have removed the “weed” since one’s last 
inspection. Acorus grew freely in the Beverley Brook 
half a century back, and it is still found on Barnes 
Common. There may, perhaps, therefore, have been 
continuity at Wimbledon, but I do not think that the 
plant has been in its present home many years. One 
may, possibly, in the case of Acorus, fear the gambols 
of dogs and restless urchins more than the greed of 
collectors, hence the locality is not withheld. 

Scio POND.—At the upper end of this pond there is 
a fan of detrital mud. This deposit supports a fine crop 
of the trifid bur marigold (Bidens tripfartzta), an annual 
composite with greenish-yellow flowers. It is late in 
getting a good start, but about June it makes tremend- 
ous headway and rises to a height of two feet. Below 
the bur marigold is a little strait clear of vegetation. 
Then follows a sharply defined zone of smooth water 
horsetail (Zguzseczsn lémosum). Through the middle of 
the patch isa gap kept clear by the current. The observer 
will notice both barren and fertile shoots of the horse- 
tail. The barren or vegetative stems form the majority, 
and their branches are either short or quite absent. 
The stem is lightly furrowed by about two dozen 
obscure striae. The horsetails form a miniature forest 
about two feet in height. These social plants root 
in the soft mud, and, standing erect above the water 
thrive well, especially as the bottom here slopes very 
gently. Along the northern bank of the pond a few 
tufts of the common horsetail (Z. avvense) grow. Here, 
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also, two species of rushes (Juncus conglomeratus and 
J. efusus) will be noticed. The former species has 
pointed, and the latter, blunt capsules. One hastens to 
add, parenthetically, that though the horsetails have 
already been mentioned several times, they are crypto- 
gams, not “flowering plants” in the strict sense. The 
zone of horsetails terminates rather abruptly, as if there 
were a somewhat sudden increase in the depth of the 
water at that limit. Below the belt of smooth horsetail 
the fall of the water is greater and the movement is in- 
creased by the daily visits of dogs.. Here thereis no vegeta- 
tion showing above thesurface. But it is well worth while 
to follow the stream down to the Little Leg of Mutton 
Pond. The plants noted include the bog stitchwort, 
angelica, and creeping crowfoot (Ranunculus repens), 
Grasses like the meadow poa and meadow foxtail grow 
rankly on the sides of the ditch. In the little pond 
itself, almost dry in summer, one observes the encroach- 
ment of colt’s-foot and plantain, then of tufts of cock’s- . 
foot grass and seedling birches. This small area, half 
marsh, half wayside, would repay intensive observation. 
BLACK PoONDsS.—These dark pools well merit a visit, 
and if the naturalist will search in a southerly direc- 
tion from the end of Stag Lane, and keep well within 
a radius of 150 yards, he cannot miss them. The 
thicket around is rather dense, and the birds know this 
fact well. This is the spot where one hears the wood 
wren and nightingale to the best advantage. The dark 
waters of the ponds are so hemmed in by hazels, haw- 
thorns, aspens, and birches that the explorer runs the 
risk of getting scratched hands and face. The leaves of 
the broad-leaved pond-weed (Potamogeton natans) lie 
flat on the surface, which is also starred with the fronds 
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of the lesser duckweed (Leimna minor). Another in- 
habitant is the manna, sweet, or floating meadow grass 
(Glyceria fluitans), which seems to love these “ standing: 
pools.” This grass, a favourite with butterflies, has a 
stout, succulent stem, a flowering panicle, of which 
the separate spikes are linear, and anthers which are 
noticeably long. On the margins of these pools the 
sphagnum (peat moss) and the common hair moss 
(Polytrichum commune) form a wet cushion which may 
too easily be penetrated by the feet of the searcher. 
Grantham Pond contains a good harvest of curly 
pond-weed (Potamogeton crispus), and Putney Park 
Lane Pond a quantity of float-grass (G/ycerza), 
Hookham Slade Pond.—Any remarks about this pond 
must be read with reference to the past tense. Time 
alone can restore the vegetation which was killed by 
the drainage of the pond in 1911. The floor of the 
pond, somewhat affected in parts by the existence of a 
thin iron pan derived from solution and drainage, was 
covered with a closely woven network of small plants. 
The neat little water purslane (Pep/2s Portula), the pretty 
water starwort (Callitriche stagnalis), and the finely 
divided water milfoil (Zyriophyllum) were especially 
luxuriant. Very interesting, too, was the small 
umbellifer, known as the least marshwort (Apzum inun- 
datum), a dwarf congener of the wild celery, with leaves 
and stem almost, if not quite, submerged in water under 
ordinary conditions. The lesser spearwort and the water 
forget-me-not (Myosotzs caespitosa), were fairly common, 
and a large-flowered species of water crowfoot (Ranun- 
culus peltatus), known by its fragrant, long-stalked flowers, 
was also noted. While one lamented the drainage 
of the pond, the effects of the gradual desiccation of 
17 
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the mud were instructive. A strip of land around the 
rim of the saucer-like hollow had long been, so to speak, 
neutral territory, which was rarely overflooded. The 
mat-grass, the creeping soft grass (HYo/cus),and the heath 
bedstraw had been imperceptibly gaining hold on this 
zone. When the drought commenced, the first plant to 
feel the changed environment was the water crowfoot. 
Apium did not bear the test very well, but its juicy 
stem enabled it to exist for some time. The starwort, 
forget-me-not, and purslane bore the altered conditions 
admirably, although the leaves and stem of the last- 
named plant changed from a clear green toa bright red. 
With the Coronation bonfire, on the night of June 22, 
IQII, observations were temporarily stopped, for the bed 
of the pond was thoroughly baked. It was not until 
the middle of September that the purslane began to 
revive, and other seedlings to reappear. In some of 
the old gravel-pits, which become desiccated after a 
prolonged drought, such as that of I911, purslane per- 
isted splendidly. The chief of the intruding dry- 
and species which secure permanent hold are the 
greater plantain, persicaria, and knot-grass (Polygonum 
aviculare), but in these cases the time allowed for en- 
croachment is considerable. 

Jerrys Hill Ponds.—In a shallow gravel-pit, which 
we will call “ Jerry’s Pond East,” close to the Kingston 
Road, and about a hundred yards north of the Flagstaff, 
one may see the effects of a very gradual shrinkage 
of the water area. Here the lesser jointed rush (Juncus 
bulbosus =f. supinus) has taken full possession of the 
disputed wet zone near the margins, and also reaches 
into the water, where it grows nearly submerged. On 
the less watery parts of the area, however, its stems are 
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pink and stand nearly erect; on the actual bog the 
plant bends over and sends out roots from its nodes, 
thus covering all the space possible. Bordering the 
shrunken waters is an imposing mass of water-pepper 
(Polygonum Hydropiper), which is also very greedy for 
possession of the actual water area. The western of the 
two ponds has a foreground of Juncus supinus, while 
the shallow waters are densely occupied by a species of 
Sphagnum. 

Bluegate Gravel-pit is of great size, but about two- 
thirds of the area is merely boggy ground, the re- 
mainder being occupied by water of no great depth. 
The actual pond area is almost covered with the sweet or 
floating meadow grass (Glyceria fluitans). The swampy 
belt is tenanted chiefly by two plants, which form a 
compact but yielding mat of vegetation. These are the 
much-branched floating club rush (Sczrpus fluttans) and 
the lesser-jointed rush (/uncus bulbosus), which we found 
so abundantly near Jerry’s Hill. Around the margins 
may be found /. damprocarpus, the jointed species, 
which has been previously noted. But the most re- 
markable feature of the Bluegate Pond is the greedi- 
ness, or rather adaptability, of the marsh pennywort 
(Hydrocotyle). Its peltate leaves are seen lying on the 
surface of the water. We tread these underfoot as we 
explore the swamp; the plant is master of the situa- 
tion in the neutral zone, and it is even seen peeping out 
of the low sandy bank. 

One of the older of the abandoned pits on Putney 
Heath, about 150 yards of Woodmansterne, is almost 
choked up with the wood club rush (Sczrpus sylvaticus), 
The root-stocks of this plant creep along through 
the mud, and its broad, sharply-pointed leaves cut 
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the hand like a sabre. Yet this sedge cannot grasp 
every bit of the ground, for the lesser spearwort and 
the gipsywort insinuate themselves between the 
flaggy leaves, and struggle up towards the sunlight. 
Putney Park Pond, opposite the end of Putney Park 
Lane, contains Glyceria and the floating pond-weed, 
and Adtsma Plantago-aquaticum. 

Before leaving this section we must note a small eyot 
in the Beverley, near Mill Corner, probably cleared 
away by the time these lines are printed. This little 
mud-bank is clothed with the celery-leaved or cursed 
crowfoot (Ranunculus sceleratus). In this neighbourhood, 
too, the long leaves of the floating bur-weed (Sparganium 
simplex) are turned downstream like pale-green ribbons. 
The plant does not appear to fruit in its present 
situation. 

VI. WAYSIDES AND WASTE-HEAPS.—The dusty 
high-roads may be largely neglected, the flora of such 
places being well known. The list comprises the 
bearded way barley (Hordeum murinum), the greater 
and ribwort plantains, chickweed, silverweed (Potentzlla 
anserina), creeping cinquefoil (P. veptans), perennial 
rye grass (Lolium perenne), the common mallow, the 
hedge mustard, the cut-leaved crane’s-bill (Geranium 
dissectuin), the welted thistle (Carduus crispus), and 
several others. An interesting casual, the purple corn- 
cockle (Lychnés Githago), normally a weed of the corn- 
fields, showed itself by the side of the Portsmouth 
Road in 1908. The specimens probably grew from 
seeds dropped from the “nosebag” of a horse as he 
stopped to rest at the summit of the hill. Now and 
then one sees the gorgeous scarlet poppy flaunting its 
petals beneath a fiery sun, and one becomes aware of 
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a faint sensuous perfume resembling that of a mild 
Opiate. 

On rubbish-heaps formed of carted material near 
Robin Hood Road, and again on the sand by the side 
of Windmill Road, rank crops of the buck’s-horn plan- 
tain (Plantago Coronopus) will be seen. The young 
plants have leaves almost linear, but afterwards de- 
velop the familiar pinnatifid leaves. A little refuse 
seems to come from old gardens. Unexpected waifs 
thus appear, and for a time, at least, the “garden 
flower grows wild.” Building sites and road sweepings 
account for other portions of “tip-heaps.” Such heaps 
furnish us with black nightshade, white campion, sow- 
thistles, colt’s-foot, a stray root or two of poisonous fool’s 
parsley, the deliciously scented golden melilot, and tufts 
of stout nettles. 

Two speedwells occur freely—the thyme-leaved 
(Veronica serpyllefolta), which has tiny lilac Howers, and 
the ivy-leaved ( V. hederifolza), with lobed leaves and blos- 
soms of a paler hue than the former species. The bladder 
campion (Szlenxe zuzjffata), not a metropolitan plant, also 
displays its swollen calyx, suggestive of a toy balloon. 
In fact, one need not be surprised at any discovery on 
these refuse-heaps. On a huge dust-mound at Fulham, 
a dozen years ago, I found a root of “ sulky scented ” 
henbane—one of those uncommon plants which appear 
in all kinds of places as if by magic and vanish as 


mysteriously. Again, by the Queen’s Mere outfall, - 


within the railings, there are now growing some fine 
roots of field madder (Sherardia arvensis), the wild 
pansy (Vzola tricolor), and some thriving Yorkshire fog 
(Holcus lanatits). 

VII. WALLS.—The wall flora is decidedly scanty 
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and disappointing, the reason being that there are 
very few ancient walls. Modernity and change are 
foes of the botanist; the red crumbling walls, mellow 
with age, are pulled down, and it requires generations 
to replace them. The wall at the top of Putney Hill, 
on the right of the ascent, yields the common pearlwort 
(Sagrna procumbens), recognized by its spreading stem 
and central rosette of leaves. The annual meadow- 
grass (Poa annua) grows here, as on almost every 
other wall. A much better find is the flat-stalked poa 
(P. compressa), of which a goodly crop will be seen. 
The purple-coloured moss (Ceratodon purpureus) is 
noticeable. Following the wall round and passing the 
“Green Man,” we shall observe the walls decked with 
the beautiful tresses of the ivy-leaved toadflax (Linaria 
Cymbalaria). This plant also grows on the walls at 
Copse Hill. 

The walls on West Side, Wimbledon Green, supply 
the common pearlwort, shepherd’s purse, and thyme- 
leaved sandwort (Avenaria serpylifolia), but upon the 
coping there is such a pent-house mass of overhanging 
ivy that little else worthy of attention flourishes. A 
wall in Church Road, Wimbledon, yields a somewhat 
lean harvest of ivy-leaved toadflax, willow herb, and 
pearlwort, and a wall in Lingfield Road, South Side, 
stonecrop and wallflower. On the wall below Heathfield 
House I have noticed the wall speedwell (Veronica 
arvensis), while at the foot grows the coarse hollow- 
stemmed couch-grass or squitch, the bane of many a culti- 
vated field. One noticeable absentee is the pellitory 
(Parietaria), which is an extremely common plant 
in North Surrey, yet not one of the Wimbledon walls 
gives it roothold. It was recorded a few years ago from 
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St. Mary’s Churchyard, but it now seems to have 
disappeared. 

Judged broadly, the Wimbledon flora, especially the 
marsh plants, must be ranked very high for a suburban 
area. The Common will furnish work for many a day 
to the eager student. Nor need he ever lack questions 
to solve. Why do the nettles grow so luxuriantly by 
the old elders near the western head of Glen Albyn, 
and again near Warren Farm? Why does the moss 
Funaria hygrometrica so suddenly take up its abode 
on the charred swiddens? How does the colt’s-foot 
contrive to force a passage through a cemented path- 
way? The ivy-leaved toadflax of Putney Hill—why 
do its fruit stalks bend over and hide the capsules in 
the crannies of the wall? On some bare patches birch 
seedlings prosper, yet similar tracts, quite near, do not 
-seem to give the requisite nourishment. Or again, one 
asks why the twigs of the Lombardy poplar curve 
inwards towards the central axis, except on one side, 
where they remain straight. To what end do the 
members of the Order Euphorbiaceae elaborate their 
acrid milky juices? The dog’s mercury, red campion, 
and herb Robert are astonishingly deficient in our area 
—can a reason be suggested ? The honeysuckle betrays 
a tendency to produce lobed leaves, while the snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpus) of cottage gardens, a member 
of the same Order, exhibits the same habit still more 
patently while young; do these lobes represent some 
common ancestral trait? 

Partial answers are immediately forthcoming. The 
presence of the nettles is said to depend on the suit- 
ability of the soil. /uxaria grasps the burnt-up territory 
because its spores are readily carried thither by the 
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wind. The turgid roots and stems of the colt’s-foot 
are subjected to great liquid pressure; dog’s mercury 
is not found at Wimbledon “because it never got 
there,” and soon. Yet such answers still leave the ques- 
tioner wondering, and he feels that the difficulties are 
pushed only a little further away. At any rate, the 
type of problem just suggested, to say nothing of the 
attractive theme of plant associations and colonies 
will provide him with matter for much thought and 
reflection. 


CHAPTER XIII 
BOTANY: NON-FLOWERING PLANTS 


“And agarics, and fungi, and mildew, and mould, 
Started like mist from the wet ground cold.” 
SHELLEY. 


FunGcI.—On a fine day in early autumn, let us 
suppose, the fungus-hunter climbs West Hill to roam 
over the Common in search of specimens. It has been 
raining over-night. No sooner has he reached Tibbet’s 
Corner, and passed the fringe of hawthorns, oaks, and 
sycamores, than he espies in the little birch copse on 
his left hand an abundant crop of the poisonous 
fly-agaric (Amanita muscaria), the brilliant scarlet 
cup of which is studded with flecks of dirty - 
white. He remembers the terrible properties of this 
delirium-producing toadstool, and handles it carefully, 
keeping it in a special section of his wallet. Once 
clear of the birches he scans the open moor. Soon 
he lights on the little concave waxy pileus of the virgin 
hygrophorus (Hygrophorus virgineus), an edible species. 
Further quest will probably reveal its companion, the 
ivory cap, or ivorine (4. eburneus), known by its shining 
white glutinous cowl. Several species of lactars will 


next be detected. A first test will probably consist 
965 
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of cutting the stems or caps with a penknife, to find 
out whether milky juice is exuded or not. The 
most prevalent species on the Common is the sweet- 
milk lactar (Lactarius subdulcis), which is of a pale- 
cinnamon hue, and contains a mild-flavoured liquid. 
The pepper lactar (L. pzperatzs), on the contrary, has 
“milk” which is very acrid and poisonous. 

Prominent on the short turf are several kinds of 
puff-ball, destined to scatter, when ripe, their myriads 
of ochreous spores from their spongy interiors. One 
noticeable species, growing in tufts near the roots 
of trees, is the pear-shaped puff-ball (Lycoperdon 
prriforme), which tapers like a pear or peg-top. 
Another species, ZL. gemmatum, somewhat resembles 
a sea-urchin in appearance. The puff-balls belong to 
the sub-class Gasteromycetes, which have the hymen- 
ium, or spore-bearing surface, quite enclosed until 
the fungus reaches maturity. Then the puff-balls 
dry up and split, and become known to boys as 
“ pepper-boxes.” 

Allied to the puff-balls, but belonging to another 
Order, is the more solid Scleroderma, which is pale- 
yellow externally, but intensely blue-black within. Of 
these earth-balls, as they are called, the searcher in the 
woods will meet with the devil’s snuff-box (S. vzlgare), 
the external appearance of which resembles a golf-ball. 
Strangely enough, the warty earth-ball (S. verrucosum), 
a stalked species which grows in the sand of the golf- 
links, belies its popular and scientific names. Its warts 
are minute, not prominent, as one would expect from 
the names. In the fitness of things it ought to be the 
common species which grows on golf-links! 

Before the woods are reached, and after they have 
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been entered, our mycologist will make his acquaintance 
with the russules. They are of diverse tints: dingy 
white, pallid yellow, crimson, buff, and rufous. Usually 
they are rather fragile, of a brittle texture, with sharp- 
edged gills. The russules form a puzzling genus; 
a few of the commoner Wimbledon species will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

Near the margin of yonder coppice several tree- 
stumps must be examined. On these will be found 
the bracket fungus (Stereum hirsutum), a species of 
the Order Thelephoreae, the members of which present 
a leathery, horizontal surface to the atmosphere. The 
bracket fungus has the characteristic toughness of its 
tribe, and the separate individuals overlap one another 
like the tiles on a roof, hence they are said to be im- 
bricating. The fungus is zoned with brown, purple, 
and leaden tints. A near relative of Stereum is the pale, 
papery Corticium, which appears, at every step, attached 
to the bark of the silver birch.. A member of the Order 
Tremellineae, Auricularia mesenterica, a dull purple 
gelatinous or cartilaginous species, covers decaying 
stumps with its twisted, coarse-veined pileus. 

Growing on the older oaks, a not uncommon fungus 
is the beef-steak or oak-tongue (Festulina hepatica), a 
red or liver-coloured substantial species, disposed shelf- 
wise, a member of the Order Polyporeae. In this Order 
the spores are found lining the interior of narrow tubes, 
with which the underside of the fungus is closely 
packed. The beef-steak is edible, but, truth to tell, 
experience proves that its watery juice, slightly acid 
in flavour, is not especially appetizing. On some old 
diseased elm in Stag Ride the searcher will be sure 
to discover the yellow polypore (Polyporus sulphureus), 
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looking like masses of yellow cheese, arranged tier 
above tier. Still another species, this time projecting 
horizontally from birch trunks, is the razor-strop fungus 
(P. betulénus), a corky object of a silvery-white or 
brown tint. The saddle-flap, or witch’s saddle (P. sgua- 
atosus), is a dirty-yellow concave polypore, tough and 
strongly redolent. It grows chiefly on the ash and 
elm, and is also utilized as a razor-strop. Belonging 
to a sub-genus of Polyporus is the striped stump-flap 
(Polystictus versecolor), of varying hues, and possessing 
a zone which is destitute of pores. 

Other kinds of fungi will be discovered flourishing on 
stumps. One is the candle snuff (Xylaréa hypoxylon), a 
club-shaped fungus which belongs to the sub-class 
Pyrenomycetes, wherein the spore-bearing surface is 
flask-shaped. Some of the real Agarics, or gill-bearing 
fungi, are also of a social character, and grow either. 
on rotting stumps or near the roots of injured trees ; 
a few species are included in the list at the end. 

We return to the Polyporeae, which are not yet 
exhausted. The rambler will find many species of the 
genus Boletus. The Boleti are stemmed polypores, in 
which the tube-pores form a mass which is separable 
from the upper fleshy portion of the cap. Some bolets 
are edible, and have a nutty flavour, others are bitter 
and distinctly poisonous. They are found in all stages 
of growth and decay—firm and sweet, but bitten by slugs 
and field-mice, or again, soft and pulpy, or, worst of 
all, repulsive heaps of putridity. Anon, the mycologist 
finds a parasitic or saprophytic (ze. obtaining food 
from decaying organic matter) toadstool on a bolet— 
a fungus growing on a fungus. 

The Order Clavariae is represented by two or three 
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species of stag’s-horn (Clavaria). These gregarious 
fungi are usually white or yellow, twiggy or club-like 
in habit, and brittle when handled. 

Passing through the woods on a hot July day, the 
visitor becomes aware of an odour, which, once ex- 
perienced, is never afterwards forgotten. It is caused 
by the wood-witch, or common stinkhorn (Phallus 
tmpudicus), an upright cone of tissue, honeycombed in 
the stem, but crowned bya reticulated hood (Fig. 24). 
Like the puff-ball, the stinkhorn belongs to the sub- 
class Gasteromycetes. Beginning life as a spore, it 
develops later into a hard-skinned globular fungus, 
enclosing a jelly-like substance. At first it possesses 
no particularly disagreeable smell. But it rapidly 
shoots to its full height, and soon decays, filling the 
air with its malodorous presence, and attracting 
numerous flies to its carrion-like mass. 

As the stinkhorn quickly drives the rambler from 
the woods to the pastures below, he lights mayhap 
upon the edible mushroom of the kitchen (Agaricus 
campestris). In late autumn, the beautiful violet-hued 
Tricholoma nudum, an edible species, is found on the 
grassy roadsides of Wimbledon Park. To shorten the 
catalogue, the Jew’s-ear (Hzrneola Auricula - Judae) 
may be quickly glanced at. It is a bluish-olive, veined, 
flexuous fungus, looking indeed a little like a human 
ear. I have found it several times on elders on the 
borders of Coombe Wood, at the top of the ascent 
from the Beverley footbridge. The specimens soon 
dry up, but on immersion in water they recover their 
original form and size, and regain their peachy bloom. 
Something might be written of the folk-lore of this 
species, but here it will suffice to say that the name 
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Entire and in vertical section. 
Drawn by Mr. Sydney Harrowing (after Mr. Worthington G, Smith). 


Fic. 24.—The Stinkhorn Fungus, or Wood-witch (Phallus inepudicus). 
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should be Judas’-ear from the tradition that the traitor 


disciple hanged himself on the elder. 


The supersti- 


tion is referred to in Mediaeval literature, but other 
trees are also associated with Judas. 

A short additional list of interesting species isappended: 
all the species named have been recorded personally. 


CxLass I — BASIDIOMYCETES. — Hymenomycetes: 
Spore-bearing surface naked, or eventually exposed. 


I. Agaracineae: 
Golden cap "I 
Black russule_ . 


Destroyer . 4 ‘ 
Sickener , P 1 
Blusher ‘ ‘ - 


Stinking amanita A 
Panther cap : ‘ 


Fairy-ring champignon 
Velvet stem ' 


Spindle shank . 

Blewits i . f 
Dirty lactar a ‘ 
Parrakeet . 


Honey agaric 


Shaggy mane cap, 
Sulphur tuft . . 


Russula aurata. 

R. nigricans—the fungus Nyc- 
‘lalis was found growing 
parasitically on this species. 

R. rubra. 

R. emelica. 

Amanita rubescens—becomes 
red when broken. 

A. phalloides—very poisonous. 

A. pantherina—very poison- 
ous; often mistaken for 
the “ blusher.” 

Marasmius oreades. 

Collybia velutipes—bay-brown 
stems, gills not decurrent. 

C. fusipes. 

Tricholoma personatum. 

Lactarius turpis. 

Hygrophorus psittacina— 

bright yellow and green 
hues, deeply contrasted. 

Armillaria mellea — gregari- 

ous, on stumps, and at foot 
of trees. 

Coprinus comatus. 

Hypholoma fascicularis. 


Also Clitocybe brumalis ; Mycena galericulata; Cortinarius 
purpurascens ; Naucoria semiorbicularis ; Paxillus involutus ; 
Galera hypnorum, var. sphagnorum—brown-spored, conical- 
cap; Stag Bog; Lepiota granulosa; Tubaria furfuracea, 


almost everywhere. 
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II. Polyporeae : 

Henofthe woods . » Polyporus  inlybaceus—single 
clumps, at foot of trees. 

Elm sprout z ‘ . P. tlmarius—on old elms. 

Oak maze . i ; . Daedalea quercina—on oak 
stumps. 

Roughbolet  . i » Boletus scaber—edible. 

Dainty bolet_ ‘ . Boletus edulis—edible. 


Yellowcrack . i - Bolelus subtomentosus, 


III. Hydneae: 
Wood urchin . i « Aydnuum repandum, 


CxLass II—ASCOMYCETES.,—Of this Class, the most 
interesting “find” was Cordyceps militaris, a bright 
crimson club-shaped fungus, which grows parasitically 
on the caterpillars or pupae of moths. 

Particularly good hunting-grounds for the mycologist 
will be found in the woods above Kingston Vale, on 
the flats near the Beverley, and in the pastures and 
copses around Brickfield Cottage. In the Botanical 
Gallery, on the second floor of South Kensington 
Museum, there is a collection of pressed fungi from the 
Wimbledon district. 

Among the minute fungi may be mentioned the 
coral spot (Vectria cinnabarina), which forms bright red 
spots on dead or diseased elms, hazels, and sycamores. 
Nectria ditissima (or déstissima) is a minute species, the 
spores of which lodge on the injured portions of trees. 
The wound not being clean, the cambium layer of the 
tree makes repeated efforts to heal the sore. The 
increased stores of protoplasm brought to the spot are 
used up by the fungus. Hypertrophy is accompanied 
by a large ugly excrescence popularly called “ canker 
disease.” Examples may be seen, especially on birches, 
in Stag Bog and Queen’s Mere Wood. The leaves of 
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the sycamore are often seen to be disfigured with black 
patches ; these are caused by the sycamore leaf blotch 
(Rhytisma acerinum). During the summer of 1910, 
the oak mildew, a white powdery fungus, a member of 
the Erystp~heae, was especially prevalent, so that the 
leaves looked as if they had been dusted with flour. 
This fungus belongs to the Ascomycetes, in which 
class the spores are enclosed in an ascus or sac. It 
is remarkable, however, that the ascigerous stage of 
this particular blight or mildew is not known, hence 
the fungus is probably produced asexually.. 

MYCETOZOA OR MYXOMYCETES.—These tiny organ- 
isms are usually considered as fungi, though at one 
stage of their life-history they have affinities with the 
animal kingdom. The life-cycle is started by spores, 
which give birth to amoeboid “swarm cells” ; these, in 
the presence of moisture, possess the power of free 
movement. After a few days the swarm cells coalesce 
and form a mass of naked protoplasm. This jelly-like 
mass, technically called the plasmodium, has rhythmic 
“streaming movements,” advancing or retreating at 
regular intervals over the surface of dead leaves or 
wood. Some species penetrate decayed timber and get 
nutriment, others feed on leathery fungi. Badhamza, 
for example, envelops the tough bracket fungus (Stereum 
hirsutum) and absorbs food from its substance. It is 
at this stage that some observers claim to trace kinship 
between the fungi and the lower forms of animal life. 
The cycle closes with the concentration of the plasmo- 
dium at definite points, and the formation of slender 
little stalks crowned with spore cases (sporangia). So 
soon as the ripe spores are scattered the course begins 
again. 
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A specimen of plasmodium of Badhamia was brought 
from the Common on a certain Saturday many years 
ago. Between the hours of 11.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 
the protoplasm had crossed a glass slide, half an inch 
wide, in the direction of a piece of Stereum. By the 
following Monday the scrap of fungus was entirely 
closed over and enmeshed by the plasmodium. There 
followed a period of ebb and flow, then a partial retreat, 
and this was succeeded by the fruiting stage. 

It does not seem to be known whether Wimbledon 
Common has been systematically “ worked ” for myce- 
tozoa. During the seasons 1899-1900, under the 
guidance and companionship of Mr. Frederick W. 
Evens, I made some little search, and noted the 
following species :— 

Craterium pendulatum, sporangium ; after the cap 
has fallen off, is like a spherical goblet. Found on 
dead holly leaves. 

Cribraria aurantiaca, well-formed stem, golden 
sporangium. 

Trichia affinis, the capillitium (or system of threads 
which forms a meshwork within the sporangium) are in 
this genus hygroscopic. If one gently breathes over 
the slide on which the threads have been teased out, 
they will be seen to writhe and wriggle as if alive. 

Arcyria flava, densely crowded sporangia ; ochreous 
tinted. Found on rotten pieces of wood. 

Didymium effusum, on dead leaves of oak and holly. 

Leocarpus vernicosus, sporangia like tiny eggs, 
covered with chestnut-brown varnish. On dead leaves 
of oak and holly. 

Badhamia, the plasmodium of which was mentioned 
above. 
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The most prolific spot for the collector seemed to be 
the woods to the south of the Queen’s Mere. 

MossEs.—A short list of mosses, noted during 1911 
by Mr. William Watson and the writer, is appended. 
The genus Sphagnum, though now usually considered 
a separate division of the J/usczneae, is here included 
for convenience. 

Sphagnum sp. near Black Pond, Farm Bog, &c. 
(Not observed fruiting.) 

Sphagnum obtustfolium, below Roehampton Conduit 
House. 

Dicranum scoparium, on damp banks, Putney Bottom. 
Leaves curved like a falchion, and turned in one direc- 
tion. Rarely fruits. 

Ceratodon purpureus, dull green clumps. Walls on 
Putney Hill and elsewhere. 

Funaria hygrometrica, on the open heath. Large 
concave leaves, curved purple capsule. Especially on 
sites of fires. 

Bartramia (=Philonotis) fontana, reddish rootlets 
matted together. Forms tufts of glaucous green. 
Farm Bog. 

Webera nutans, on damp parts of the Common. 

Polytrichum formosum, “moor silk,” or “ beautiful 
hair moss,” in open woods. Calyptra or hood clothed 
with hairs. Common. 

Polytrichum juniperinum, \eaves ending in a long 
red-brown point. Dry places. 

Polytrichum commune, capsule swollen around the 
base. Wet places in open woods. The largest species 
of Polytrichum, as P. piliferum is the smallest. 

Polytrichum piliferum, each leaf ending in a long 
white hair. On dry bare ground near the old Butts. 
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Atrichum tundulatum, \eaves transversely waved or 
crisped. Calyptra without hairs. 

Mntum hornum, pellucid leaves, simple stem. Fruits 
well. Shady banks near Putney Bottom and Stag Ride. 

Tortula muralis, bluish-green tufts, margin of leaf 
recurved, Seen in fruit. Wall near Little Leg of 
Mutton Pond. 

fypnum cupresstforme, shining foliage, tips of 
branches curved. Habitat variable. 

Tetraphis pellucida, minute, filmy ; bearing cups of 
gemmae at the tops of numerous erect stems. Sides 
of ditches. ; 

FERNS.—Omitting the ubiquitous bracken, there 
appear to be only two ferns to record, the male 
fern (Dryopteris Filix-mas) and the prickly buckler 
fern (D. spinulosa). Small plants of the first-named 
species grow near Roehampton, and on several damp 
banks of ditches, but I have not seen the species in 
fruit. The prickly buckler fern is restricted to a 
small area in a marshy wood. It may be identified 
by means of the minute spines at the tips of its acute 
pinnules. The true nature-lover who stumbles upon 
the spot may be trusted to leave the fern untouched. 
Other species have become extinct, or rather, have 
been extirpated. One will no more find the royal 
fern (Osmunda) or the adder’s tongue; and even the 
common polypody, once abundant within the Camp, 
has vanished. 

LICHENS.—These are compound organisms, each 
consisting of an alga and a fungus, and usually 
believed to form a partnership. They require a 
moist atmosphere and a free exposure to very pure 
air. The “Victoria History of Surrey” (vol. i, p. 60) 
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states that “almost the only species known to exist 
in the Surrey suburbs? of London [are] Lecanora 
galactina, which, with the sub-species azss¢fata, occurs 
in the Crystal Palace Grounds; and Urceolaria scruposa, 
which has been found in Kew Gardens.” The following 
short list of species, personally collected, and kindly 
identified by Mr. R. Paulson, speaks well for the com- 
parative freedom from smoke of Wimbledon air. Yet, 
to be candid, most of the species are not very 
abundant. 

Wimbledon lichens (autumn, 1911) :— 

1. “Cup-moss,” Cladonta pyxidata, with well-developed 
scyphi (open cups, on which the apothecia, or spore- 
bearing fructifications are formed). Common. Brick 
arch at head of Farm Bog, ditch bank below Brickfield 
Cottage, wall on West Side, &c. 

2. Cladonta macilenta, with scarlet apothecia. Ground 
under birches, Putney Heath, Gravelly Hill, &c. Fairly 
abundant. 

3. Lecanora varia, with apothecia, trunk of old birch. 

4. Lecanora galactina, concrete wall by side of Little 
Leg of Mutton Pond, Roehampton Lane; old stones 


in Wimbledon churchyard; brick bridge by Brook © 


Cottage. 

5. Lecanora (? vitellina), orange-green species ; in same 
places as the preceding species. 

6. Parmelia saxatilis, on trunk of birch. 


* “Surrey suburbs” is here a conventional description of the 
area, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


CERTAIN OTHER MATTERS 


AMONG the prosaic everyday matters which will affect 
the naturalist who has tramped all over the heath on a 
sultry day in summer is the question of refreshments. 
Briefly advised, such a person had better rely on the 
accommodation provided at Putney, Wimbledon, or 
Southfields, from one of which places he probably 
started his walk. However, if Kingston Vale or. 
Roehampton be his goal, he need have no appre- 
hension—his wants may be satisfied. On the Common 
itself, teas and light refreshments may be obtained at 
Warren Farm, towards the south, and at Brook 
Cottage, by the brick bridge, towards the west. 
Usually, too, there is a stall for the sale of refresh- 
ments at the top of West Hill, and, latterly, another 
near the Windmill. 

Sundry petitions must now be made. First of all, to 
the Conservators of the Common, to whom we really 
owe very much, one may appeal for the preservation 
of the heath in its wild state. The botanist prays that 
the bogs may not be overdrained, and that even in 
cleansing the ponds discretion may be exercised. 


Let us retain the little delta of bur marigold in Scio 
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Pond, and the tiny eyot of sweet flag in the Queen’s 
Mere. The lover of natural beauty beseeches that there 
be no more felling of entire birch woods (to provide a 
view !) as was the case in Glen Albyn (1910-11); and 
that no society or organization be allowed to modify 
seriously the wildness of the Common. The con- 
struction of too many golf greens destroys numerous 
native plants, while a few species, it would seem, have 
actually been buried alive under “tip-heaps,” leaving no 
representatives. Again, is it imperative to mow down 
the clumps of willow-herb, nipplewort, and meadow-sweet 
along the Beverley bank, while the tall thistles of the 
adjacent belt of clay are left in proud possession? In 
short, one prays earnestly that the Common be not 
“vulgarized.” The word is not used, of course, in the 
sense of checking the popularity of the Common, one 
means “vulgarized” by making this lovely spot ordinary 
—a kind of level, well-ordered suburban park, fully 
provided with metalled roads. For this wind-swept 
Common is not ordinary; it stands alone, and is 
therefore priceless. On the positive side, one feels 
convinced that, the establishment of a bird sanctuary 
say, in the newly acquired area west of the Beverley, 
would be a boon to all lovers of bird-life. Into this 
enclosure none but duly authorized persons should be 
allowed to enter. Nesting-boxes should be provided, 
as in the highly successful Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary. 
In a few years the results of providing such a reservation 
would repay the trouble and expense tenfold. 

Our next plea concerns the student and the collector- 
Following the spirit of the “hints” put forward by the 
Selborne Society, one would beg all such folk to respect 
and protect rare species of insects, and never to collect 
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these, or, indeed, any species, indiscriminately. Wild 
plants should not be rooted up, nor their existence 
imperilled by hasty mutilation. Uncommon species 
should always be allowed to ripen their seed, and bulb- 
producing plants should never be uprooted. As the 
Selborne Society points out, “common species serve 
equally well with rare ones for teaching purposes.” 
With regard to animal-life, it is an open question 
whether, on the whole, the fauna is not as rich and 
varied as it was a generation ago. In the case of the 
plants it is a little more doubtful. It is truly a 
pleasure to find the cotton-grass, bogbean, bog aspho- 
del, sundew, and mountain speedwell in the same spots 
which delighted Daniel Cooper and other botanists eighty 
years back, but some species are failing. The conver- 
sion into pasture of the arable lands below the Camp 
has deprived us of the flowers of the cornfield, but this 
was inevitable. The arrow-head and reed-mace of the 
Beverley have been eradicated ; the twayblade and green- 
winged orchis of the ravines are seen no more; and 
the rarities of Wimbledon Park are gone beyond recall. 
From the Common, too, we miss the hound’s-tongue, 
the marsh triglochin, and the marsh valerian. While, 
therefore, we are thankful for the astonishing fidelity 
which exists between the new and the old lists, we are 
constrained to ask the collector to spare all uncommon 
plants. In a private herbarium few inspect the speci- 
mens; in the open air all may see: 


“The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares.” 


The admirable system governing the Boy Scouts 
leaves little to fear in that quarter, unless it be a 
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little reckless tree-breaking. Again, the true students, 
as represented by the School Nature-Study Union, 
whose motto is, “To see and admire; not harm or 
destroy,” will cause no anxiety. But the general troops 
of town boys, let loose on holidays, require great atten- 
tion and guidance. The handfuls of flowers picked and 
then thrown away, the plants torn up by the roots, the 
devastated birds’ nests, the initials cut on the trees, tell 
their own tale. The excellent Selbornian rule concern- 
ing “waste paper, broken glass, and rubbish” is also 
frequently disobeyed. A little more instruction in these 
matters, a little more parental supervision, and a little 
further public support rendered to the Common-keepers, 
who cannot be everywhere at once, would render the 
Common a still more beautiful spot. For there can be 
no doubt that the Common is the pearl of London’s 
open spaces. “A something that the ancients called 
divine can be found and felt there still.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


SUGGESTED TYPES OF RAMBLES FOR NATURE- 
STUDY, ETC, 


TEACHERS who are desirous of utilizing the Common 
as much as possible may perhaps find the following 
outlines acceptable. It must be understood that the 
plan sketched is quite tentative. The suggested topics 
might be vastly extended in number and variety ; and, 
in most cases, the subject selected will require two or 
three rambles at least. 


A. GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


I. Szaple lessons in Geology.—Visit pits A, C, D, 
or E. “Law of superposition.” Stratification. 
Current-bedding—what it tells us. Kinds of 
rock, “ Drift.” “Solid geology.” 

II. Peddles—Size, shape, colour. How rounded. 
Flint pebbles: original home in the Chalk— 
subsequent travels. Surface of flint; interior. 
Shelly fracture. Uses of flint to primitive and 
historic man. Other kinds of pebbles present— 
probable homes. 

III. Denxudation—Rain; formation of rivers. Frost, 


aided by rain and streams. Cutting power of 
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IV. 


VI. 


VIII. 
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water. The land-forms. How the Wimbledon 
gravel-cap has protected the Clay and allowed a 
plateau to be sculptured. Dissection of the slopes 
of the tableland. 

Springs and rivers.—Rainfall. Pervious and im- 
pervious strata. Formation of springs. Impreg- 
nation with iron and other minerals. Value of 
springs. The source of rivers. 


. Work of rivers.—Erosion, transport, deposition. 


Attrition. Solution of salts. The river: hill- 
track, valley-track, plain-track. Slope and 
“ grade.” 

Work of rivers (continued).—Order of deposition 
of materials. Gravel terraces. Brick-earths (Mort- 
lake, Battersea). Alluvium. Deltas. Rivers and 
commerce. 


. Geographical terms—P |ateau or tableland. Lakes. 


River: source, tributary (trace one from source 
to confluence), valley, bed, right and left banks. 
Ravine, glen. Plain (Beverley). 

Using a six-inch map.—Cardinal points. Use of 
compass. Explanation of chief symbols. How 
various kinds of roads and tracks are shown. 
Scales: measurement of distances. Contours: 
different modes of indication. Meaning of con- 
tours close together, wide apart, &c. What 
following a contour implies. ; 


B. HISTORICAL. 


. Early man.—The Camp—form and size. Kinds 
of earthworks—probable use. How made and 
how defended. Water-supply. Comparison of 
ancient and modern modes of defence. 
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Primitive folk.— Neolithic man, two_ types. 
Bronze Age Britons. Dwellings, occupations, 
food, dress. Tools and weapons, Trackways. 
Huts. Barrows. Miscellaneous vestiges. 

Early village Bfe—Village community. Open 


field cultivation. Partnership. Feudal system. 


Classes of village folk. Life on a manorial estate. 
How Wimbledon Common came to be left un- 
tilled. 

The Mediaeval village-—Barons, knights, villeins, 
serfs. Agriculture and other industries. The 
Wimbledon Manor Courts. Reference to Chaucer, 
“ Piers the Plowman,” &c. 


. The growth of Wimbledon and surrounding 


parishes——Division into parishes. Relative rates 
of growth and effective causes. Birth of new 
industries. Refugees. Relative importance of 
parishes to-day. 


. Notable objects on the Coimmon.—The Windmill 


(the mill in literature), The Fire Obelisk. The 
Flagstaff and its associations. Old milestones. 
Site of the gibbet. “Telegraph Arms” 
(early signalling). The old spring (Caesar’s 
Well). 


VIL. Lnaginary pictures from the history of the Cominon. 


VIII. 


—The priest and his scattered flock. The swine- 
herd, cowherd, pinder, beadle (references in 
literature). The villein and his faggot. Hunting. 
Ox-labour. Old roads. 

Scenes from the history of the Common— 
Horse-racing. Historical reviews of troops. 
Duels. Highwaymen. Rifle-shooting. Fairs. 
Gipsies. : 


III. 


II. 


ITI. 


IV. 
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C. BYGONE WORTHIES. 


. Putney and Putney Heath.—Swinburne (Putney). 


Pitt (Putney Heath). Mrs. Siddons. “ Ossian.” 
Walsingham (Roehampton). David Hartley. 


. Wimbledon High Street and old village—Home 


of Captain Marryat, William Grenville. Visits of 
Nelson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Leigh Hunt. Lord 
Burleigh. Sir Thomas Cecil. Sir Joseph Paxton. 
Wimbledon Green.—Sir Francis Burdett and 
Horne Tooke. Wilberforce. Marryat (second 
notice), Fox and Rockingham. Lyndhurst and 
Lord Aberdeen. 


D. NATURE-STUDY: ANIMAL LIFE, 


. Vertebrate animals—Ramble for exploration. 


Squirrels. Field-mice. Moles. Frogs and toads. 
Fishes. (To prevent a “ blank day,” combine, if 
necessary, with Ramble IT.) 

Bird-study.—Birds in flight and atrest. Starlings 
and sparrows on a roof. Plumage. Colours of 
beaks (blackbird, thrush, starling). Starling’s 
short tail, gliding flight. Movements of titmice. 
Tireless activity of chiffchaff and willow-wren on 
bare trees. 

Flight of birds.—Wagtail (dipping curves). Jay 
(heavy, fluttering). Woodpecker (“ switchback ”). 
Swallow skimming. Circling of swifts. Hovering 
of kestrel, soaring of lark. The parachute flight 
of the pipit. 

Birds and their food.—On ground—thrush family, 
robin, sparrow, &c. The ponds: swans; herons 
fishing. Insect-hunters: warblers, tree-creeper. 
Woodpecker and nuthatch (tapping on tree). 
Food caught in the air: flycatcher, swallow tribe. 
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. Nests of birds —Sparrow: big, untidy. Rook: 


twigs and sticks in tall trees. (Visit heronry in 
Richmond Park for comparison.) Swan’s nest on 
Mere. Blackbird and thrush (the latter makes a 
visible lining of clay). Turtle-dove: light plat- 
form of twigs. Whitethroat: round basket of 
dried grass and hair. 

Bird-song (carry note-books and compare records). 
—Simple cries, ¢.g., cuckoo, stonechat, partridge, 
chiffchaff. Short melodies: greenfinch, black- 
bird. Light or silvery songs : willow-wren, blue- 
tit. Finished productions: blackcap, garden 
warbler, thrush. Scolding: wren, whitethroat, 
sedge-warbler. 

Butterflies and Moths.—Rough mode of distinc- 
tion. Number of legs. Mode of using wings. 
Patterns on wings. Flight. Food (correction of 
popular error). Egg, larva, pupa, perfect insect. 
Caterpillars.—Distinctive of species of moth or 
butterfly. Legs and “ pro-legs.” Food—how one 
may ascertain what food is suitable. Keeping 
caterpillars. Pupae and pupation. “ Loopers.” 
Tortrices and their work. 

BeetJes——Where to look for them. Wings and 
wing-covers. Arrangements for breathing. Food. 
Ravages. Services as scavengers. _ Stag-beetle. 
Dor-beetle. Ladybird. Reference to metamor- 
phoses. 


. Gall-fes—What is a gall? Injury caused by 


deposition of egg. (Reference to other gall- 
formers—mites, fungi.) Dissection and examina- 
tion of galls. Keeping galls; emergence of the 
fly. Inspection of oak for specimens. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Il. 


III. 


IV. 
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Fishes.—Examination of stickleback. Gills, fins, 
teeth. Steering, rising and falling. Inhabitants 
of clear streams and of ponds. “Bottom” 
fish. Search for roach and carp. Contrast with 
mammals. 

Tadpoles—Toad and frog-spawn—how distin- 
guished. Birth of tadpole (“toad-head”). Re- 
placement of gill-breathing by lung-breathing. 
Emergence of legs (order). Diet. How to 
keep tadpoles. 

Pond-dipping.—Beetles, water-scorpions, various 
kinds of larvae. Snails and their eggs. Caddis 
“worms.” Hair-worms. For the microscope 
(hydra, water-fleas, diatoms). ‘ 


E. NATURE-STUDY: PLANT LIFE. 


Trees in leaf.—Collection and comparison of 
leaves ; naming of trees. Work of leaves. Dis- 
position of leaves on the twig, and of twigs on 
the branch. Slope and outline of leaves. Recog- 
nition of trees from a distance. 

Trees in wintery.—General outline of tree. Dis- 
tinction by buds (beech, oak, ash, &c.). Position 
of buds. The trunk (smooth, like beech and 
lime ; rugged, elm, black poplar, &c.), Colour 
of bark. Splitting and furrowing of bark. 
Cone-bearers——Pines (Caesar’s Well, Cannizaro 
House, Gravelly Hill). Spruce firs (Woodman- 
sterne, Putney Heath). Stages in development 
of cones. Araucaria or monkey-puzzle (various 
gardens.) Mammoth tree (Caesar’s Well). Larches 
and cedars. Notice also yew and cypress. 
Pea family.—Characteristic flower (wings, stand- 
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ard, keel). How fertilized. Pods. Gorse (crack- 
ling pods), broom, needle-whin. Trefoils and 
clovers, vetches, bird’s-foot lotus. Rest-harrow 
(with and without spines). 


. Pink family—Collection of types: Stitchwort, 


pearlwort, various chickweeds. Ragged Robin 
(wet places). Spurrey. Inspect to discover 
arrangement of leaves (opposite), the swollen 
nodes, the number of floral parts, usually in 5’s 
and 10's). 

Dispersal of fruit.—By wind : dandelion, thistle, 
birch, pine. By birds: hips, haws, arils of yew. 
Water: alder (Queen’s Mere), and most species 
near streams. Hooks and spines (cleavers, 
burdock, common avens). Mechanical: gorse, 
broom, crane’s-bill. 

Seedlings Examination of specimens (birch, 
beech, holly, oak, &c., all of which are easily 
found). Note how seed-leaves of beech and 
birch differ in size and shape from true leaves. 
Plumule and radicle. Retention of seed-husk. 
Acoms: cotyledons remain under the ground. 
Curious appearance of young seedlings of pine, 
holly, ivy. 

Bog plants.—T ypes: bog-bean, marsh pennywort, 
mint. Adaptation to over-supply of moisture. 
Stagnant and running water (crowfoots and 
potamogetons.) Plants which are quite sub- 
merged. Plants on the borderland (marsh orchis, 
purple meadow thistle, ragged Robin). 

Plants of the moorland.—Examination of leaves 
of ling and heath. Reduction, folding or over- 
lapping of leaves (why?). Wiry stems. Grass 
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stems and leaves, their shape and texture. 
Effects of drought. Attempts to lessen power 
of competition. Differential drafts on layers 
of soil. 


. Kungus foray.—Broad divisions of fungi: gill- 


bearers, pore-bearers, spine-bearers, gelatinous. 
Stem, cap, gills. Mushrooms and toadstools (no 
scientific distinction). The visible portion really 
the fruiting part. Forms and colours. Caution 
against poisoning. Practice in sketching peculiar 
species. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
BRIEF LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


The works marked * bear more especially on subjects connected with Wimbledon 
Common, 


GEOLOGY. 


* M. A. C. Hinton and A. S. Kennard, “Contributions to the 
Pleistocene Geol. of the Thames Valley,” in Essex Natura- 
list, xi, pp. 336-70 ; xv, pp. 56-88. 

* M. A.C. Hinton, Essex Naturalist, xxi, pp. 489-507. 

* A. E. Salter, in Proc. Geol. Assoc., xix, pp. 1-56. 

* H. W. Monckton, in Quart, Four. Geol. Soc., xlvi, p. 308; xlix, 
Pp. 317. 

* H, W. Monckton, in Proc. Geol. Assoc., xvi, PP. 443-5. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, in Proc. Geol. Assoc., xvi, PP. 75-93- 
R. H. Chandler and A. L. Leach, in Proc. Geol. Assoc., xx, pp. 
122-8 ; xxii, pp. 171-4. 

* H. B. Woodward, “ Geol. of the London District ” (Mem. Geol. 
Survey), 1909, Is. 

* W. Whitaker, “Geol. of London and Part of the Thames 
Valley” (Mem. Geol. Survey), 1889, 2 vols., 6s. and 5s. 
respectively. (For general reference.) 

* H. G. Seeley, “Handbook of the London Geol. Field Class,” 
1892, 5s. (Copies may still occasionally be bought.) 

A. J. Jukes-Browne, “Handbook of Physical Geology,” 1892. 
Sir A. Geikie, ‘“Text-Book of Geology,” fourth edition, 1903 
(2 vols.). 
G. W. Lamplugh, in “ Vict. Hist. of Surrey,” vol. i. 
T. H. Huxley, “ Physiography,” Chaps. i, xvii. 
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W. F. Gwinnell, in S.E. Naturalist, 1909; H. Bury, in S.E. 
Naturalist, 1910; H. J. Osborne White, in Proc. Geol. Assoc., 
xv. (For the development of southern rivers.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

* A rchaeologia, vols. xxXxi, XXxXii. 

* Archaeol. Four. vols. x, xi, xxiii. 

* W. Camden, “Britannia” (R. Gough's edition, 1806), vol. i. 

* QO. Manning and W. Bray, “History of Surrey,” 1804-14 
(3 vols.). 

* J. Aubrey, “ Nat. Hist. and Antiquities of Surrey,” 17109. 

* T, Allen, “ Hist. of Surrey,” 1830, 2 vols. 

* N. Salmon, “ Antiquities of Surrey,” 1736. 

* H. E. Malden, “ Hist. of Surrey,” 1900. 

* W. Johnson and W. Wright, “Neolithic Man in North-East 
Surrey,” 1903, Elliot Stock (6s. and 3s. 6d). 

For reference, T. Rice Holmes, “Anc. Britain and the In- 

vasions of Julius Caesar,” 1907 (Clarendon Press, 21s.). 


HIsTorRY. 


* W. A. Bartlett, “ Hist. and Antiquities of Wimbledon,” 1865. 
* “Extracts from the Court Rolls of the Manor of Wimbledon, 
Edw. IV to 1864,” 1866 (Pubd. by Wimbledon Common 
Committee). 
* E, Hammond, “The Rise and Development of Wandsworth 
and Neighbouring Places,” 1900 ; “ Bygone Putney,” 1898. 
* Lord Eversley (Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre), “Commons, Forests, 
and Footpaths,” revised edition, 1910. 
* C. T. Davis, ““Wandsworth Notes and Queries” (reprinted 
articles, 1898 and onwards). 
* S.C. Hall, “ Wimbledon,” 1872. 
J. Thorne, ‘Handbook to the Environs of London,” 1876, 
vol. ii. 
* Wimbledon and Merton Annual, vols. 1904 to 1910, for history 
and antiquities generally. 
* Surrey Archaeol. Coll.; passim. 
* “Vict. Hist. of Surrey” (for articles on Geology and History). 
For reference :— 
F. W. Maitland, “ Domesday Book and Beyond,” 1897. 
G. L. Gomme “Village Community,” 1890. 
Prof. F. Seebohm, ‘ Eng. Vill. Community,” 1896. 
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Prof. P. Vinogradoff, ‘The Growth of the Manor,” 1905. 

Prof. P. Vinogradoff, “ Villainage in England,” 1892. 

G. Slater, “The Eng. Peasantry and the Enclosure of the 
Common Fields,” 1907. 

S. and B. Webb, “Eng. Local Govt.: The Manor and the 
Borough,” 1898; ‘“‘ The Parish and the County,” 1906. 

J. H. Round, “ Feudal England,” 1895. 

F. A. Inderwick, “The King’s Peace,” 1895. 

“Dict. of Nat. Biography” (for details of lives of celebrated 
persons connected with Wimbledon). 

“Ency. Britannica” (11th edition for articles on “ Feudal 
System,” “ Villenage,” &c.). 


ANIMAL LIFE (GENERAL). 


(See also the list of books recommended by the School Nature 
Study Union, post free 24d., Hon. Sec., 1, Grosvenor Park, 
Camberwell, S.E.) 

“ Cambridge Natural History,” 1895, &c. (for reference). 

J. A. Thomson, “ Study of Animal Life,” rgo1. 

«Handbook ... Animal Life,” 1904 (Horniman Museun, 1d.). 

W. Johnson, “Battersea Park as a Centre for Nature Study,’ 
1910 (T. Fisher Unwin, ts. and ts. 6d.).. 

K. M. Hall, “Nature Rambles in London,” 1908 (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

W. Furneaux, “Life in Ponds and Streams,” 1911 (Longmans, 
3s. 6d.). 

“Handbook to the Vivaria and Fresh-water Aquaria” (Horniman 
Museum, 1d.). 

M. C. Cooke, “ British Reptiles,” 1865. 

Mrs. E. Brightwen, “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” 1890 ; 
“More about Wild Nature,” 1892; “Quiet Hours with 
Nature,” 1904; “ Inmates of my House and Garden,” 1895 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. each). 

J. Watson and B. Winder, “ Woodlanders and Field Folk” 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 2s.). 

O. Jones and M. Woodward, “ Woodcraft,” 1910 (Pearson, 2s.). 

H. Scherren, “ Through a Pocket Lens,” 1897 (Religious Tract 
Society, 2s. 6d.). 

L. C. Miall, “ Round the Year,” 1896. 
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BIRDS. 

W. H. Hudson, “British Birds,” 2nd edition, 1911 (Longmans, 
3s. 6d.). 

H. Saunders, “ Illustrated Manual of British Birds,” 2nd edition, 
1899 (Gurney and Jackson). 

W. P. Pycraft, “Story of Bird Life,’ 1900 (Newnes, 9gd.). 

J. E. Whiting, “Where Wild Birds Sing,” 1898 (Mayle, Hamp- 
stead, 1s. 6d.). 

O. G. Pike, “In Birdland with Field-Glass and Camera,” 1900 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 2s.). 

J. A. Walpole Bond, “ Bird Life in Wild Wales,” 1903 (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 2s.). 

D. T. Price, “A Ready Aid to Distinguish the Commoner Wild 
Birds of Great Britain” (Gurney & Jackson, Is.). 


INSECTS. 
R. South, “ Butterflies of the British Isles” (Warne, 6s.). 
W. S. Coleman, “ British Butterflies " (Routledge, ts.). 
H. T. Stainton, “Manual of British Butterflies and Moths,” 
2 vols, (Gurney and Jackson, 78. 6d. complete). 
R. South, “ Moths of the British Isles,” 2 vols. (Warne, 7s. 6d. each). 
W. J. Lucas, “ British Butterflies” (Upcott Gill, 2s. 6d.). 
J. W. Tutt, “ British Butterflies” (Geo. Gill & Sons, §s.). 
J. W. Tutt, “ British Moths ” (Routledge, 3s. 6d.). 
. C. Miall, “ Natural History of Aquatic Insects,” 1903. 
. Hofmann and W. E. Kirby, ‘‘ Young Beetle-Collector's Hand- 
book,” 1902 (Swan Sonnenschein). 
. E. Rye, “ British Beetles,” 1866. 
W. H. Bath, “Ants, Bees, Dragon-flies, &c.,” 1890 (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 9d.). 
W. Jj. Lucas, “ British Dragon-flies,” 1900 (Upcott Gill). 
Lord Avebury, “Ants, Bees, and Wasps,” 1902. 
G. H. Carpenter, “ Insects, their Structure and Life,” 1899. 
E. Connold, “British Vegetable Galls,” 1901; “ Plant Galls of 
Great Britain,” 1909 (Adlard & Son). 


BOTANY. 


Text-books marked *, 
* G, P. Mudgeand A. J. Maslen, “ Class-Book of Botany,” 1903 (E. 
Arnold, 7s. 6d.). 
* J. W. Oliver, “Systematic Botany,” 1898 (Blackie, 4s. 6d.). 
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R. Lloyd Praeger, “Open-air Studies in Botany” (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co., 6s.). 

G. Henslow, “ How to Study Wild Flowers” (Religious Tract 
Society, 2s. 6d.). 

* E. C. de Crespigny, “A New London Flora,” 1877 (out of 
print, but copies still obtainable). 

G. S. Boulger, ‘‘ Familiar Trees,” 3 vols., 1907 (Cassell). 

E. Step, ‘Wayside and Woodland Trees,” 1904 (Warne, 6s.). 

C. A. Johns, “Flowers of the Field,” ed. G. S. Boulger, 1910 
(S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.). 

Mrs. A. Brightwen, ‘‘Glimpses into Plant Life,” 1897 (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 2s.). 

E. Step, “Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” 2 vols. (Warne, 
6s. each). 

“Hayward’s Botanist’s Pocket-Book,” ed. G. C. Druce, -1909 
(Bell, qs. 6d.). 

* J. F. Bevis and H. J. Jeffery, “ British Plants, their Biology and 
Ecology,” 1911 (Alston Rivers). 


Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, and Mycetozoa. 


Worthington G. Smith, ‘Guide to Sowerby’s Models of British 
Fungi” (Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist., qd.). 

E. W. Swanton, “Fungi, and How to Know Them,” 1909 
(Methuen, 6s.). 

W. Delisle Hay, “ Text-Book of British Fungi,” 1887. 

W. Delisle Hay, “ Fungus Hunter’s Guide” (Swan Sonnenschein, 
1S.). 

Sir A. Lister, “British Mycetozoa,” 1895 (Nat. Hist. Museum, 
3d.). (For reference, see “ Monograph on the Mycetozoa,” 
16s., by the same author. For a short popular account, 
see “The Mycetozoa,” by Sir Edward Fry and Agnes 
Fry, 1899 (out of print). 

J. E. Bagnall, “‘ Handbook of Mosses’’ (Swan Sonnenschein, Is.). 
For the physiology of mosses, see D. H. Campbell, 
“Structure and Development of the Mosses and Ferns,” 
1895 (Macmillan). 

G. Massee, “British Fungi and Lichens,” 1911 (Routledge, 

s. 6d.). 

Board af fee and Fisheries, “ Leaflets,” 2 vols., 6d. each 
(separate leaflets free); contain much information on 
botanical and entomological subjects. 
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INDEX 


ABERDEEN, LorD, 358 
Abershawe (or Avershawe), Jerry, 
146 

Agaricineae, 265-6, 271 

Agriculture, ancient, 115-18, 120, 
"127 

Aikin, Lucy, 157 

Alders, 220, 252 

Ale-conner, election of, 135 


Allcroft, Mr. A. H., ‘*‘ Earthwork - 


of England,” cited, 103 
Allen, T., on the Camp, 105 
Alluvium, 35, 37 39, 40, 83, 84 
Alternation of generations, 213 
Amphibians, 169-70 
Animal life, 285-7 
Archbishop of Canterbury, lord of 

manor, 124, 125, 126, 139 
Archimedes, principle of, 24 
Area— z 

of Common, 13, 14 

of Wimbledon, 151 
Argyll, Duke of, 185 
Artesian wells, 79, 80, 93 
Ascomycetes, 272 
Aubrey, John, 143 


BAGSHOT SANDS, 30, 51, 61, 66, 
70-4, 76 

Bald-faced Stag, inn, 146 

Barbauld, Mrs., 157 


Barnard, Lady Anne, 157 
Barnes— 

alluvium of, 39, 84 

in Domesday Book, 124, 126, 

129-30, 132 

growth of, 141, 144 

name, I50 

fishes, 169 
Barrows, 102-3 
Bartlett, W. A., “ History of Wim- 

bledon,” 144, 151, 157 

Base-level of rivers, 25 
Basement bed of London Clay, 18 
Basidiomycetes, 271 
Bathurst, Earl, 157 
Bats, 167 
Battersea, 14, 49, 77, 12%, 133, 249 
Beavers in England, 87, 88, 89 
Beddard, Mr. F. E., 167 
Beetles, 203-4, 209-11 
Bench-gravels, 40, 41 
Beverley— 

ancient, 47, 54, 55-6 

account of, 82-9 

course, 84-6 

mouth, 85 

beavers in, 87-9, 167 

name, 87, 88 

life near, 163, 164, 167 

fishes, 169 

| Bibliography, 290-4 
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Birch— 
description of, 225-7 
woods, 225-8 
Birds, 171-202 
classification, 171, 172 
migrants, 189-200 
Black Death, the, 123, 141 
Blackheath Beds, 51 
Black Ponds, 94, 169, 204, 208, 256 | 
Bluegate Pit, 75, 259 
Bog asphodel, 253 
Bogbean, 248-9, 251 
Bogs and ditches, plants of, 247-53 | 
Boleti, 268 | 


Bonner, Mr. Arthur, on place-names, 
86, 108, 109 
Bordars, 128, 130, 131 
Borings, 35, 79 
Borrow, George, 148 
Botany, 219-77, 287-9 
flowering plants, 219-64 
non-flowering plants, 265-77 
Boulder Clay, 46, 58, 62, 64 
Boulger, Prof. G. S., 226 
BowlingGreen House, 159, 160, 161, 
162 | 
Brayley, E., on Caesar’s Camp, 105 | 
Breweries, at Putney, 142 | 
Brick-earth, 30, 42 
Brickfield Cottage, 71, 75, 91, 167. | 
_ Bog, 250-1 
Brick-making, 30, 75-6 
Bristol House (or Lodge), 161, 214 
Bronze Age, 38, 39, 100, 103, 112 
** Brooms,” on trees, 213 
Browne, Lyde, 158 
Bryony, 244, 245 
Buckthorn, 216, 230-1 
Bullfinches, 179-80 
Bunter pebbles, 51 
Burdett, Sir Francis, 156, 158 
Buried channel of Thames, 35, 37 
Burleigh, Lord, 139 
Bur marigold, 255 
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INDEX 


Burnand, Mr. G. B., 170 

Bury, Mr. H., on the Wandle,.55 
Butterflies, 216-17 

Butts, old, 138, 145, 148 

Byde’s Gate, 136 


CADDIS-WORMS, 206- 

Caesar, crossing the Thames, 104, 
TIO, III 

Caesar’s Camp, 16, 72, 104-8, I10- 
13, 214, 222 

Caesar’s Well, 76, 90, 94, 96, 100, 
104, 113, 154, 192, 213, 224 

Calonne, M. C. A. de, 153 

Camden, W., on the Camp, ‘104, 
108 


| Canning, George, duel, 148 


Cannizaro House, 158 
Cardigan, Ear] of, duel, 148 
Carstone, 50, 51 
Castlereagh, Lord, 148 


; Caterham Valley, 55 


Cecil, Edward, Viscount Wimble- 
don, 156 

Cecil, Sir Thomas, 139, 155 

Cecil, William, Lord Burleigh, 155 

Chaffinches, 179 

Chalk formation, 18, 19, 48, 53, 63, 
79-80 

Chandos, Lord, 148 

Charters, cited, 87-8, 109, 150 

Chelsea Water Works, 74, 96-7; 
222 

Chester House, 158, 222 

Clapham Common, 48, 49, 86, 133 

Clapham Junction, 199 

Clay-with-Flints, 53 

Cnebesborough, 104, 108, 109 

Coleoptera, 203-4, 209-11 

Common-keepers, 135 

Condé, Prince of, 154 

Conduit house, the, 93 

Bog, 252 
Connold, Mr. E., 213 
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Conservators of the Common, 140, 
278 
Constable, parish, 135 
Coombe, name, 113 
Coombe Woods or Warren, 47, 63, 
103, 104, 107, III, 146, 269 
gravels of, 47, 50, 70, 83 
springs, 96, I11 
implements, 99 
Cotton-grass, 149 
Courts— 
Manorial, 122-3, 130 
Rolls of, 128, 134-8, 143, 150 
Crab-apples, 137, 231-2 
Cromwell, John, 149, 152 
Cromwell, Oliver, 149, 152 
Cromwell, Sir Thomas, 139, 149, 
152 
Cromwell, Walter, 149, 152 
Cromwell's Half Acre, 149 
Crooked Billet (innand hamlet), go, 
149, 151, 157, 158 
Cross- bedding, 23, 66, 70 
Croydon Bourne, 55 
Manor, 126 
Cuckoo, 194-5 
Curtis, William, and the bogbean, 
248 


DARTFORD HEATH, gravels, 32, 33, 


46, 47, 49, 50, 55, 56, 63, 64 
Darwin, Charles, 74 


Davis, Mr. Cecil T., on Wands- 


worth, 138, 142 
Davis, Prof. W. M., 23 


De Crespigny, on the bogbean, 249 


Defoe, Daniel, 160 

Demesne lands, 119-20, 126, 127, 
130 

Diptera, 214 

Dog and Fox, inn, 137, 149, 157 

Dogger Bank, 36 


Domesday Book, 114, 124,127, 129- 


31 


-dow, meaning of, 113 
Douglas, J.,on Wimbledon barrows, 
103 

Dover, Straits of, 37 
Downing, Sir George, 162 
Downing, Sir Jacob, 162 
Dragonflies, 205-6, 215 
Drift gravels, 41 

meaning of term, 69 
Duels, 147-8, 153, 160 
Dug-out canoes, 38 


EAGLE HOUSE, 154 
East Sheen, 124, 129 
Ecology, 219-20 
Elizabeth— 
at Putney, 135 
at Wimbledon, 155 
Eoliths, 47, 98 
Evens, Mr. F. W., 274 
Eversley, Lord, on commons, 121 


) Fairs, 149 


Falcon Brook, 86 

Farm Bog, 90, 94, 194, 248-50 

Farm Ravine, 66, 90 

Fauna of the drift and brick-earth, 
36 

Ferns, 276 

Ferry, at Putney, 130 

Feudal System, 118-23 

Field-mice, 165 

Finches, 178-80 

Fire obelisk, 102, 161 

Fireproof House, the, 161 

Fishery, at Putney, 130 

Fishes, in the ponds, 167-9 

Fishpond Wood, 74, 143, 193, 229, 
231 

Flagstaff, 92, 145 


| Flint pebbles in gravel, 23, 48 


implements, 38, 43) 44, 49) 98- 
100 
Flowering plants, 219-64 
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Flycatchers, 197-8 
Folk-land, 121 
Forster, John, 155 
Fossils— 
in gravels, 40, 41 
in brick-earths, 42 
of Chalk, 48, 53 
Fowler, Mr. Warde, 179, 182 
Fox, Charles J., 157 
Foxglove, 229 
Freemen, during Mediaeval period, 
116, 118, 122, 127-8 
Frere, Sir Bartle, 153 
Fungi, and ‘‘ brooms,” 213 
general account, 265-71 
miscellaneous list of, 271-2 
minute species, 272-3 
Furze, 237 


GaLLows HILy, 111 
Galls, and gall-insects, 211-14 
Game-birds, 172, 186-7 
Gatehouses, 136-7 
Geikie, Sir A., on rivers, 28, 48 
Geological periods, 20-1 
succession near London, 22, 81 
Geology and physical geography, 
13-81, 282-3 
Gibbet, 145, 146 
Gibbon, Edward, 153 
Gifford, William, 158 
Gilbert, on work of rivers, 25 
Gipsies’ Ring, 148 
Glacial period, 46, 60-3 
Glen Albyn, 94, 215, 225, 228, 
251-2, 263 
Glow-worms, 210-II 
Goatsucker, 196-7 
Goldfinches, 179 
Golf— 
on the Common, 103, 107 
Clubs, 148-9 
Goring Gap, 58 
** Grade ” of rivers, 25 


INDEX 


Grantham House, 94, 162 

Pond, 94, 162, 169, 257 
Grasses, 228, 234-5, 241 
Gravel— 

at Wimbledon, 46, 57, 58, 63-8 

pits, 64-7, 84 

digging of, 67-8 


jh — 


| Gravelly Ride, 218 


‘*Green Man,” inn, 94, 137, 149, 
153, 161, 222, 262 

Gregory, Prof. J. W., on early 
Thames, 59 

Grenville, William, 154 

Grist, Mr. C. J., on Kingston Hill 
gravels, 49 

Grubb, Mr. E., on fishes, 168, 169 

Gulls, 188-9 


HALFWAY HOUusE, the, 146 
Hammond, Mr. E., 144 
Hampstead Ieath, 20 
Bagshot Sands at, 71, 73, 76 
railway boring, 76 
Hampton Court, 96 
Harefield, 77 


Harmer, Mr. F. W., on _ the 
ancient Thames, 58 
Harrow, 71 


Hartley, David, 161 

Hazels, 232-3 

Heaths and heather, 239-40 

Hedgerows, 244-7 

Hemiptera, 204-5, 215-16 

High Beech, 71 

Hill, Mr. Maurice, on birds, 175) 
179, 184, 195, 196 

Hinton, Mr. M. A. C., on rivers, 
24, 30, 31, 33, 46 

Hirundines, 199 

Holmes, Dr. T. Rice, on Caesar, 
110 #. 

Holocene deposits, 35, 38 

Hookham Slade Pond, 94, 150, 
206, 241, 257-8 
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Horsetails, 242, 255 
Hunt, Leigh, 155 
Hut circles, 100-2 
Huxley, T. H., on rivers, 24 
Hyacinth, wild, 229, 233-4 
Hydneae, 272 

Hydra, 207 

Hymenoptera, 211~14 


@ 


Icg AGz, the, see Glacial period 
Insect life, 203-6, 209-18 
Iron— 

in gravels, 23, 65, 67 

in soils, 91 
Tron Age, 38, 39, 100, 104, I12 


JEFFERIES, RICHARD, 178 
Jermyn Street Museum, 21 
Jerry’s Hill, 67, 145 

Jerry’s Ponds, 205, 208, 258-9 
Jew’s ear fungus, 269-70 
Jubilee Clump, 224 


KEIR House, 159 

Kennard, Mr. A. S., on rivers, 24, 
30; 31, 33, 46 

Kennet, river, 59 

Kingfishers, 186 

King’s College School, 157 

King’s Mere, 169 

Kingston Hill gravels, 47, 49, 50, 
64, 69, 70, 199 

Kingston Public Library, 104 

Kingston Vale, 85, 95 


LAMONT, MR. H., 93, 160 

Lapwings, 186 

Lauriston House, 93, 157, 222 

Leg of Mutton Pond, 92 

Leland, Charles, 148 

Leland, John, on Caesar’s Camp, 
III 

Lenham Beds, 57 

Lepidoptera, 216-18 


Lichens, 276-7 

Little Leg of Mutton Pond, 92, 
169, 256 

Lizards, 170 

London Basin, 17-20, 71, 73, 76 


| London Clay, 15, 16, 17, 30, 40, 


54 62, 73, 83 
at Wimbledon, 16, 30, 47, 56, 
57) 61, 71; 74-8 
fossils of, 74, 76-7 
London, site of, 40 
Lover, Samuel, 154 
Lower Greensand, 51, 53 
Lucas, Mr. W. J.— 
on dragon-flies, 215 
on grasshoppers, 215 
on butterflies, 216 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 158 


MACGILLIVRAY, WILLIAM, 178 
Macpherson, James, 160 


| ‘* Made earth,” 22 


Maitland, Prof. F. W., 116 

Malden, Mr. H. E., 109, 132 

Mammalian remains in gravels and 
brick-earths, 41 

Mammals, 163-70 


Manning, O., and Bray, W., 138, . 


151 
Manorial system, the, 119-23 
Manor Rolls, see Court Rolls 
Manors, 118, 119-20 
Courts of, 122-3, 128 
Mansions and men, 152-62, 285 
Marigold, 249 
Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, 
139 


Marryat, Capt. F., 154, 157 


Marryat, Joseph, 154 

Meander belt, 28, 33 

Mediaeval history, 114-38 

Melville, Henry, 1st Viscount, 158 

Melville, Robert, 2nd Viscount, 
158 
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Merstham Gap, 55 

Merton, Priory of, 126 

Mesolithic period, 39, 99 

Miall, Prof. L. C., 244 

Microscopic life, in ponds, 207-8 

Mill Corner, 143, 246, 260 

Mills— 
on the Wandle, 142 
on Wimbledon Common, 143 

Modem history, 139-51 

Moles, 167 

Mollusca, 206-7 

Monckton, Mr. H. W., on— 
Wimbledon gravels, 50, 63 
Kingston Hill, 64 

Moorhen, 188 

Moorland plants, 237-43 

Mortlake, 124, 125, 126, 128, 129, 

130, 141 

Mosses, 240, 275-6 

Moths, 216-17 

Munro, Dr. R., 88 

Murray, Gen. Sir H., 156, 157 

Murray, John, 158 

Mycetozoa, 273-5 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 145 

Natterjack toad, 169-70 

Nelson, Lord, at Eagle House, 154 

Neolithic period, 36, 38, 39, 99-100, 
112 

Neuroptera, 205-6, 214-15 

Nevill, Mr. R., on Caesar’s Camp, 
110 

Newer Plateau gravels, 46, 57, 58 

Newlands Farm, 74 

Newts, 169 

Nightingales, 193 

Nuthatch, 184 


OAK-GALLS, 212, 229 
Oak woods, 228-9 

Older Plateau Drift, 58 
Open-field system, 115-17 


INDEX 


Orchids, 253 

Ordnance Datum, 14 

Orthoptera, 215 

Osier-beds, 150 

Owls, 185 

‘© Ox-bows,’? 27 

Oxen, Mediaeval, 129 = 
Ox-teams, ancient, 120, 127 


PALAEOLITHIC MAN, 41 
implements, 41-2, 43, 44) 47> 

49, 98 

Pannage, 129 

Parishes, ancient, 132-3 

Parsonage House, 155 

Paulson, Mr. R., 277 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, 155 

Pebbles, ‘‘alien,’? 49, 50, 51, 57» 
59, 64, 70 

Peek, Sir H. W., 91, 154 

Pepys, Samuel, on horse-races, 144 

Pettyward’s Wood, 149 

Physical geography, 14~20 

Pile-dwellings, 38-40 


Pipits, 195 

Pitt, William, 148, 154, 157, 160 
162 

Place-names, 86, 88, 109, I13, 
149-51 


Plant associations, 220 
Plantations, 220-2, 223, 224 
Plateau of Wimbledon, 14-17 

gravels, 46, 57, 58, 72 
Polyporeae, 267-8, 272 
Ponds, 16, 91, 92, 94 

life in, 203-8 

plants, 253-60 
Poplars, 221, 230 
Population— 

Domesday period, 131-2 

Mediaeval, 144 

modem, 144 
** Pot-boilers,” 101-2 
Pounds, 137 


INDEX 


Powell, Prof. J. W., on rivers, 23, 
24 
Preece, Sir W. H., 157 
Prehistoric Wimbledon, 98-113 
Prestwich, Sir J.— 
on Southern Drift, 52 
on the Weald, 53 
on the Thames, 59 
Priest’s Bridge, 85 
Puff-balls, 266, 269 
Pugsley, Mr. H. W., 233, 242 
Putney, 124, 125, 126 
fishery, 130 
ferry, 130, 134 
_ growth of, 141-2, 144 
name, I50 
Putney Heath, 14, 74, 93, 99, 121, 
214, 223 
horse-races, 144 
reviews, 147 
Semaphore, 147, 160 
see also Wimbledon Common 
Putney Hill, 15, 44, 64, 152, 153, 
162, 221, 262 
Putney Park, 43, 64, 68, 221 
Putney Vale, or Bottom, 95, 146 
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Ridgway, the, 72, I10, III, 150 
Rivers— 

work of, 24-30, 53-4 

curves, 26, 27, 28 

terraces, 28, 29, 30-6 

gravels, 31, 35, 38; 43) 44) 45- 

525 56-8, 59-60, 63, 64 
Robin Hood Farm, 84 
Robin Hood Gate, 196 
Robin Hood Well, 90 
Rockingham, Marquis of, 157 
Roehampton, 85, 86, 92, 93, 124, 
160, 162 

Roman boat, 38 
Roman Cottage, 68 
Roman remains, I09-11, II2 
‘* Roman Well,’’ 90 
Rooks and crows, 175-7 
Rose and Crown, inn, 149, 154, 155 
Rotation of creps, 115 
** Rounds,” the, 104 
Rubbish-heaps, plants of the, 261 
Runymede, 39 
Rushes, 235, 241, 251, 256, 258-9 
Rushmere, 150 


| St. ANNE’s HILL, 71 


QUARTZITE PEBBLES, 50, 51, 60 

Queen’s Butt, 103 

Queen’s Mere, 91-2, 95, 169, 186, 
193, 203, 204, 222, 253, 255s 
261, 275 

Quza Emptores, statute of, 123 


RABBITS, 163 

Radiolarian chert 50, 51 
. Raleigh Pond, see Scio Pond 
Rambles, suggested, 282-9 
Raspberry, 232 

Reptiles, 170 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 153 
Rhyolite, 50, 51, 60 

Richmond Park, 70, 85, 92, 99, 

133, 177, 185, 196 


St. George’s Hill, 71 

St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, 134, 155- 
6, 263 

Salmon, in Thames, 130 

Salmon, N., on Caesar’s Camp, IIo 

Salter, Dr. A. E., on Wimbledon 
gravels, 50, 51 

Saville, Mr. O., on Lepidoptera, 
216-17 

Schools, 147 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 154 

Scio House, 159 

Scio Pond, 92, 167, 169, 188, 205, 
206, 222, 254, 255-6 

Scottish pines, 158, 159, 160, 224 

Sedges, 235, 242, 250, 251 

Seeley, Prof. H. G., 78 
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Selborne Society, 280, 281 
Semaphore station, 147, 160 
Selenite, 77 
Septaria, 77 
Sequoias, 221, 224-5 
Severn, the ancient, 60 
Shadwell Spring, 93, 96 
Shadwell Wood, 93, 99, 113, 164, 
197 
Shells, 206-7 
Shrikes, 196 
Siddons, Mrs. Sarah, 161 
Skeat, Prof. W. W.— 
on word ‘‘ Beverley,” 86 
on word “‘coombe,” 113 
Skylarks, 178 
Sloe, 231 
Smith, Mr. Worthington G., 49 
Snakes, 170 
Southern Drift, 52 
Speedwells, 236, 261 
Springs, 82, 89-96 
Springwell (or Roman Cottage), | 
68, 90 
Squirrels, 163 
Stag Bog, 94, 223, 251 
Stag Lane, 75 
Stag Ride, 218, 222 
Stamford House, 159 
Stanmore Hill, 58 
Stinkhom fangus, 269, 270 
Stoats, 164 
Stow, John, cited, 153 
Streams, 53, 54, 82, 93 
Stukeley, Dr. W., and Wimbledon 
barrows, 103 
Submerged forests, 37 
Sundew, 252-3 
Swallows, 198-9 
Swans, 187 
Sweet flag, 253, 255 
Swinbume, Sir A. C., 152, 154, 
.. 237 
Swine, in Domesday Book, 129 
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Telegraph Arms, inn, 147 
Terraces— 
river, 28, 29, 30-36 
how formed, 28, 29, 30, 31 
enumeration, 31, 32 
First, 31, 33-4, 46 
Second, 31, 34, 43, 48, 63, 64, 
68, 71, 98 
Third, 31, 34, 43, 44 
Fourth, 32, 35, 36, 71 
Tewkesbury, 60 
Thames— 
the ancient, 57-63 
Basin, 17-19, 58—60 
syncline, 17, 18, 57, 58, 61 
Valley, 30, 31, 34, 57, 60, 62 
Thanet Sand, 79 
Thatched Cottage, 68, 149 
Thorn’s Gate, 136 
Thrushes, 172-3 
Tibbet’s Corner, 14, 102, 150, 184, 
198 


| Tithe-barn, 147 


Titmice, 180-2 

** Toe-spits,” 27, 28 
Tooke, J. Horne, 158 
Trees, 220-37 
Turtle-doves, 199-200 
Turtle-stone, 77 


Uprer Norwoop, 76 


VERTEBRATES, 163-70, I7I-202 
Vetches, 245-6 
Village community, 115-18 
Villeins, 119-20, 122, 127, 
130, 131, 132 
Vineyard Hill, 149 
Vinogradoff, Prof. P.— 
on co-operative farming, 117 
bordars, 128 
Visme, Gerard de, 156, 157 
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Vize, Mr. G. H.— 


on Aint implements, 43, 47 7., 49 


on fishes, 168, 169 

on birds, 185 

on butterflies, 216 
Voles, 165-7 


WacTAILs, 183-4 
Wall-plants, 261-3 
Walsingham, Sir F., 162 
Walthamstow, 38 
Wandle, river, 47, 54, 55» 56, 83 
Wandsworth— 
gravels, 43 
growth of, 142, 144 
Flemings, 142 
refugees, 142 
Wandsworth Common, 77, 86 
Warblers, 190-3 
Warple Way, 150 
Warren Bulwarks, 104 
Warren Cottage, 93 


Warren Farm, 64, 94, 107, 188, 223, 
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Water-beetles, 203-4 
Water-boatman, 204-5 
Water-measurer, 205 
Water-plants, 253-60 
Water-scorpion, 204 
Water-thyme, 203, 253 


Watson, Mr. William, 215, 236, 


250, 275 
Watts-Dunton, Mr. T., 148, 152 
Wayside plants, 260-1 
Weald— 

dome of, 19, 52, 53 

denudation, 53, 55 

clay, 55 
Weasels, 164 
Wells— 

shallow, 40, 95-6 

artesian, 79, 80, 93, I55 
Westow Hill, 58 
Wheatears, 195-6 


| Whitaker, Mr. W., 19, 45, 62, 70 
White Cottage, 68 
White, Gilbert, 227 
White, Mr. H. J. Osborne, on 
Thames, 58 
Wibbadune, or Wipadune, 108, 109 
Wilberforce, William, 157 
Wildcroft, 161 
Willows, 220, 223, 233, 241-2, 248, 
252 
Wimbledon— 
meaning of name, I09-I0, 113 
church, 125, 134, 155-6, 263 
parish officers, 135, 137 
growth of, 141-4 
area, ISI 
trees of, 220-1 
Wimbledon Common— 
description, 13-15 
area, 13, I51 
the plateau, 14-17 
gravels, 16-17,23, 31, 43, 44, 46- 
70, 72 
foreign pebbles, 49, 50, 51, 57) 
59, 64, 70 
pits, 64-7, 84 
remains of Bagshots, 66, 70-4 
London Clay, 74-8, 83 
springs and ponds, 82-97 
implements, 99-IOI 
hut circles, 100-2 
barrows, 102-3 
history, 114-51, 283-4, 285 
old agriculture, 115-18 
Domesday Book, 119, 124-32 
waste of manor, I2I, 135-7, 140 
Conservators, 140-I, 273 
growth of, 141, 143-4 
horse-races, 144 
reviews, 145 
Rifle Association at, 145 
highwaymen, 146 
Semaphore, 147 
duels, 148 
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Wimbledon Common (continued )— 
gipsies, 148 
golf, 148-9 
mansions, 152-62 
mammals, 163-70 
birds, 171-202 
pond life, 203-8 
insects, 203-6, 211-18 
flowering plants, 219-64 
fungi, 265-73 
mosses, 275-6 
ferns, 276 
lichens, 276-7 
preservation of, 271-81 
rambles on, 282-9 
Wimbledon Green, 156, 159, 222, 
262 
Wimbledon House, 153, 154, 157 
Wimbledon Manor, 14, 96, 121, 
124-38, 139-40 
Manor House, 79, 139, 155 
Court Rolls, 128, 134-8, 143, 150 
Courts, 134, 135, 137, 147 
customs, 135-8 
Wimbledon Park, 15-16, 129, 140, 
149, 185 
Wimbledon Park House, 79, 140, 
155» 157, 221 
Wimbledon village, 155, 220-1, 262 
Wimbledon Wood, 149 
Windmill, the, 143, 148 
Windmills, 143 
Windsor, Mr. J., 169 
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Witchell, Mr. C. A., 191 
*€ Witches’ brooms,” 213 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 96, 111, 153 
Woodhead, Dr. T. W., 234 
Woodlands— 

trees of, 222 

felling, 228, 279 


Woodpeckers, 184 


Wood-pigeon, 187-8, 199 
Woods, 222-37 
birch, 225-7 
oak, 228~9 
mixed, 230-7 
Woodward, Dr. 
89 
Woodward, Mr. H. B.— 
on Plateau gravel, 46 
on Bagshot Sands, 70 
his “ Geology of London Dis- 
trict,” 77 
his summary of geological forma- 
tions, 80 
on the Beverley, 84 
Woolwich and Reading Beds, 51, 
78-9, 84, 86 
Worcester Park, 194 
Wrens, 174, 175, 190-1 
Wright, Mr. William, 49, 99, 194 


H., on beavers, 


YELLOWHAMMER, 182-3 
Young, Mr. G. W.— 

on dip of strata, 19 

on glow-worms, 211 
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